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PREFACE 

IN addition to the authorities quoted in the preface issued 
with the first part of this handbook, one other calls for especial 
notice "here This, it need harcfly “be said, is Prolessor Turt 
w anglers Mei'tcrwerle da gricchischen Plasld , or, in its English 
version by Miss Eugenie Sellers, Masterpieces of Greet Sculpture 
I had occasion to quote this work more than once m Pait I , 
but*, from the nature of the subject, it has been far more fre 
quently m my hands whilo I was writing Part II , and I ha\e 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Furtw mgler’s 
wonderful knowledge and observation in many instances where 
I have not felt able to embody his conclusions^ the teit of a 
handbook for students 

In dealing with the later portion of the history of sculpture 
I have endeaaoured to follow the same principles as nf*the 
earlier portion, and consequently I am again precluded from 
the discussion of many interesting problems as to which I do 
not feel justified in expressing a dogmatic opinion, while I ha\e 
not space to gia e, even in summary, the arguments on each 
side 

I regret that I am unable to fulfil my conditional piomisa 
of an appendix on the diocoa erics of the French excaa atois at 
IXlphi no official public ition having a* 3 ct been issued 

It is onl^ fair both to M Collignon and to myself to state 
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•»thSC I* had not the advantage of seeing the csecofid volutA 6 of 
his H}&toire de la Sculpture Grrcque before the proof sheets this 
volume fv'ere out of my hands 

Arrangements have been made by the Teachers' Guild for 
placing at the disposal of its membeis a series of lantern °hdes 
to illustrate the history *>f sculpture , these slides have been 
prepared from the material that has been used for the llhistn 
tions of this handbook, and they are numbered to correspond 
They may be seen at the Educational Museum of the O u dd, 
74 Gower Street, London, W C , where inquiries may be 
addressed to the Hon Curators 

The present volume contains a full index, compiled by 
Mrs Ernest Gardner, to both parts of the handbook 

My brother, Professor Percy Gardner of Oxford, has again 
read the proof sheets, and I have to thank him for many valu- 
able corrections and suggestions 

UMiErsrrv Colieqe, Londob, 

No\ ember IfiBfi 
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NOTE 

Sinco I Imenot accepted, ns conclusively proved Piofesaof 
Furtuanglei 8 identification of tho Lemnmn Athena b> Phidias 
I regret the more that I have in my desire for brevity, made a 
slightly incorrect statement of the evidence on which the 
identification is based On page 2C5 1 stated that the head of 
the Athena at Dresden “ is mado m a separate piece, and the 
Bologna head exactly fits tho socket ’ The Bologna head f\ts 
the socket not of the complete Athena at Dresden but of a 
liLidless duplicate of the 6nme statue nho at Dresden 
scepticism as to the identification of tho statue ns tho Leraman 
Athena of Phidias has met with some criticism both here and 
m Germany , but if it leads my re iders to weigh the e\ idettce 
more carefully for themselves my pui pose lull be attained 
evei} though they may differ from me m their conclusion 



CHAPTLIt m— (conlmutd) 

lilt riiTil CFNTUJ \ — 480 400 uc — ( continued ) 

3 30 Sculpture of the Parthenon — It prohibit would not lme 
occurred t<j {nj Greek to quota the sculptures of the Virtheuan 
imong tins finest examples of the art of Ins count!}, still le*s to 
point to them as preserving tho worthiest record of the genius 
of Phidias While such works ns tho Athena Pirthcnos and 
tho Olympian Zeus were still extant, meic aiclntecturd stulp- 
turf<<, however perfect their execution, and howev cr eminent tho 
master to whom tlic> owed thur design, could onl} ocuipv a 
sccomlar} position But now that tho great statues from the 
master’s own hand, of which ever} Greek thought when ho 
mentioned tho nunc of Phidias, ate either entire!} lost to us, 
or onl} preserved in copies that can conve} hut a poor and 
inidcquate notion of the originals, sculptor* like tho«o of 
tho Parthenon have acquired for us a value which they did not 
possess in chssical times Mutilated and fragnientar} as the} 
are, they }ct preserve for us tho direct impress of the masty a 
genius, if n 0 t the touch of his hand Thev are no l ite copies, 
contaminating tho character of tho highest period of Greek 
sculpture with man} feitures belonging to liter times, hut were 
mode under tho direct supervision of the designer, ahhough 
thur execution ma} in s*mo ea«os show the sign of other handi 
work, and’ wo mi} bo confident that an} |>cculiantics which 
we mav notice m them are due, if not to the master hinmlf, at 
least to the group of pupils and craftsmen who lived under his 
indue nee and formed his immediate surrounding 

It ma} l>e questioned how far we arc justified in claiming for 
tho sculpture of tho Parthenon fo direct a relation to Phidias 
hmi*clf \\ e shall see that there arc, m different jvuta of this 
T 
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sculpture especially the metopes and some potions of the 
frieze not only inequalities of execution but actual differences 
of style and design such as imply a considerable amount of 
freeflont in the work of the various individual sculptors cm 
ployed But on the other hand there w a character about the 
whole sculpture and especially about the more conspicuous 
parts of it — such -is 'the pediments — whn.h has impressed all 
artists and critics as differing essentially from everything else 
which we possess and as woTthy of attribution to the gieatest 
of all sculptors We are informed that Phidias was entrusted 
with the genoral supervision of the wonderful artistic vctivity 
which marked the supremacy of Pericles in the Athenian state 
The crowning work of all was the Parthenon There can he 
no doubt that it was intended not only as the worthy shrine of 
Athena in the midst of her chosen city but also as tho monu 
ment that summed up and contained in itself all the glory of 
Athens and all the beauty, moderation, and wwdonv of life of 
her people Tho gold and ivory statue within tho temple was 
made by Phidias himself It is hardly conceivable thit he 
should hato left entirely to others the design of the sculptures 
which decorated tho building for they were clearly part of one 
li irmomous wholo intended to prepare the mind of tho spec 
tator, and to lead up to the final contemplation of tho perfect 
embodiment of the goddess herself 1 Doubtless the great size 
and number of tho sculptural figures which decorated every 
available space ©upon the temple precluded tho possibility of 
their execution by a single hand especially when wo remember 
that the whole building was ready for dedication within eight 
yejrs from its commencement Some portions of the work 
especially the separate metopes may havo been left to the 
sculptors who undertook them after 6ome general conditions as 
to subject and treatment had been laid down by the designer of 
tho whole But the great and harmonious designs of the 
eastern and western pediments and th# continuous compositior 
of the frieze must have been in all essential features, tho crea 
tion of a single artist , and we can hardly imagine this artist t< 
liaie been any other than Phidias himself 

1 U e need not be shaVcn m th s opinion by the analogy of Olympia PI I a - 
1 1 not go there ntd tl e sculptural decorat on of tt e temple was con j leto I and 
alU <ra„h tc an l h« assoc ates <les gi ed nil accessories •k tl n the cells of tie 
tc njle, 1 e bal to lease tl e external sculptures as 1 e found then 
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h v en fifty tho removal or destruction of the great •statue 
and tho conversion of tho Parthenon into a Christian church* 
most of its external sctilpturo apjienrs to ha>c rcmatncd.intact, 
with the exception of the central group of the cast ikdftnent, 
which was destroyed in building the njve of the church It 
wgs not until the disastrous explosion of tho Turkish powd«.r 
nngarino within the? cello, in 1G87, that d completer destruction 
tiepin , mill tho explosion w is followed b} the even more 
disastrous attempt of tho victorious VenetoOennan annv to 
carrj off ns liootv some portions of the sculpture that their 
cannon lia 1 already damaged 'j hus the clnnot and horses of 
Athena in tho west pediment appear to have lynched m n 
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casts which ho hid mule at the time of all that 1*. U ft 1 clnnd 
"Owing to his action the bulk of this sculptmc is now in the 
British Museum a fen pieces are in the I oui re m I i few 
othci% l?ave been tiken chewheie Ij earlier nurnileis A 
good deal, especially at the two ends, still remains on the hmld 
ing itself •' 

The a an on s fields to which the sculptured decor it 1 n of the 
temple was assigned hive already been described in the section 
of the Introduction concerning architectural sculptuio (c) It 
will be best to describe them in the order which is probably also 
the older of their execution — (1) the metopes (2) the pedi 
ments and (3) the frieze 

(1) The Metopes — These were sculptured ill round tho 
building 32 on each of the sides, and 14 on each of tho fronts 
Those of tho south side alone arc pre»cn ed sufficiently to offer 
any material for our study , the rest have suffered so sev crel v fi om 
the woather and from tho vicissitudes which the building Ins 
undergone, that we can only conjecturo their subjects, and can 
form hardly any opinion as to their style It appears that the 
eastern front contained scenes flora the battle between gods and 
giants and the western, combats between Greeks and Amazons , 
on the northern side even the subject is doubtful On the 
southern side the twelve 1 metopes at either end represent the 
assault of tbo Centaurs upon the Lapith women at the bndal of 
Pirithous, and the consequent battle between Centaurs and 
Laprtlis This subject is naturally biohen up into scenes of 
single combat The relief is very high , the figures ate almost 
detached from the ground, and are practically m the round, a 
fact which may account for tho completeness with which so 
many of the metopes have been destroyed The best preserved 
metopes are nearly all in the British Museum, tho most 
western metope of the south side is still in situ on the 
Parthenon, and affords an opportunity for appreciating the effect 
of the high relief and vigorous design the metopes as seen 
in the massive architectural fiamefor which they were designed 
The metopes vary in stylo more than any other part of the 
sculptural decoration of the Parthenon In some cases we see 
a comparatively tamo and lifeless design, or, if the combat is 
more vigorous in conception, yet the pose of the combatants is 

1 Only eleven at tl e east end have Centaurs but the t elftb may well belong 
to the same scene 
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awkward or strained, some of the metopes, on tho othdl hand w 
are unsurpassed in all art for the admirable balance of their 
composition, the perfect adaptation of design to field, ayd? abo\c 
all, for the wonderful life and beaut} of the figures, wfiether 
still engaged in the conflict (Fig 56), or exulting in triumph 
owcr a fallen foe (rig 57) Nor i& there less variety m tho 
execution The drapery is sometimes stiff and archaic in 
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character, sometimes it approaches that unrivalled treatment 
which we see in tho pediments and frieze , sometimes it is 
entirely absent, oi is treated mercl} as a subordinate accessor} , 
in other casoa wo can see alrcad} that tendency to use it to fill 
vacant spaces in the field with the rich decoratn e effect char 
nctenstic of later Attic relief The modelling of tho figures 
aarics also fiom a hard and drv treatment like that of the 
*carhei Attic sculptors of athletic subject®, to a perfect 
master}, ficc alii e from softne s and fiom exaggeration The 
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■ rc P haic character m tL' mL^nd^h "h C aBy Ehows “ 
of the*Centaurs are n„f r?» d the > Ir Iha best ' al face, 
their "deep and distorted a advanced m “t? 1 " though 

make them appear lest conveM ?" d tlelr grlnaces of P a,n 
I P ss conventional— a contrast 1 hich wo have 



r ” — *~“ J 

noticed \l so at Olympia Tk . 

human f ! h ° Ccfl 'our readiest ts ar'i,"'”'" 1 'he «Sm hest.c 
™"? joined at the warnt to ? “■«» metopes Ik 

li ‘ Sh "'° “ S'ng ZTSS 
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(2^ The pediments of the Parthenon ire described by Pau 
** sanias only in the most summary manner 1 What one sees on 
the pediment as one enters the temple, he says is entirely 
concerned with the birth of Athena, while at the back is the 
strife of Po«eidon against Athena lor the land If ire were 
left only to this meagre description, and to the scanty, thtyigh 
precious remains that'still survive, wo should have considerable 
difficulty in getting any satisfactory notion of the composition 
as a whole For the eastern oi front pediment, this is un 
happily the case Though the French artist, Carrey, who visited 
the Parthenon in 1674, shortly before the explosion which 
destroyed the middle of the building, made a drawing of the 
eastern pediment as ho then saw it, he could record ev en less than 
may still be seen m the galleries of the British Museum With 
the western pediment it is otherwise Cirreys drawing, m 
spite of some minor errors in the intervals and in the position 
of the figures, which may well have been shifted slightly from 
their original pi ice, 1 is evidently an accurate and intelligent 
record of what he saw , and it shows us the composition of the 
western pediment almost complete It is best, therefor^ to 
deal first with this pediment, though its actual remains in the 
British Museum and at Athens are even more scanty than tho'e 
of the eastern 

The story of the contest of Athena and Poseidon for the 
land of Attica has a mythological significance which cannot be 
discussed berc,»the two were leconciled in the Erechtheum 
which was really the centre of the old state religion of Athens, 
though even there Poseidon had to take a subordinate position 
Blit in the Parthenon Athena was supreme, and her victory over 
Poseidon, as recorded in the western pediment, was symbolical 
of the unrivalled glory of her worship in her chosen city The 
form of the story varied in details , that which appears to be 
adopted by the designer of the pediment 13 as follows Posei 
don and Athena both laid claim to /he land of Attica, and 
Poseidon produced a salt-spring (SaAowa) as the Symbol or 
pledge of his occupation, Athena the olive tree, both these 
symbols were; preserved and revered within the piectncts of 

1 For t) e sake of ascertaining the eiact pos tion of the figures, Dr Saner has 
made a detailed sketch of all indications of clamps, sockets, weathering etc re 
malning on the base and field of the ped ments, see Math Ath. 1891 p S& 
Tat ul, and int TMnlmSter (Berlin), I 58 
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as in the western; though we can still study tho originals, 
their distinctive •attributes are gone; but here also two 
s) stems are possible; we may either regard them as a^ictlj 
mythological personages, present at tho event, or ao tnorc 
or less fanciful personifications to ghc it, as it were, a co«jtir 
setting, since no local surroundings w ould suffice. Here, how 
ever, the two systesis are not mutually cxclushe as in the 
west pediment; thus Bnmn’s suggestion that the two seated 
figures next his Olympus aio the Horae, to whom the gate of 
Olympus is entrusted, and past whom Iris is hastening out to 
hear tho message to the world, may find their place in cither 
Corresponding to Iris, on the other side, most authorities 
restore another figuro in lapid motion, sent to tell abroad tbc 
news of tho birth of Athena; this figure, which may bo Victor) 
(Xuaj), docs not however hasten to the right as Ins to the left, 
hut seems rather to bo advancing straight forward 1 Nett to 
her is a seated figure, who, as Carrey's sketch shows, turned 
her head toward the middle of tho pediment. She may or 
may not form part of a single group with the two that arc 
between her and Selene. One of thc«c sits on the end of a 
couch, along which tho other is reclined leaning on her com 
panton’s lap. The three have been called tho Fate*, 5 or the three 
Attic Horae ; in the absence of attributes, no such identification 
can l»o proicd ■ others havo suggested a more fanciful meaning, 
drawn from tho marvellous delicacy and richness of the drapery, 
especially of the reclining figure, 3 and interpret them as 
jwrsonifications, not indeed of places or rivers, but of nature 
in a more general aspect (Fig C3). 
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all we can do to notice a few of the characteristics that*seem „ 
to distinguish it iron that of other masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture. J»o heads are left on the figures, excepting flfit of 
the soeatted Theseus , and its surface 13 so damaged that we 
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«, by Morosim e secretary, and so there is every ptcrtal probability 
in favour of its belonging to some figure from the Parthenor 
pedyhofitB to which it3 style seems appropriate In spite of its 
restored nose and chin we can recognise in this head a nobh 
and intellectual type a breadth and simplicity of modelling 
coupled with the most delicate play of surface and pc»fect 
skill m the treatment of mirhle winch ca!h only be matche 1 by 
tho similar qualities tlrtt we may recognise m the diaped 
figures to one of which it must probably belong 
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For the modelling of the nude male form we have again the 
Theseus and the Cephisus The wonderfully 6oft and flowing 
siuface of the latter has already been referred to 'The Theseus* 
(Fig 61) on the other hand presents as it were tho sum of all 
that Greek sculpture had hitherto attained in tho rendering of the 
ma’le figure 'There is nolhn g about him ot the dry and somewhat 
meagre forms that characterise the athletic art of early masters 
nor of that unduly square and massive build that was chosen*by 
the sculptors of the Peloponnese It is an absolute freedom 
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« reclining figure, which, perhaps more than anj # other, even among 
theso Parthenon sculptures, shows the most marvellous transla 
tion # 1n4o marble of flesh and of draperj The nobility ant 
breadth are of course in great tneasuro due to the proportions ol 
the figure, which are very different from those of later Greek art 
to realise this one has only to contrast them with those of«th< 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles, 1 m which wo See the most perfect 
expression of the more usual, perhaps more human, ideal of the 
female form There is nothing hard or unwomanly about the«< 
Parthenon figures, only in their combination of grace with 
majesty tlioj seem to imply a higher ideal of womanhood than 
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v,e find elsewhere in Greek art The drapery reveals, by iti 
modelling and by the flow of its folds, the limbs which it seem: 
to hide , yet it never clings to them so as to lose its own essentia 
character And itB folds, however minute m themselves, an 
always divided into clear and definite masses, which save >t frou 
the crumpled confusion one often sees.in an attempt to paint 01 
carve so delicate a texture Compare the draperj of th( 
Aphrodite of Melos, where these broad masses only are; given, 
the sculptor, in bis desire to escape from his own time and tt 
recover the style of the fifth century, not daring to add thi 
multitudinous detail which here and here alone, does not mai 
the simplicity and breadth of the impression produced B 'of i 
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different effect i stjidj of the bold curves of wind swept drapery, m 
we may turn to the Ins of the cast pediment Here the drapery, 
stretched by the npul motion of the goddess, does not friH into 
such minute folds as m the figures it rest , the contrast is such 
that some haao seen in it the work of a different artist But 
the*e\plination is rather to be sought in the thicker material of 
the simpler Doric clliton worn by Iris, while the di apery of 
“the Fates ' is Ionic in its richness of’folds and fineness of tex 
ture With the Iris we may compare the Chiaramonti Niobid, 1 
a figure unsurpassed for realism in floating drapery There is 
again more sjstem, more subordination of detail to the effect of 
the whole, than in the later work Of course we cannot fail to 
recognise that the sculptor, in works like these, transcends his 
surroundings, jet the conventions and restraint of his prede- 
cessors and then eYvboiaie study oi s\ stems oi drapery which 
we see in the earlier works of Attic art, are not without their 
influence even on the artists of the Parthenon, and afford, as it 
were, a solid framework without which all this spontaneous 
exuberance of beauty might well have exceeded the strict limits 
of sculptural perfection 

Many other things call for notice which must bo briefly 
mentioned, for example the spirited modelling of the horses 
of Helios and Selene, and their contrast, — his horses inhale with 
distended nostrils the air of the morning as thej spring from 
the sea, and hers, tired w ith their nightly cour&e, still show their 
mettle as they near the goal This need not Surprise ns when 
we remember that Myron and Calamis were ev en more famous 
for their sculpture of animals than of men, and that a series of 
horses from the Acropolis show the studies of earlier Attic 
artists in this line, in contrast to the comparatively tame horses 
of Olympia 

It has often been remarked that these pedimental sculptures 
are finished almost as carefully behind as m front, and this has 
been quoted to show th<? love of the Greek artist for his work 
in itself and Ins wish to make it beautiful even where it could 
nevcr.be seen Perhaps another explanation may be found, 
more reasonable and more in accordance with what we know 0 / 
Greek art, which was never given to spending labour for no 
purpose "\Ye know that a Greek vase-painter — like a modern 

1 See p. 421 Of course allowance must be made for this Niobid being a copy 
though a good copy 
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c artist— was in the habit of driwing tho wbolo^of a figure of which 
tho greater part wis concealed behind anothci in ordci to m ike 
sure th&t the relations of the visiblo parts were correctly diawn 
and aftenvaids of erasing or omitting tho parts concealed 
Miy we not imagine that the aitists who made these pcdimcntal 
figutes had their sculptural instinct so strongly developed 4hat 
to them a figure in the round sculptured duly in front w as hi o 
a figure drawn of which dhly some portions showed and th it in 
order to assure themselves of tho coricctnoss of tho v isil lo parts, 
they felt it ncccss try to completo tho wholo figures it 1c ist in 
tho rough 1 The labour thus expended offers no less strong i 
testimony to tho devotion of the sculptors and their dctcrroina 
tion to leave nothing undone th it might add to tho perfection 
of tlioir work, and it seems to proceed from a less sentimental 
and more ritional motive 

In speaking of theso sculptures of tho Parthonon pediments, 
it lias been assumed so far that they arc a product of Attic art, 
and the evidence m favour of tins vicu is so strong tluit it can 
haidly I o contested How f u wc may consi ler them to be tho 
work of Tlndias lnmself it is a difficult matter to dccido In 
tho caso of tho metopes we saw reason to bclicvo tbit i con 
Biddable amount of latitude in matters of detail and execution 
must have been left to his assistants, oven if ho superintended 
tho distribution of the scenes and their goner d design But in 
tho pediments which were doubtless 1 eg arded as the culmination 
of tho sculpturR decoration wc cannot imagine him to haao left 
tho design to any otliei hand It would indeed liavo 1 con 
impossible for Phidias to have carved with Ins own hand so 
nvny huge figures m marble during the short timo m which the 
Firthenon was completed — a time too dining which lie had to 
mal o tho colossal gold and ivory statue of Athena as well as to 
superintend tho wholo artistic administration of Pericles But 
w o may well suppose that he supervised the execution of the 
pediments in person, that ho even gave a finishing touch to 
some portions, and that ho had as Ins assistants in this work a 
hand of sculptors whom ho had tr lined so completely. m his 
methods that their hand could hardly \o distinguished from 
his own AN o may thus lest understand tho wonderfully even 
excellence m execution which wo iccogrnse, in spite of some 
varieties m stylo in the pediments as contrasted with the v&y 
uneven quality of work which we see m tho metopes, and some 
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times also m, the fneze And, without tho direct potsonal 
influence and supefvision of Phidias, it is almost impossible to * 
understand the marvellous excellence of tho pediments m 
execution as well as m design, and the vast interval which we 
see bctweeii them and other almost contemporary examples of 
architectural sculpture 

(3) The fue/e of tho Parthenon 1 consists of a hand of low 
relief, going all round the outside the cclla, within the 

peristyle, it is about 3 ft 4 in high, and the depth of the 
relief averages onlj about an inch and a half The greitei part 
of tho frieze is now m the British Museum , that on the west 
end is still tn situ on the building and a few other slabs are in 
Athens , there ire also some fragments in the Louvre and 
elsewhere 

Tho subject of the fnezo is the Panatbenaic procession, the 
most brilliant ceremony of tho great Panatbenaic games, w hich 
wero held every fourth j ear in honour of Athena This pro 
cession, which led beasts for sacrifice to tho Acropolis, and also 
carried the Peplos oi sacred robe of the goddess woven for her 
by chosen Athenian matrons and mauls, was representative of 
all that was best and noblest in the Athenian state and society , 
tho magistrates of the city, hands of men and youths chosen 
for their dignity and beauty, maidens of the noblest funilies, 
the representatives of allied and tributary states, the resident 
aliens m tho city, all had their place m the festal procession 
which was escorted by chariots and by the Athenian knights 
in military pomp Such a subject was fittingly chosen to 
adorn the temple, as the most brilliant and characteristic act of 
worship in which Athena was honoured by her chosen city On 
the western end of the cella over the columns of tho opisfho 
domus, are represented the kmghts equipping themselves and 
their horses for the festal parade On either side, north and 
south, wo see the procession advancing towards the eastern front 
At the hack are the hnigjat*, riding in a throng (Fig G4), in front 
of them cAne the chariots, each accompanied by a marshal and 
an armed warrior (apobates) as well as the charioteer In front 
of them igim come binds oS men, and, os the north side attend 
ants and musicians , nearest m approaching the cast front are 
tho beasts for sacrifice, cows only on the south side, cows and 
Sheep on the north On the east side we see the head of the 
J lor rta position jo tf e Imiliinj see p 41 
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procetsion turning tho corner it either extremity* 1 ere ro the 
maidens with sacrificial \cssels anil implements alvmcmg to 
mect^igro p of men wlo ire jrobablj tho nine arcl ons and 
othet 1 igh f mctionoruM Then in the centre of the eastern 
Bile, over the mam door of entrance of the temple i o see the 
go Is seatcl in assembly as guests of Vtbcna at 1 cr |jgh 
festival They are 'divided into two groups Nearest tbo 
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centre in the right group is Athena next her come Hcpl aestus 
Tose Ion D onjsns Demcter (Fig G5) and Aphrod to' with 
Eros leaning against her knee On tho otl er side tho place of 
hono ir is held by Zeus and l oyon 1 h rii are Hera attended by 
Ins Axes Artemis Apollo and Hermes 7evts a id Athena are 
separated by a space in which is represented what one nould 
expect to be in meaning as in position tl e central point 

1 Tli s 1 st of gods s not l>e jo 1 dis te as to son e of tl e tent r cations b t 
he poss blc <1 Defences cannot be p ofita ly 1 cus cd in the ai aco tl t ca her? 
\ c fforde L 
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of tho whole vnemony In the midst stand a priest probably 
the Archon Bastions and the priestess of Athena back to 
back, he is occupied with the assistance of a boy in«folding 
a largo piece of cloth or drapery while she is taking from 
two attendant maidens the stools which they carry Since 
thcyiffcring of the Peplos or sacred robe of Athena was the 
essential feature of tflic Panathenaic pioce c sion and the Pep- 
os, if not represented here is not* to be found anywhere 



,n . t, ^° ^ nczc it is generally agreed that we must recogn so 
* ln piece of draper} which the priest holds but his action 
or ainly does not seem to suggest that lie is takir g charge of 
• ® I’o?los brought ’to Athena h} tie procession from 
W ' c ’ ra orcoacr ho is separated by the whole group of tic 
got s 'Both ho an 1 tho priestess appear to be employed in] rc 

hfcn M s tron 0 lj felt by some »1 at tl ej ma la n tl « pne«t 1 * only 
In rl,f h 1 °£ n 1 n on tn preparation for tl e sne flee 1 c fa lre«ed only in » 
Cn5t J? D , ^ or l « pram nc ce g cn to vestments *e have no not y 
S Tin etool* taken ly tha pr a,!a« .r. .ho • P<“'< 11 “ to J 

vc for tl era tut equate to t! c pos t on they occ py 
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paratlon for the great ceremony rather than in it< performance , 
and we may perhaps find a more probable explanation of this 
centra^ group suppose the priest to be folding up and putting 
away the old peplos of Athena to make place for the new one 
which was to be brought her Thus the offering of the new 
peplos is implied by the folding up of the old one and an*ade 
quate motive is provided for the gro ip over the cast door 
though it is still hard to explain why the new peplos is not 
represented anywhere on the frieze 1 The group of gods on 
either side turn their hacks on the priest and priestess and 
fix their attention on the procession which advances tow aids 
them from either side 

The frieze is distinguished it once by its unity and its 
variety of design Each element m the procession occupies a 
long enough portion of the field to attract and to satisfy the 
attention of a spectator who sees it between the columns »s ho 
walks aloi g the building yet no two figures are alike ind a 
principle of contrasts marks the different parts — the majestic 
repose of the gods and their subtle char ictensation in pose and 
feature the slow and stately advance of the maidens and 
of the men and tho impetuous rush of the cavalry, again 
model ated by the graceful scat and perfect case of the rulers 
In adaptation of technical treatment to the circumstances 
and position pro! ably no work of sculpture shows so careful 
calculation as this frieze — again a proof of its unity of design 
under the control of one supervising master amidst all vam 
tions of the excellence and stylo of the execution m details 
So little is this sometimes understood that it has been stated 
(Jiat the frieze of tho Parthenon was placed where it could 
not be seen Set m tho outer wall of the cella, in tho narrow 
spaco between it and tl e entablatuio over the peristyle high 
relief would have been difficult to sec and its deep shadows 
would have prevented a satisfactory lighting For tbo lighting 
came entirely from below, reflected from the white marble 
1 avement Thus is tho explanation of the fact that the Tehef is* 
higher — that is to say is cut in deeper— m the upper ^part of 
the slabs than m the lower* Tho light coming from below, 
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made it neces^ry avoid deep cutting mid consequently deep 
shadows, in the low er put , and, on the other hand, the lower 
contours of the figures are often cut more clearly, ani *even 
surrounded with a groove cut into tho ground, to make tfiem 
show, while the upper contours are weaker — so weak in some 
case* as to be almost invisible when lit from above, and to 
cause confusion in sorile of the finest blocks of tho frieze when 
now seen m a museum All these details in execution must 
proceed from a consideration of the lighting The point of 
view of the spectator below would not explain all of them , and 
of course the frieze was not meant to be seen fiom the narrower 
passage of the peristyle, but from outside it, whci e the advance of 
the moving procession, as seen between the columns, would give 
a peculiarly lifelike appearance as its scenes opened themselves, 
one after another, to the view Another characteristic of the 
frieze is the wonderfully skilful manipulation of the low lelief, 
so as to give an impression of roundness to the figures, and 
even to show them, apparently one behind another, in masses of 
considerable depth, this is especially tho case with the troops 
of cavalry Tho result is obtained partly by extraordinary 
skill and delicacy in the modelling of the surfaco of marble, a 
peculiaily Attic virtue of which we saw some anticipation in a 
work like the stela of Austocles, partly by another device, also 
known in other Attic reliefs Where one figure overlaps another 
at one side and is m its turn overlapped by another, apparently 
in front of it, the surface of this intermediate ligure is not, as 
it appeals to be, a plane parallel to the normal surface of the 
relief, but is slightly inclined to it This inclination is so slight 
as not to ho visible and consequently the three figures, though 
all perhaps cut an equal depth into tho marble, appear to be 
one behind another in three different planes In style the 
frieze is tho most perfect example of Attic grace and refine 
ment — moic human and less exalted in conception than the pedi 
ments, as befits its subject — it embodies tho ideal rcpiesentation 
' of tho people of Athens, uniting in the honour of the goddess 
whose. birth and exploits were celebrated in those more con 
■sfMeutiMij 'gi'tnqfb kv. 'ifey/gti ’A, vs ntf* 'mn.vthij *h& sara/t 
master, and the unity of decorative effect as well as of religious 
conception which distinguishes all the sculpture of the Parthe- 
non seems to claim as its author Phidias, whom wc know to 
have been in control of tbc whole artistic activity of Athens at 
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tho tkat be, P etI h i m ">«he ex ecutlon, 

!lo“° h Ti n 1 e, “ a 7 sM,ul wero suchl hand as Phidias 
*>ave trained uml influenced So complete and so 
successful was their cooperation that the sculpture of the 
Parthenon stands in a connected senes as the most perfect 
example of the art of Greece P . 

of ULl 0lhe ' A , th '^ an Sculpture — 77iescit „ ErallUnm Tempi, 
1 of s 0r ’ J CtC " the scul P tures » f ft e Parthenon 

Athens T = m e importance to us as showing the woilc done in 
whmh or Jo d ‘r C ‘ sl ‘P™on of Phidm himself, those 
I™tve n° ther A,he, "' ln tem P ,es ™ t-ardly 1«. ,n 

™T n Th ° l ' Sl ,om " ot tl “ probably belong to a tune 

mm an $ t l ea °Z fr °'? that of hls ,rt,st, e they 

which hi wal th” b “ re8 T I f d f ‘h» Pallets of the school of 
us the el, T , h head seme of them may show 

P edimmant " BA ° 0 ' before b,s S°"™ had become 

disamiearnneo T h °v can tra “ his uilluenco after Ins 
hire and the T a a,,d ' Te can t' 30 distinguish 

assoemto with other T™ 010 ” 3 "” tvhich we have reason to 
In the Parthen lading Attic sculptors and their pupils 
he AtS h ‘" deed sco th « h'ghost attainment of 

culnti ro , V an wo T st *"PP'<=m 0 nt onr study of its 

urns ' If wo wonhl tT " " , , the lcnnms ot othw Attic lmild 

actiiitv which iT L \ cnai Plclo notion of the varied artistic 
SW ™1 » Athen3 ° l the fifth century 

Of S”ml23£ ,2" the style and preservation 

1 These™ T ‘ 0Ugh a '“"E '-V remove] from it-comcs 
ifjicthcr the The Im possihlo to discuss hero the question 
hones of tL" 7 ! 3 “dually the temple built to hold the 
103 mo Sol voT 1 0 ' m<m brou 8ht bach from Scyros in 

this identification ih ”tguracnts have been adduced against 
forms loth of arch 10 s t Ion E c3 t aro those which point to the 
a chtc Eut on tJiA e *\ Ur *i a "? Bcu ^P turo as impossible at such 
rcg^e,l ,“ ,Uam„° !; Cr ,, l "n ,d , ol T r 'dcntification can be 
certainty Under these dcgrM of probability, much less • 

going If the no™ c, tSr„* t '’r? n0th '"S ,s ^ h > 

«e hi\ 0 'ulvanta^fT nf J j”“‘ t,on , L » fc ,n retaining it, though 
with the Bcilnturn n ? mo which readily associates itself 
actual dat * ^ ?" w ■“> in{e ™<» ™ to the 

must rather acknowledge ^ L * ut 
® uar, it it is the Theseum, it cannot 
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have been completed until some time after Cimon’s bringing 
the bones of Theseus from Scjros It appears to bo nearly 
contemporary with tho Parthenon, and the sculpture />f the 
Thcseum show s most affinity w ith the metopes of that building, 
which were, as we have seen, among its carlic portions 

%he external sculpture of the Thcseum is confined to the 
ten metopes on tho 'cast front of the temple, and tho four 
adjoining metopes on tho noith and ^outh sides — eighteen in 
all Tho rest of the metopes wcio never sculptured , it is 
impossible to tell w hether they w ere decorated w ith painting 
There are aUo said to be indications that the pediments once 
contained sculpture , but this has non completely disappeared 
The metopes arc in Pman marble, not Pcntclic — an indication 
that they belong to a time before tho completion of the 
Parthenon had indicated the native material as worth} of the 
highest use in sculpture as well as architecture The} have 
unfortunately suffered so severely from tho weather that in 
mail} cases it is barely possible to raaho out the subject and 
composition Stuarts drawings, mule tow aids the end of tho 
last centmy before tho d imago had gone so far, arc a great help 
in tins Iho ten metopes of tho east front ire devoted to nmo 
of the labouis of Heracles that against Gcrjon being divided 
between two metopes in a 6tngle composition — a pro! all} 
illtiquo and not ver} successful experiment , those omitted arc 
the Stymphalian birds, the stables of Augcas, and the bull — the 
first two doubtless becuiso of tho difficultv of* their adequate 
representation, tho third because its subject 13 practically 
repeated among the eight labours of Thescu=, which arc repre 
Bentcd on the metopes of the north and south sides Of the^e 
Stuarts drawings give us a fair notion, though the} d a o have 
suffered much 6inco lus da} The contests between Theseus 
and the v moils robbers or monsters against whom he fought 
showed lnm as a shilled athlete making u<o of all the devices 
of tho pal ic«tra in his straggles with the brute force of his adver 
sancs (hig flG) It is most instructive, for example, to tompare 
the skdful wa} in which Thc«eus here masters the Marathonnn 
bull (tig G7) with the treatment of the similar subject in the 
Oljmpim metope, where Heracles siraplv throws his weight 
against the bulls and overpowers it The execution seems 
to* hive the dr} and somewhat hard technique that vre have 
learnt to a3«ocntc with the schools of Cntms and of Myron and 
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which we recognised m 6orac of the Parthenon metopes also 
and the Theseum metopes resemble the less advanced among the 
metejv 3 of the Ptrthenon in their extraordinary boldness of 
composition sometimes almost transgressing the bounds of 
sculptural fitness m the pursuit of life and vigour 

The continuous friezes of the Theseum are over thc*pro 
dorous and opisthodomus within the pcfistyle in the position 
occupied by the corresponding portions of the continuous ftieze 
of the Parthenon but unlike that fneze they are m high 
relief The western, which stretches only across the breadth 


^ Fio 86 — Metoj e of T1 eaeum Thesetia snd Cercyon (after if on Imt X »1 y 2 

of the temple not that of the penatjle also represents a 
combat of Greeks and centaurs The composition of this 
frieze is obviously due to an artist who is used to the designing 
of metopes and i ho repeats the concentrated groups of two 
combatants adapted to the metope form only qpnficcting them 
loosely by the aid of additional figures who often seem super 
fluous to the action Here again the resemblance *to the 
Parthenon metopes is obvious , it is not how ever necessary to 
infer, as some have done that the Theseum frieze was made in 
imitation of those metopes it seems a sufficient explanation* if 
we suppose the sculptor to have drawn on a conventional store 
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of subjects adapted to treatment in the metope form In “some 
case*, however, ho introduces a type unsuited to so limited a 
field, for instance the invulnerable Cacneus, half burjed by 
the huge stones which a centaur on cither side piles over him, 
while other Lapiths, advancing to hia relief, extend tho scene 
in a«manner moro adapted to continuous treatment 

The eastern fnezef stretches across the breadth of peristyle 
as well as cclla and we have already ’noticed 1 how the archi 
tectural conditions thus produced have influenced the composi 
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tion of tho frieze, i seated group of di\ unties being placed over 
each of tho antae as if to continue upwards the supporting 
member hj a soli 1 and restful effect Outside tbe*o groups 
over tho peristyle, is a group in com pant iv el j gentle action, 
such as the binding of \prt oner, while in the middle portion 
of the fnez? is a w il I scene of combat Grech warriors fighting 
opponents who hurl huge stones against them The combat 
cannot* ho identified with certainty,, a probable suggestion 
identifies it is tho fight between the Athenians and the wild 
inhabitants of Pallene If 'o both the friezes as well as the 
metope^ would repre ent combats in which the Attic hero 
1 P 41 
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ThesGus was distinguished Here again we «eo the same 
vigorous, almost exaggerated and distorted? action that char 
actesa^s all the sculpture of the Tbeseum, and marks it as the « 
product of that school of Attic artists which was especially 
devoted to athletic subjects , but in this eastern frieze v e also 
see bold foreshortemng3, especially in the fallen figures which 
are avoided in the "Parthenon, but recut on the frieze of the 
temple of the Wingless Victory 

The frieze of this little temple has some resemblance in 
subject also to the west frieze of the Thescum It is less than 
eighteen inches in height some blocks of it are tn situ m the 
rebuilt temple , others were brought by Lord Elgin to England 
On the east fiont is an assembly of gods, on the other three 
sides battle scenes, Greeks against Persians on the north and 
south sides and Greeks against Greeks on the nest, in tins 
last scene most authorities see a reference to the battle of 
Flataea in which the Athenians were engaged mostly with the 
Thebans and other Greek allies of Persia The age of the 
temple is not exactly known, but it is probably not far 
removed in date from the Parthenon, the 6tylo of the sculptiues 
seems rather later, with its effectne use of floating drapery 
to fill the vacant spaces of the field 

The temple stands on a little platform, around which was 
placed a balustrade probably, to judge fiom the sty le of the 
sculptures which ornament it, not long bcfoie the end of the fifth 
centuiy On each of the three principal sides of this balustrade 
was a seated figure of Athena, and the rest of the field is occupied 
with winged Victories, who are mostly employed in erecting 
and decking trophies, leading cows to sacrifice, or performing 
other tasks in honour of their mistress Those figures are 
wonderfully graceful in proportions and m attitude, but it is 
above all m the marvellous study of the texture and folds of 
almost transparent drapery, now clinging to the beautiful 
figures of the Victories, now floating irk rich folds across the field 
of the Telief, that the character of the work is seen {Fig 08) • 
Wo have already seen the perfect skill and delicacy witl^ which 
such drapery was rendered in the Parthenon pediments here 
the sculptor has gpne even beyond thaLpPxtarjjnu.,.an/L hAn.cver 
much we may wonder at his skill and at the beauty of the 
figures ho has made, we can perhaps recognise in his work the 
germs of that over elaboration and even affectation in the 
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treatment of d*apery to which Attic work had always a fend 
ency unless it was cueched by severer influence We shall see 
.a fiuther development of this tendency in the often gr tfoful, 
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but conventional and imitative character of the Nco Attic 
reliefs 1 * 

The Erechthcum was, neat to the Parthenon, the most con 
spicuoua temple of Athens, and was even more than the Par- 
thenon the centre of Uhenian worship Mith the delicato 
» See § 77 
X 
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refinement of its architectural ornament wo a^c not hcio con 
corned Two Kinds of sculptur'd dccorftion were employed 
on *if, in tho Ionic fi leze over tlio north and c vst porticoes^ 
and in the Caryatids which carried the Pandroseum in its south 
western corner The frtezo is mainly interesting as i cuuous 
experiment in tho technique of relief Tho figuics which ire 
caned in moderate relief in Pentehc marble, w ero iflixed to a 
background of black Elcusmiati stone, which thus sciied as a 
substitute for tho coloured ground often mod in reliefs As 
a natural result, though many of tho figures aro preserve 1 their 
order and arrangement aro lost, ami e\ cn tho subject th it they 
represented can no longer lie identified Wo do not kuow their 
ox ict date, all wo know is that tho Erechthcum w is begun, and 
was left in an unfinished state for many years, and that in the 
year 409 BO it was again taken in hand and completed The 
Car) atids (Tig 09), or, as they arc called in tho oflicnl terminology 
of tho Eiechtheum inscriptions, tho Maidens, arc tho best-known 
example in Greek architecture of tho substitution of tho human 
figure for a column as tho support of an entablature, which, 
howeior, is hue sjx,cially lightened by tho omission of the 
frieze, so that the burden may not appear too heavy for its 
beircrs The neck, too, which is in appoaranco tho weakest 
portion of tho human fignro, is strengthened by closely fitting 
hands of hair, and a light, basl ct liko cipital is placed upon tho 
heads of the figures These maidens arc really like Canopliori, 
basket bearers, who had a place in tho 6acrificul procession, and 
delighted in tho task that did honour alike to themselves and 
to the goddess Then rich festal drapery and tho simplo 
seventy with which it is treated fit them pecuh it ly for the 
*~place they occupy , and the elasticity of their pose olnntes the 
impiession that their burden is heavy, and gives an apparent 
stability to the whole composition, a3 each h is tho knee nearest 
to the middle of the structure bent, and thus there is in appa 
rent lmvaul thrust throughout Qno can at once realise tho 
value of this arringement if one imagines any onb of the Caryr 
atids on the right side to change places with the corresponding 
figure on tho left One of these Caryatids is. now ui tKe British 
Museum , the rest — some of them in a fragmentary state — are 
in stfu in the lestored Pandroseum 1 The question whether it 

1 The ErecJ thuim was grcatlj Hmaged during the siege of IS**? ® f I e 
I a ilroscui i was restore I to Its present elate in ISIS 
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ccntftiy 1 But aH combine to show bow wylc spread was 
the artistic influence which found its * highest cxpiession 
m thp sculpture decorating the public buddings of Athens ^ 
Ihus if the insciiption recorded a treaty between Samos 
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and Athens the tutelary deities of the two staies Hei t and 
Athena weic repiesented greeting one another m the relief at the 
top Numerous examples of such symbolism could be quoted 
Among the most interesting of these minor reliefs is one (Fig 
70) lecently found built into a wall on the Acropolis which 
lepresents Athena standing with her head bent down, and lean 
1 Sen § 51 
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mg on her spear, as if m mourning, while in front of her is a 
plain slab like a stela, on which a decree or a list of names 
might bo inscribed It has been suggested with much phiusi . 
bility that the goddess is represented as mourning over a list 
of some of licr chosen warriors who have fallen m battle The 
period of this relief is probably about the be 0 mmng of the 
Peloponnesian war Its severe at} lo and Che stiffness of the f »lds 
of the lower part of the drapery may 6eem earlier But we 
must always expect such productions of minor art to be 1 clund 
the attainments of the greater masters of the same age I here 

is a simplicity and directness about this figure and its apparent 
significance winch rarely fail to impress and to delight all who see 
it Anothci (rig 71), perhaps the most noble of all dedicator} 
tablets, is a great relief from Flcusi*, representing the great 
goddesses Dcmetcr and Persephone, with a bo}, probabl} 
Triptolemus The simple and seveie sty lo of this relief perhaps 
implies that it is as early ns the middle of the fifth ccnttiri, but 
it may well be somewhat later So much restiamt and 
simplicity, especially ut the treatment of drapci}, show us how 
completely the graceful and ornate tendency, which we saw in 
early Attic ai t and which we recognised again m a woil like 
the balustrade of the Victories, was sometimes overpowered b} 
a reaction towaids a sevcicr and nol ler style A stud} of these 
two exti ernes leuls us to a better appreciation of that golden 
mean which wc see le alised, above all m the sculpture of the 
Parthenon 0 

^ 37 Scholars of Phi has — Agoraa tlus, Colofcs Thcocosmvi 
Alcamenes — We have alteady seen something of the architect!! 
fal sculptures which were executed under the supervision of 
Phidias, and which now servo better than an} thing else to give 
us some notion of his style The woiks which are attributed 
to his associates or pupils by ancient writers are for the most 
part of a different nature, and resemble the great statues from 
Pludias’ own hand of which we could only infer the charactci 
from inadequate copies or descriptions The icsemblance in* 
some cases appears to have been so close that the attribution 
was actually disputed, and we more than once find a statue ro 
corded by some authorities as the work of one of the pupils of 
Phidias by others assigned to the hand of the master himself 
Agoiacnlus of Paros is said to have been the favoufitc 
pupil of Phidias His fame depended chiefly on Ins leputed 
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authorship of« the great marble Nemesis at RhamnusJ one 
of the beat-known statues in the ancient world Many strange 
, and incredible stories are told about this work, some of^hich 
need only be mentioned, while others requue careful criticism 
It was said that the Persians brought with them a block of 
Parnyi maiblo to Marathon, in order to mal e fiom it a trophy 
for their victory oacr the Athenians, and that after the battle 
the Athenians made fiom this block a statue of Nemesis, is a 
warning against the ‘ pndo that goetli befoie a fill The 
proximity of Matathon to Rhamnus, and the obvious appropri 
ateness of this story, are probably responsible for its invention 
by some seeker nftei a subject for an epigram An even more 
absurd story is that the statuo was originally sent m by Agora 
entus m a competition with Alcamenes for the statue of Aphro- 
dite in the Gaidens at Athens, and that after his defeat he 
disposed of it to Rhamnus as Nemesis We must give more 
weight to the statement, quoted from Antigonus of Carystus, 
that the inscription ’Ayopu^/uro? Ilaptos cVonjae was inscribed on 
a tablet attached to the statue, though Pausanns, who gives a 
detailed description of the Nemesis, knows nothing of this, 
and simply attributes the statuo to Phidias himself Nor 
can we ignoie the tiadition, repeated on many sides, that 
Phidias really made the statue, but conceded to his favourite 
pupil Agoiacritus the credit of its design The simplest in 
feience is that Agoracritus adhered bo closely to the manner 
of Ins master, and copied his style with so great success that 
ancient critics had great difficulty in distinguishing his work 
from that of Phidias himself It is, indeed piobable enough 
that Phidias may hive assisted his pupil in the design of «o 
greit a work, but the inscription recoided by Antigonus can 
hardly be apocryphal, and would certainly imply that the 
statue wag really made by Agoricntus The officials at 
Rhamnus may well have destroyed or concealed such a record, 
in their wish to claim a juore distinguished authorship for the 
► statue that ft as the chief pude of their town 

Although this statue, fiom the leas precious nature of its 
material, had more chance of preservation than most of the 
other great woils of Phidus and his associates, it has been 
destroyed, with the exception of some insignificant fragments 
neftv in the British Museum , 1 and the lemains of the relief which 
i VUhel Uk lgco p Cl 
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decortited its pedestal now in the National Museum at Athens 1 * * * * 
■\\ e are therefore again mainly dependent* on the description 
of P/iysanns The goddess was represented as standing of 
colossal size about 15 feet high, on her head was a ciown 
decorated with what Pausanias describes as Bmall Victories tnd 
stags — evidently representations of the oriental is inged Ai temis 
holding stags in her bands as ir orvta 6 )p&v* who svas piob 
ably identified by the Greeks with the goddess of I bamnus 
In hor left hand she holds a branch of apple in liei light a 
bowl wrought with figures of Ethiopians On tho pedestal 
was represented a subject from the myth of Helen who was 
said to be the daughter of Nemesis, Leda being only hei foster 
mother tho principal figures were these three, surrounded by 
Tj ndarcus and various heroes of the Trojan war The style of 
the portions of this relief which have been found shows a giace 
of design and delicacy of execution not unw orthy of the highest 
period of Attic art, but the} seem to lack the breadth and 
simplicity which distinguish the sculpture of the Paithenon 
Another work attributed to Agoracntus by some authorities 
the statue of the Mother of the Gods at Athens, was by others 
assigned to Phidias Tins statue ipparcntly established the 
type under which the goddess was worshipped, at least at 
Athens, bIio was seated, with a cymbal m her hand, and lions 
beneath hor thione, hut late i chefs, 8 which repeat thi» tjpc, 
cannot give much notion of tho statue Another work of 
Agoracntus, inc bronze, was the statue of Athena Itoma 6et up 
in tho common meeting place of the Boeotians at Coronca, he 
side this was also a statue described by Pausanias as Zeus, but 
identified as Hades by Strabo, who is apparently better in 
formed, and knows of some mystical reason for the association 
Colotcs was another of tho most intimate associates of Phidias , 
lie was apparently not an Athenian, though the countrj of his 
origin was disputed no is said to have assisted Phidias in 
making the great statue of the Olympian Zeus He also made 
a table of gold and ivory at Oljmpta on which th# wreaths for 
the victors used to be hid, this table was decorated with reliefs 

1 Jalih 1894 II i * (rallit) 

8 Accord ng to tl a mgemom explatntio i of Ddmmkr in StudmczJa Kyrcne 

Ik 106 * 10 > 

8 Sea Hamson onil VcrraH Vjlholory an l A/onnn enU of indent Uhe s 

pp 45 43 
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like those thnt ornamented the pedestals of Phidias’* great 
statues, on the front was an assembly of gods, extending round 
to the two sides, on which were minor deities , at the Wk was 
represented the ordering of the festival The same precious 
materials were used in a statue of Athena at Elis, attributed 
by JJlmj to Colotes, by Pansamas to Phidias , the inside of the 
shield was painted by Panaenus, the brother of Phidias, who 
also contnbuted the paintings to the throne of the Olympian 
Zeus, and in Cyllene, a port of Elis, was an Asclepms by 
Colotes, again of gold and ivory 1 Colotes also appears in 
Pliny’s miscellaneous list at the end of the bronze u orkers as 
one of those who made “philosophers/ piobably a cant term for 
portrait statues m civil gaib 

Theocosmus of Megan does not appear to have been so closely 
associated with Phidias as the two sculptors we have just con 
aidered He was employ cd to make the statue of Zeus in the 
Oljmpteum at Megan, which has alicady been quoted in the 
Introduction ( b , 1) as giving us useful information about the tech 
mque of gold and nor) statues The statue was left unfinished, 
owing to the straits into which the city fell at the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war (432 bc), the head only was completed 
in gold and ivory , the rest was in clay and plaster , and behind 
the temple lay the half finished wooden framework intended to 
bo covered with gold and i\ ory for the completion of the statue 
No doubt the aitist made fust his full sized model m clay and 
plaster, and when the w ork had to be abandoned after the head 
only was finished, this model itself was substituted for the 
precious matemls which it was found impossible to provide 
Phidias was said to have assisted Theocosmus m the design qf 
this statue, whether this be truo or not, it certainly appears 
from its charactei to have belonged to the senes of great temple 
statues made under the direct influence of Phidias, if not by 
Ins pupils Above the bead of Zeus presumably on the back 
of bis throne, wei c the Hears and the T ites , the same position 
was occnpuSl by the Honrs and the Graces on the Olympian 
throne If Theocosmus, when a young man, fell under the 
miTtrcmre of fWffe*, we find hear m a terry deffiet&tS crnwrcciiwr 
thirty years later, when he was one of the sculptors employed 

J Strabo vm p 34 4 says ‘ f\t<p&i>nrop only l ut this is his usnal desenp 
tion of cJ ryselepliantiue works , e.g of the Athena Parti enos, lx p, 3^6, ant the 
Zeu3 at Olymi la, vnt p 3o3 
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^ to make the great dedication offered by the Spartans and their 
allies at Delphi after the crushing defeat ot Athens at Acgos 
pot ufir in 405 n C His colleagues in this work belonged to the 
school of Polyclitus, and his share was the statue of Heimon a 
naturalised Meganan, who was the steersman of Ljsandei s 
ship The inveterate enmity of Athens to Megara, which, had 
compelled lum to abandon the completion of his chief work 
may well have led to Ins later associ ition with the nv il school 
of sculpture in tho Peloponnese 

Alcamenes, who occupies the first place among the icjmted 
pupils of Phidias, has been rcseived to the end, partly because 
he appears to have been amongst the youngest of them, parti) 
because lus relation to Phidm is not quite so clear and direct 
as that of some others And in any case, his artistic eminence 
and independent fame entitle him to a separate treatment It 
must, however, be admitted that, with the possible exception 
of tho sculptures of the West Pediment of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, wo cannot say with certainty that we possess, 
either m the original or in a copy, any of the statues that are 
assigned to him by ancient writers, 1 so that we are reduced in 
his case also, a3 in those of Calamis and Pythagoras, to 
inferences from the literary evidence, in any attempt to csti 
mate his artistic character and lus position m the history of 
sculpture We have already seen, in discussing the Olympian 
pediments, that there are difficulties m the way of accepting 
the statement 6f Pans wins that they were made by Paeomus 
and Alcamenes icspectively , and even if wo do not regard these 
difficulties as insuperable, they are so serious that it is wiser to 
Vop the pediments separate, and not to make them the starting 
point in our Btudy of tho works of the two artists to w hom they 
nro assigned Alcamenes was, according to some accounts, a 
Lcmnnn, but bo worked mostly m Athens and in a contest 
with tho Parian Agoracntus, lio is actually said to have been 
preferred to a foreigner by his fellow Athenians! IIvs most 
fimous work was the Aphrodite m the Gardens, winch was said 
by Borne to !me received its finishing touches fiom J’ludtas 
himself, and was reckoned by many as one of tho most beautiful 
statues in the world, in the passago of Lucian, quoted m full 

* U was onlj to lw ox peeled U at an attempt would be made to ccrta a 
pxt.ii t works to Alcamenes, Int no i lent if cat 10 i can bo regarde 1 m certs n 
See note at end of this section on the AjA rattle 1 1 tie Oanltai 
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under Calnnrfs , 1 this Aphrodite supplies to the ideal statue m 
imagined by the critic “the round of the checks and front 
view of tlio face,” “ and the hands too and the beautiful flow 
of the wrist, and the delicately shaped and tapering fingers 
shall be after the same model ’ When we remember that the 
othar statues which were laid under contribution were the 
masterpieces of Calamis, Phidias, and Praxiteles, wciealiso that, 
at least for these features, Alcamcncs must Imc been unsur 
passed Unfortunately we Imc no moro detailed description 
of the posture or attributes of this statue to help ns in identify 
mg copies of it among extant works, though it 13 likely enough 
that copies may exist of so famous a statue 0 

Alcaniencs is said to have originated the type of Ilecite 
known to us from so many reproductions, m which the goddess 
is represented by three figures 6 et back to back, typifying her 
threefold aspect It is probablo that wc may recognise in such 
figures not a modified and softened survival from primitive idols, 
but rither one of thoso my tliological refinements in tbo subtle 
distinction of personalities such as wc shall meet with in the 
next century Alcamenes, 111 this way, seems to bo the fore 
runner of Scopis Tho statue of Hecate was set up on the 
bastton liesule the temple of the \\ uiglcss Vtctory Alcamcncs 
also made several other well known statues in Athens One w as 
the Dionysus, m gold nml non, that was in the temple close by 
the great theatre llic foundations both of the tcmplo and 
of the basis of tbo statue arc still extant, and 1* productions of 
tbo figuro upon coins show that the god was represented ns 
seated on a throne, holding n cup in 011c h md and a sccptro or 
thvrsus m the other 3 Of a statue of Arcs made by Alcaiucn-w 
we know nothing hut that it stood in a temple of the god His 
Hephaestus, al«o in Athens, is selected for praise by Cicero, 
the god w as represented as “standing on both feet, and, with the 
help of the dnper\, his Hmenc’s was slightly indicated, yet 
not so as to give the impression of deformity ” It is natural 
to compiro this statue with the limping Fhiloctctcs of Fythv 
gora% jihoso pain seemed to make it«elf felt 1 >\ those that saw 
him Tho contrast gives us the c ocntial difference letween 
the moderation and rc cnc that mark the associates of Pludia«, 

• 1 r 23-5 

* Soe note at «n 1 of t! n wet a on tl e I/'AjW ■* i a the Gxnlmt. 

* V HR. Cl *v on /*•*«*, 00. I t 
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t and the powerful and even painful vigour of the earftei sculptors 
who in the first exuberance of freedom from archaic trammels 
sometimes transgress the limits of mtistic reticence and 
sobriety 

Another statue of a god by Alcamenes was an Asclepius m 
a temple at Mantmea he also made a colossal Athena *and 
Heracles of Pcntelic marble 1 set tip by Thrasylmlus at Thebes 
as a memorial of his starting fiom that city on the expedition 
which terminated successfull}' in the expulsion of the thirty 
tyr uits in 403 BO This last commission gnes us the latest 
date in the career of Alcamene9 and shows us that he iv as still 
in full artistic vigour at the end of the fifth century 2 If he 
was also a pupil and even a rival of Phidias according to a 
widely spread tradition his career must have been a long one 
fov even if we exclude the Olympian pediments from oui con 
sileiation «e must still allow that he had already attained 
an eminent position before the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war 

Two statues of goddesses by Alcamencs are mentioned in 
connection with stories of an artistic competition Ho is said 
to have made an Aphrodite winch was preferred to that sent 
in by his lival Agoracritus rather from the partiality of his 
fellow Athenians than from the superiority of Ins work M e 
have already seen in considering Agoracritus the sequel of this 
same storj w hich tells how tho defeated competitor disposed of 
his statue as N&iesis Whether the Aphrodite in question was 
the go ldess of the Gardens or not there is no evidence but 
tho identification seems probable when wo consider tl at this 
was the one work of Alcamenes satd to have been made with the 
help of Phidias an 1 that the Nemesis also had the citdit of tho 
same assistance Thus tho story whatover ho its worth seems 
to record a contest between two pupils of Phi has each of them 
helped by t! eir common master There is yet another story of 
a competition between Alcamenes and*Plndias himself lecoided 

1 Perl ips n rcl ef f e accej t tl e s mple emendat on t’Tri reirou \t0o tou 
IlevrAg* * but tiers! g s lo btful 

s It 1 s been mro ta e 1 tl at tl s Tact p •eel lea tl e poss 1 1 tj of tl e cmploj 
w. Alcamenes. on. *a, C. *, vuj’uus.tm 

been un old rt an when 1 e vorke I for II rwybul s if 1 o ere as old is feoj hoel s 
vl en that poet prod cc 1 U e P! Uocletc* it wo 11 st 11 be pos ble thougl #of 
course improbable tlat he n e l t lave been cmploj el s atj years before at 
OJymj la. 
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by Tzctzcs, o« what authority we cannot tell. In this cfso the 
commission was for two statues of Athena, to bo setup upon 
lofty columns j 1 and it i3 said that the work of Alcamenej, Jicing 
graceful and delicate, pleased best before the two wcio mounted 
and in position, but Phidi is had calculated .all his effects and 
propitious for the height at which they were to bo seen, and 
therefore, though his statue, with its paitcd lips and distended 
nostrils, did not look well close, it testified the skill of the 
artist by its fine effect when it was set up at a hoight Though 
it is unlikely that there is any historical foundation for this story, 
it embodies a valuable piece of criticism, probably due originally 
to some ono who was familiar with the works of both artists. 
It is well in accordance with what wo know of Phidias, in whose 
colossal statues the application of principles of geometry and 
optics was indispens tble ; while Alc.vmcncs i3 praised elsewhere 
for the delicacy of his work in detail 

Besides these statues of divinitic*, only one athlete is ascribed 
to Akamencs, a bronze “ pcntatblus,” who was called the 
encrinomenos, a word of which the exact meaning is hard to 
catch 2 It should mean “entering a contest, 1 ' or “being 
examined for qualification ” ; and so may have represented an 
athlete, presumably not in action, but standing so as to display 
himself to the best advantage. Being a competitor m the 
“ pcntathlura," lie would bo an “alliound” athlete, evenly 
developed in all parts of his body; uud such a subject might 
well offer an opportunity for an ideal rcndcrin£ of the athletic 
figure in its finest proportions and development. If we 
possessed this figure 3 it would bo interesting to compare it 
with the Doryphorus of Polyclitus, a statue of similar intent, 
with which it is probibly about contemporary. A\'e can hardly 

1 Statues set up “on columns” were not u»ual until Homan times, amt it is 
most timpting to translate "al<ose Ibe columns," « r. in the pediments of a tenij b, 
ami c»en to rsftr tins story to the two Atinnas in the cast an 1 west jitltm'-nL* 
of the Parthenon But this is host set a*hto as a possible, but not I roOtat )l 
speculation. Even if the storj«Jid refer to these two, it wouM hare but little 
Weight as to tl^ir real authorship, being clear! j rhetorical in character 

* It Is commonly rendered m German mus'erjuthj, which ‘cems to Imply 
a tnuLilation “chosen as a model/ ignoring the j resent len«e. In other cases 
snrVi n oycdyewirant, mvtdyemcnf, etc , such present pxrt’icrj'ics Kem always Vo 
refer to some process the sulject is onlcrgoing in the representation, and tire 
analogy shoult if possible be followed here 

1 It has been suggested that we may rccognbe it in a fgore of a pentathtus, 
stiui ling with the discus in his left hand Itut he is eri iently preparing for tbo 
throw, not merely standing before judges (>ec OrerbeeV, 3rd cdiU«n. I. p. 276). 
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doubt 0 that the athletic type chosen by Alcamejies would he 
K much lighter ind more graceful as opposed to the massive and 
powerful form preferred by Polyclitus Nor is this contrast 
inconsistent with another drawn between the same two sculp 
tors by Quintilian, who here couples Phidias with Ale imenes in 
his criticism He praises Polyclitus for the beauty an 1 1 ibon 
ous finish of his worl yet says it lacl s that nobility of*con 
ception 1 which we find in Phidias and Alcamenes All we learn 
from other criticisms is that Alcamenes was placed in the veiy 
highest rank among sculptors , by some second only to Phi has 
He seems to have been the most original and the most versatile 
among his fellow pupils Being the youngest of them and 
surviving his master by many ye irs ho probably escape 1 to a 
great degree from the overshadowing influence which in their 
case led to their fame being practically absorbed in that of 
Phidias Ho worked in gold and ivory, in marble and m 
bronze but, with the exception of tho athlete just mentioned 
his works represent gods, and a large proportion of them seem 
to have been temple statues This fact seems to justify us in 
following the tradition of ancient writers and classing Alcamenes 
among the pupils of Phidias 

In tho fifth century the old images of tho gods which had 
hitherto been tho chief objects of worship camo to be considered 
more and more inadequate partly because tho old mythological 
conceptions failed to satisfy any longer the more enlightened 
aspirations of £b© people, putly because tho primitive idols 
contrasted too crudely with the wealth of sculptural offerings 
that surrounded them In this crisis the art of sculpture came 
to tho assistance of religion Wo ha\ e already seen the meal 
culablo influence of works like the Zeus and Athena of Phidias 
in raising and ennobling the religious conceptions of tho many 
and m reconciling the few to tho old forms which they might 
else have been inclined to reject Tho numerous temples and 
various divinities of Greece demanded many such embodiments 
of tho religious conception belonging to a particular shrine and 
tho pupils of Phidias seem to have set themselves especially to 
meet the need In doing this they often followed their'mastcr 
so closely that their separate existence was almost forgotten, 

1 II may teem strange to translate pond is in this way tut tl e contrast shows 
that this n u»t be the meaniD 0 , which is in accordance with tho Latin uso* of 
jrartfaj etc 
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but it was nfi small achievement for them to ln\o produced 
a series of great stitues which were deemed worth} of attnbu 
tion to the greatest of Greek sculptors If Phidias fouyded no 
definite school which extended beyond tho lifetime of tho*o who 
had actually worked with him, this was chiefly because his 
influence was more personal m character, and imparted loft} 
ideals and noble conceptions of the gods, rather th in an} 
systems of stylo and proportion, or skill in particular kinds of 
technique Put hero and there in later times wo shall como 
across other artists who seem to draw their inspiration dircctl} 
from Phidias, and though wc cannot clis3 them also as his 
pupils, the} servo to show that tho power of his example 
remained, and that his great statues rotamed their position in 
the rcvcrenco and affection of Greece, even nfter tho art of 
sculpture had turned asido to follow new methods and different 
anus 

iW« on the Aphrodite t;i the Gardens —A btstuo of A( hrodite, of very 
delicato and refilled stylo clothed in a transparent clinging drapery* exist* 
in several copea, the best known is that in the Louvre It is generally 
called \ onus Ccnetnx heciuvo it aj pare on coins which have been brougl t 
into relation with the staluo male by Arcesilaus for tl o Julian family (sen 
$78) ttwt tl o typo occurs earlier — for exanqle in tern, cottas from Asia 
Minor,— and th is it appears that Arcesilaus like his contemporary lasitclcs, 
alojtcl tyjics from cailior artists which lie renrolucel in their general 
character whilo a Iding to them the impress of his ovn manner and exccn 
tion It n therefore legitimate witlout refusing to assign tils work to 
Arcesihus to look for tl e famous earlier staluo wl iclt I o rej ro luced 
lurtwanglcr and others identify it as tho Ailrodilo in the (aniens of 
Alcnmenes The i lent if cation is a tempting one 1 nt lacks definito cviJenee 
The statue is j ist what one would imagine tho work of Alcauteuts to be like 
yet it i ny perfectly well be something else In fact tl is identification stands 
on much tho same groun 1 as tl e attribution of tl e \ polio on the OtoJ halos 
to lythagoras , it is worth recording as a conjecture, and as an in lication^if 
tl o fmi rcssion | reduce 1 1 y tl o literary e\ l lence but cannot bo inserted os a 
I eco of venfed information Jtore detaile I cons deration is theref ro reserved 
here, as in the case of the works of I asitcles, for the section cot corning tl o 
suilj tor from whom tl e extant co] les arc derived 

^ 38 Scholar* of C tlajnis and Myron, an l other Jttic S, ul/tor* 
— 1 raxias the Athenian, a pupil of Cal inns, began the neiilj turo 
m tho pediments of tho tcmplo of Apollo nt Delphi, which wire 
complltcd tftcr his death bj Androsthenes o know nothing 
of this sculpture except its subject — Apollo, Artemis, am! Lcto, 
with the Muse*, lit tho eastern pediment, and Dionysus anil tho 
T«h} rules in the western Hero wo nguti tho principle of 
contrist, which wo have already noticed clsowhoie, between tho 
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quiet And stately subject on the fiont of the tciju le and the 
*" rout of l acchautea at the back And tlio setting sun on one 
pediment presumably balanced by the rising chuiot of the 
moon at the opposite corner, roc ills tlio rising sun uid setting 
moon in the cistern pediment of the Parthenon uid mi) even 
hai o suggested that splendid device for filling the extremities 
of the tmngular field, and at the same timo giving aj j ropmte 
surroundings to tho central subject Unfortunately the f rcnch 
excavations hive not led to the recovery of any lcmuns of 
these pediments which must have been entirely dcstioycd or 
removed It seems natural to connect tho employment of 
Attic artists upon the temple at Delphi with its rcbuillmg by 
tho Attic family of the Alcnnconidac who supplied a front of 
marblo when they only contracted for stone , the) may have 
added also tho sculpture that adorned tho pediments and 
metopes In any cose it hardly seems likely th it i pupil of 
Calanus would luvo been employed to dccoi ito a tcmplo like 
that of Delphi, after the pre-cnnncnco of Phuhas and those that 
woiked under him at Athens bad been acknow ledged , and so we 
must probably assign these pediments to the first h ilf of the fifth 
century Both tho pediments and tho metopes, which con 
tained scenes from a gigantonnchy and exploits of Hcrnclcs 
and Pei sous, are referred to in the Ion of Puripidcs But this 
docs not necessarily imply that they h td been recently erected 
when the play was brought out, though the credit Athens 
gained by thenu presentation to the temple may have induced 
an Attic poet to dwell upon them 

Lycius the son and pupil of Myron, seems to hai o followed 
in his fathci s steps His dato is established by an inscription 
on the basis crowning one of the two butti esses that form the 
extremities of the w mgs of the Propylaea at Athens Pausanns 
saw the equestrian st itues that stood on these buttresses, but, 
by a strange misunderst Hiding connected them with the sons 
of Xenophon His mistake was explained by the discovery 
of the inscription which records a dedication niwdo by the 
Athenian knights from the spoil of their enemy in a uctory 
g lined undei tho leadership of Xenophon (of course dot the 
historian 1 ) and others, the name had ewdcntly caught tho eye 
of Pausamas, and ho had made a note of it without reading the 

1 It Is tempting to suggest that it \ as h s grandfather tf so the talent* of 
Xenophon as a cavalry general would he hereditary 
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whole inscription Below comes the at list’s sign iture, 'Ai'kio? 
iroitfrfv ‘BAevdr/xt's Mtjpwi-o? If the statues w ero first set up 
on these buttresses, they would necessarily he eithci e*nlcm 
poriry with the building of the PiopyliLa (417 412 nc), or 
else later But the inscription on tho basis is ro-ent, on the 
other side and tho other inj up, in slightly liter characters, 
and % tlns seems to pioie that tho stitues weic oiiginnlly 
dedicated a fen years earlier, prolubly nbont tho middle of 
the century, and were later tiansfcried to thc«c buttresses 
the date thus guned is of especial interest as deciding beyond 
dispute the period of Myron himself, hut wo cannot well place 
tint period ranch further Inch, and therefore we must class 
these statues among Lyons’ earlier works 

A great gioup by Lycius, dedicated ut Olympia, represented 
tho combat between Achilles and Mcrnnon 7 It stood on a 
scmicirculir bise, on either extremity of which stood the 
opposing ch impious In the middle w is Zeus, supplicated by 
'1 hctis md Eos, each on behalf of hot ow n son In tho inter 
module space were othci famous hciocs on the Grech and 
Tiojan sides, opposed in pairs '11ns group lcmmds us 
irresistibly of the similar comjiositions made by Ointas of 
Acgini, one of them leprescntmg the heroes of the Trojan 
war, and out standing on a similar seniicitcuUr base It 
«cems a fur mfeicncc to traco Aegmetan influence in the 
more athletic side of Attic sculpture, is represented by 
Myron and his associate*, and to suppose that," when Acgma 
lost its jwlitical independence, the tradition of its art sunned 
m works like this of Lycius Tho commission was gnen by 
the city of Apolloma m Epirus, as a dedication foi i uctory. 
ovei tho Abantes of Throinmn 

Besides fit i tncs of Argon tuts, of which we know nothing 
further, and i portrut of the athlete Antoly iu«, whose beauty 
is celebrated in Xenophon’s Symposium, Lycius nude two 
stitues of bois which havf led to much di-cus-ion , ono held 
a sprinkler f»r holi water, and was set up on the Acropoh-, 
liefore the teimnos of Aitenm Brauronia , the other vis 
blow mg lip with his brcith \ smouldering fire It i>» muio-'sHdc 
to Fijumte this list from a similar work In Styppix < f Cyprus, 

* Tl« auljvci la a. favomle we with j'aUiUra, wl > n only foil w ll e 
Trrslj* of Iftlun*, sn l r»j wri t Zta< westing He noils of it* In*’ In * 
till# snl «1«-1 ling stconlinsli Me <ld not too* wti»ll r Ljcitu alojlnl 
thl* ton i of tl e atorj 
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which* represented a slivo roosting entroils an$ at the same 
time Wowing up the fire with his breath This last slave is 
further identified as a favourite of Pericles one of the skilled 
workmen employed on the buildings at Athens, who fell from 
a height and was injured so seriously that his life was despaired 
of until Athena ippetred m a dreim to Pericles and t>ld him 
to make use of the herb Parthenium 1 as a lemedy As i tliank 
ofienng there was set up not onl) the bronze statue of Athena 
Hygieia by Pyrrhus of which the basis may still be seen in 
si/u m fiont of one of the columns of the Propyl lei, but also 
a portrait of the slave himself, in the attitude already described 
It seems likely that two examples of bo curious a subject made 
by L}Cius and Styppax respectively at about the same time, 
must have had some relation to one another , but it would bo 
futile to conjecture exact]} what that relation was It is more 
instructive to note the characteristics of this little group of 
bronze statues, which belong to a class which Ins been quaintly 
but not majipropnately termed “ religious genre ’ Tho subjects 
were evidently intended to interest, not only foi their own 
sake but also for tho opportunity which they gave for the 
display of the aitist’s skill, yet they are dedicated to religious 
purposes, and one is actually a thank offering for a deliverance 
Perhaps, in this case, the nature of the subject was a device to 
justify the setting up of a statue to a slave within the sacred 
precinct, somewhat as at the end of the previous century, a 
sinnlu difficulty had been met in tho case of I cacna, the com 
panion of Harmodius and Anstogiton W hen her fortitude 
vindicated for hei a statue on the Aciopolis, which seemed to 
c be precluded by her profession, Amphicrates had sj mbohcallv 
recorded her heroism by lCpresenting her in the gutso of a 
lioness, the beast whose name she bore So too Styppax: may 
have rendered this slave, under the guise of a minister attending 
tho sacred fito on the altar’ 

1 Not wl at we coll Porthen um bit a plant con roon on tl e Acropol s and 
st H used for heal ng p rposes in 11 ® Levant It is called dvifhxopro or erba i If 
venlo (so Hei Irelcl ) 

s The suggestion that tl s slave was represented as actually crou lung before 
tl e f et of the Athena of Pyrrl s an l blow ng i p tl e fire on her altar is an 
tenable The altar of Athena Iljg e a is a large o e at some d stance in front 
of U e atat le and tl e stal e at the go 1 less is a led cation not an. object of 
worsh p The long 1 asis on i h eh it is suggested y a $ the slaie may hare stood 
is obviously a ad 1 tion of n ch later date Tl ese facts are incorrectly Stated 
n almost all boohs on the subject. 
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The bisis of his jk rtmt of I criclcs his 1 cen found during the 
recent cxc nations on the Acropolis at Athen and the work is 
doultlc » the original from which are derned «c\cnl extant 
coyie one of them in the British Mu'cum (big 72) Hu* port rut, 
b\ its sinif le and se\ ere treatment cspcmlh in the modelling 
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if eyes and beard shows the character of the fifth century and 
.t the same time the nobility and ideal treatment of the face 
na\e*«ne understand the words of Plmy applied to this woiX 
* mirumque in hac arte est quod nobiles a iros nobihoi es fecit 1 * 
t is not so much an accurate presentment of the features of 
Pericles that we have before us, as an embodiment an<J, ox 
pression of the personality of the man who summed up m 
himself the glocj and artistic activity of Athens in the fifth 
century , there is no attempt to catch the minor details and 
more accidental traits of the individual, as in latoi portraits 
The statue 13 dated by the inscription to about 440 430 tc 
yet it shows no sign of advancing age m the face of Pencles, 
who is represented as in the full perfection of manhood 

Another statue by Cresilas, which has given rise to much 
discussion is one described by Pliny as “a man wounded and 
fainting in whom one can feel how little 3 life is left This 
worlc is by general consent identified with a bronze statue on 
the Acropolis at Athens described by Pausamas, representing 
the Athenian general, Dntrephes 4 wounded with arrows, a 
basis found on the Acropolis, recording Hermoly cus the son of 
Dntrephes as the dedicator, and Cresilas as the artist, must 
almost certainly belong to this statue and dates from about the 
middle of the 5th century The basis is square, and has two 
squaie holes m it, lying m one of its diagonals, for fixing the 
statue, which must theicfore have been represented in sonic 
unusual posititfi A figure of a warrior pierced with airows, 
and staggering with his feet some distance apart is found on 
an Attic lecythus of about this period , and it has been con 
ysetmed 5 that it may represent the death of this same Dutrc 
phes, which evidently caused a good deal of sensation at Athens 
from its peculiar circumstances Of course considerable caution 
is necessary in recognising a copy of a contemporary statue on 

1 Perhaps translate from an epigram d\X 17 t iypnf wl roirro 6av/j&t<tr 
fxet toH tbyevt t frt iff* tvytrttrrfpa r if fie marvel of tin art i« that it 
1 ns added to the nob 1 ty of nol le men but as II Stuart Jones ren srhs 
not l s in Pliny i sually means only famous so it may mean the shill of tl e 
artist “has aided to the fame of fan o s men 1 y maVn g tl eir portrn tl 

a AAr Kpx 1SS9 p 3C 

* Ste I! S. Jones ?>o US iote 

4 Not as Fa saniis supposed - the Di ‘.replies nl 0 is mentioned by Tbuey ! I<* 
v 29 (413 »c) bnt an ear) er man of lie same name, perhaps the father v of 
Mcnstratns ( 1 1 75 etc) So Fart a angler V sterj tees p 123 

* feee Furtw’ingler loe. eiA P 121 
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a vase of tWs» period, sueli a thing is >cry unusual, but the, 
coincidences are strange if wc do not suppose these various 
pieces of evidence to bo connected If wc imagine tbt*statuc 
to have boon in much the position w o sec in the figure on the 
vase — as is probable fiom the indications on the basis — it was 
certainly a tour-deforce in bronze technique, and m its cut lously 
distorted attitude, mil its representation of a man fighting to 
the a ergo of dcith, it reminds us of Myron’s Discobolus and 
Ltd is, and seems to show that Cresdas fell stiongly under 
M\ ron’s influence Of other worl s of Cresilas at c know nothing 
but the names, two more bases ha\c been found with his name, 
one at Athens, belonging to a statue of Athena, another at 
Hermtone, from a statue of Demetor Clithoni i , ho is also said 
to have made a Dorypliortis 1 and a wounded Amazon — ono of 
thoso m the famous Ephesian competition These suffice to 
mark him as an artist of considerable virioty as well as of ln 0 h 
ideals and technic il skill 

Slrongyhon is another irtist of considciablc fame and aaricty, 
of uhoso works wo know but little One of them which is 
often referred to represented, in bronze, a colos* il figure of the 
wooden liorso of Troy, with some of tho Grcok heroes looking 
out of it Ihc basis of this liorso has Icon found on tho Aero 
polls at Athens, and appears to d ito from a year not long before 
411 no, when it 13 referred to in tho LirJs of Aristophanes 
Strong) lion is saul to luvo been funous for his sculpturo of 
horses and hulls , whence it lias been conjcctuitd that a bronzo 
bull, dedicated nc ir the liorso on tho Acropolis, was al 0 by him 
As to anothor work of his wo have more satisf ictory information 
IIo made a statuo of Artemis Soteira at Mcgara, of wluch„a 
replica w as set up at P ig ic The coni 3 of these tw 0 tow ns show 
an identic d figure of Artemis, it Pigac actually m 1 temple and 
on 1 bisis., this must certainly be the statuo m ido by Stiongy 
lion 2 It w as of bronze, and the coins show U 3 that the goddess 
was represented ns holding two torches, and in rapid motion 
She w ears a short chiton, girt round the wai«t and barely reaching 
to tluvknco, and high hunting boots — the regular dre s of the 
huntress Artemis m late Greek art, indeed, it «cems likely 
enough that we must attribute to Strong) lion the creation of 

•* *V> only ty n jrobable rmrnlatnn, I liny* M*55. went* tie worl to a 
Ctejlhm otherwise unlnowti 

* Jiul oof anil Girdntr \ «« CWu on / uus. 
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this t}|tc, one of the mo«t familiar m Greek m\ thftlog) If «o, 
though wc mat not be able to identify an) cop) of his \rtcmis 
it M(**ira, we raa) nee her more or le s remote reflection in 
nmi} well known statues Other works b) Strong hon were a 
boy on i final! scale, famous for the admiration felt for it bv 
Brutus, nn Amazon, who was called f uenemu* or of t ho beautiful 
shin*’ 1 (not one of tho*c in the hphe nn competition) and three 
statues of Muses on Helicon From these few ficUwc can 
infer neither the origin nor the school of Strong) lion he lived 
ill out the time of the l’cloponncsnn war ind is he wtrked for 
bith Athens an l Me 0 ira, we cannot issign him with ecrtaint) 
to in) influence He seems to h nc worked almost c , cclii«ii el) 
in I ronre, and created a t)]»c which was of wide influence m 
later art, excessive, admiration of hut work was among the 
affect itions of Homan amateurs 

CiUitntfhui is an artist whom we Imc nlrcad) seen coupled 
with Cilamis, ns nn exmiplcof the griccful suhtlct) of Attic 
sculpture, m contrast to the gr mdeur and lire with of Fludt is 
mid r»l)clitiw He, indeed, represents more than ui) other 
the direet rucccssi m of purely Attic art, winch wo traced to its 
culmination in Cdimis before thorcietion to a stronger and 
severer Rt) hi under Done tnflucncc Callimachus lseaulc'cu 
to Lave carried this refinement and delicacy so far ns to lo 
a fault, lm is c died caMwltchnus, the man who frittered 
aw i) Ins art on details, and is said to liavo been so dithcnlt to 
setisf) with his^iwn work that tho excessive ami lvbouous finish 
which ho gave it dcstro)cd its beau tv In lmn some have seen 
uot without reason the origin itor of tho*c over refined and 
affected works which later, ns the Neo-Attic reliefs, occupied a 
prominent place m decorative art Besides a statue of Hem at 
i'latie .1 we le irn of onl) one work of sculpture b) Cilliinichu« 
C«Ui« duumg Baconian maidens prohald) tho*c who danced at 
llu festival cf Artemis at Gar)ac, and were called Car)»tids, 
then must unt Iso confused with tho figures liter called Cur) a 
tt Is in architecture " Such dancing figures are not uncommon 
in later reliefs, an 1 mij l»c ultiniatclv derived from the statues 
b) C dhmachus 11 c hear of him not onl) ns a rcuIj tor, I ut also 

l Me was jtvsi ally »1 > m • i all h-aV • i re N»rn I »J f^r rarrlrJ »!«'t ! 
«ll* Un> tot f«rha|>s tl ti of tl al are l»yon I ra coJit la 

•Hrr- hi> i " In l pr*ant t r t) ntlfjlng »f>y nHr l Vmarr^i «itl ilhitatut 

1 Tl ft* anMt«r-torsl *rrr t n>j ly ral.'M tlpai In 11 k- fifth ctcts y 
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'is skilled in «ther branches* of decorative and mechanical art 
thus he made the I imp in the Erechtheum, which burned all the 
1 ear round, and had a golden palm tree to serve as chimney , 
and he is credited with the invention of the Corinthian 
capital — perhaps in error, as it is already found in the temple 
it Bjssae but Ictinus maj have used theie the invention of 
his fellow Athenian He is also said to have first used the dull 
m marble — that is to s ly, probablv , the 1 mining drill for cutting 
the folds of draper} and other deep lines of modelling In fact, 
his mlluence on later art and his mechanic il and technical 
inventions distinguish him beyond his actu il attainment in 
“Clllpture 

§ 39 Attic influence outsi le Athens F) igalta — The temple 
of Apollo Epicunus at Bas«ao near Phigaln was one of the 
most famous in the PeJoponnesp 1 alike for the m igmficence of 
its position, and the beauty of its irchitectnral forms and its 
sculptural decoration It was built by the people of Phigalia 
m thanks to Apollo to whom they attributed their immunity 
from a plaguo that ravaged the surrounding country during the 
Peloponnesian war It has been disputed whether this was the 
great plague of 430 B .0 described by Thtitydide* but said by 
him to hav o sjku ed the Peloponne«e or another pi igue ten } ears 
later Architectural and sculptuial forms combine to confirm 
the attribution of the temple to this period 

Tho temple is of peculiar design, and shows us tho freedom 
with which a great architect like Ictinus who wfis emplovcd on 
this temple as well as the Parthenon at Athens ind the Hall of 
the Mysteries at EIcusis dealt with the conventional plan of a 
Greek temple At first glince tho temple appears to be of the 
usual form with promos and opisthodomus and surrounded 
with a pcristj le except that it faces noith and south instead of 
east and west But the interior of the building deviates stringely 
from the normal irr mgement it consists of a sm ill cella at the 
south end opening tow ard the east by a door m the long eastern 
side of tho ample, here doubtless was the statue f icing east as 
usual # To the north of this cella is an open court taking up 
all tho rest of the building and surrounded b} attached Ionic 
column's varied by ono Corinthian, the earliest known m the 
middle of the space between the cella and the comt Over 

1 Ta sanl-ta sajs it was socon l only to tlie temple of Athena ilea at Tegea 
vltlcli was liu It bj Seopvs (see § 49) 
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I ? cont,nuoui ™,„,d 

SuX 8 CO “’ ‘ Henco "” l,k « the friezes that 

nsirvll) surround the outside of i building it was all visible 

PMltlon°m4T lt t ib Ver th ° pro ' nos 11 th ° north end m a" 
melon ” 1™ ! l H occupied by the metopes at Olympia Here 
ms,°mL„t i l ? sh rcl,<!f 0t lh “ e “">y comparatively 

Srieze menl ” h " C bcc " covered II, esc Z well as 

now in the n C "j ^ o hue grained Peloponnesian marble 1 are 
excavlted m The Ph, S“ 1,a n sculptures we.e 

architect Pod 1/ ^ a P art y of explorers including the 
men m ,814 p Mtl " cre P urchasKl V «» British Goiern 
Tur nat™ l n™ 8 t0 the El 6 ln “arliles the) mate 

teetural sc?? , 6Ct , 10 !: "nmalled for the study of arch, 

tectural sculptures of the fifth century ’ 



' n «s»l an frier# neraclej (Brit #1 Mine 

of Greek“ l S a' th ° f,re20 ,' , “ '''ruled into two puts, a battle 
tlio former neeiM^ ma2 °! 18 '‘"'I' 1 batt,c of !nd Centaurs, 

ho laltoE 1 ,? ° *'; lc! th “ court, and one slab oier, 
elf "'V® th » o'lmr two suits A, to the 
it secms eLr , ' . V "“a 0 '* ' S°»d of uncertal.it) , but 
a group of ‘ TV' th ” ,h0rt ,Mos ' nortli all I south had 
position' PCCnl m,CrMt ' to afford a centre to the com 

west conicr tlC To this° 9 ent an rB Probably began at the south 
Artemis' in „ * "V' , Uh ^‘ «“ eroup of Apollo and 
she drncs while bo bends bis Ipw 
f ro a the quam ■» of Dot nad imrT-*#i 
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against the rSonsters Perhaps the goddess is hastening to 
the help of those who, on the next slab, have taken refuge 
• at her image The Cen tauromachy continues all alor^j* this 
side, and turns the corner to the north where it ends m 
the great gioup of which the invulnerable Cacncus is the 
central figure A\ e have already seen in the case of the 
Tlieseum, how tins theme lends itself to effective composition 
in a frieze After the Caenens group comes the beginning 
of the battle agunst the Amazons, which encroaches by one 
slab on the north side, while it fills the east and south sides 
entirety In the middle of the south Bhort sido was Heracles, 
distinguished by Ins club and lion skin , Ins opponent is presum 
abty the queen of the Amazons (Fig 73) The tw o combatants 
cross each other’s paths and stuke back at one another, thus 
making a bthnee in the composition, peculiarly suitable for 
figures that form the centre of a larger group The effect 
IS similar to that of Athena and Poseidon in the western 
pediment of the Parthenon 1 The rest of the frieze is rich 
and varied m motion, full of imagination and originality of 
design, with here and there a group which is almost startling 
m its uncon* nationality , thit, for instance, of a Centaur who 
bites one adversary in tho neck, while he lashes out with his 
heels against another who holds his shield against this savage 
attack, or that of a Greek who tilts an Amazon off her horse 
by seizing hci shoulder and her foot The treatment of the 
mulo is mostly vigorous and correct especially m the male 
figures, and the athletic frimes of the Amazons, but it is 
uneven in quality, and is particularly weak in the nude female 
form when exposed, vs m the Lapith women The drapery 
remaikable, it is designed, though not always executed, with 
great skill ind freedom, and floating masses of it arc often used 
to fill vacant spices m the field — a feature which wo have 
already seen in Attic work of this period But the extremely 
low relief of some portions shows a greater dependence on the 
help of coloiu, and a greater subjection to influence of pictorial 
method, than we often find in Athens itself, and there are 
some mannerisms peculiar to this Pfugxlixn frieze — for example, 
the way in which the drapery of the short chiton is stretched 
across m horizontal folds between the knees 

"All these characteristics of design and of execution, taken 
1 &o A II Smith British Museum Catalogue. 
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together, seem to show thit the design is due to tin Attic artist, 
as we Bhould expect from the employment of Ictinus, the 
architect of the Parthenon But the frieze doc3 not appear 
to be the work of the same bands as the decorative sculp 
tures which we see on the aarious buildings of Athens 
itself Some of their excellences and defects then yipen 
onty in rendering the mile form, the manneusms in the 
treatment of drapery, maho it likely that local aitists of Iclo- 
ponnestan tiaming were employed in the execution undu the 
general direction of an Attic master In this w iy wo cm best 
explain the obuous affinities in design to works of the Attic 
school, while the pictorial and dccoratno elements especially 
in the treatment of drapery , w ero naturally cither ex iggcrated 
or inadequately mastered by the local artisans to whom they 
were unfamiliar Hero the internal eudence offered by the 
style is confirmed by literary autlioiity, and so the Phtgilian 
sculptures offer i cluo to guide us when wo meet with a 
somewhat similar character in other sculptures both in the 
Peloponncsc 1 and in Asia Minor * 

§40 I > ohjchlu3 3 — Two names stmd out beyond all others 
as rcpiescnt itive of the sculpture of the fifth ccntuiy — thoso of 
Phuh is and Polyclitus So f ir wo hat c considered cither works 
in which the influence of Phi his is predominant oi artists 
whom it is nituial to associate with the school of which he waB 
the most distinguished figure, if not tho acknowledged head 
But Athens in°tho fifth century shows no artistic exclusiveness, 
she seems rather, in claiming for hciself a pre-cmincnco among 
the Greeks m the arts of peace to h ive become to a certain 
♦extent representative and to have absorbed mto herself much 
of what was best in the woil of her neighbours m ad lition to 
continuing her own earlier traditions Wo ha\e seen m par 
ticular, how the monuments testify to a strong accession of 
Peloponneuan influence in the Attic art of tho earlier put of 
the fifth century, and how tradition assigns Agclidas of Aigos 
as a master to two of the greatest of Attic artists *at this time 
The third pupil accorded to Ageladas by tradition is Pqlychtus 
who succeeded him as the recognised head of tho Argive school 

1 See p 339 * See p 345 

* The Greek IloWXe to t vs tratisl te rated Polycletus by G cere an 1 Qu at 1 an 
hence the French Folycl te, the German Polyklet and t! e form somet mes «used 
by English scholars Bnt Polycl tns the form nse 1 by PI nj s probably more 
familiar to Engl »! readers Cf Cl t s EXc to s in Shakespeare 
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of athletic sculjhurc fho relation ha» in ill three t isca been 
«li pitted Although wo might hue expected it to pais mi 
eh illcngcd in the cue of FoljchtUa, whoso Aigno origitf # md 
artistic connections seem to v ouch for its historical tiuth the 
difficulties duo to the respective dates of the tn o sculptors ire 
hero esk serious that the) hue led min) to reject it is irupos 
siblo If, lion ever, wo admit tint Agcltdas ncLcptcd n com 
mission is lito is 155 U.C, 1 there is no difliculty >n supposing 
th it Pohclitns— whoso aitistic nctmt) fills entire] v, so f ir is 
wo know, within the list fort) )cus of tlio fifth cent nr) — imy 
hire w orhc<l is a \» 0 ) under lm ictcnn prcdcccs«Oi Howoicr 
this mi) be lie ccrtunly accepted the tradition of the .Argue 
school as it lud been handed down b\ cirlici sculptors and 
consol id ilcd dining tho long life of Agolidas, ind though, he 
was regarded by liter time as the first to introduce i 8) stem of 
itldctic sculpture, md to establish i canon of proportions, it is 
dillicult to tell how much of this he owed to Ins predecessors 
• But his great creative imagination, which on il led him to make 
a tcmplo at at no second otil) to those of I’litdiis, mid Ins wonder 
Cul technical skill — m which ho was considered b) mmy to 
stiiul first among all the sculptors of mtuputv , — e uo him a 
position nlwv t all prev ions masters of the Argtv o school \\ hat, 
however, was generally regarded is tho most characteristic work 
of I»ol)ditils w is the statue in which ho embodied tho ideal of 
bodd) perfection, as conceived l»v the athletic schools of tho 
Pdoponnese in their earlier period — i statue which served, as 
it w is intended, for a model to all 1 iter artist*, and exercised 
as much influence on the bodd) t)j»o of Greek sculjittiro as the 
Aus of Hn his cxiru->vd on its rchsiou* ideal* 
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ling As to t]}G treatment of the hair all copies are pretty 
■well m agreement , it lies close to the scalp coming down low 
over the forehead and is divided all o% er its surface into short 
waving tresses which seem as if drawn on it, but never stand 
out separately m relief, it contrasts alike with the 1 ronzo 
hair of later art standing out freel) from the head md that m 
the USfet copy of Myrons Discobolus 1 in which the hair, lather 
than the sepaiate tresses is outlined in a harder line o\er the 
forehead, and is subdivided into more minute curls, clinging 
close but not waving all o\ er the head 

The other of Polyclitus two famous athletic statues the 
Diadumenus is also preserved to us only in inadequate copies 
Until recently the most trustworthy of these were a statue from 
\ aison m Trance now in the British Museum (Fig 7D) and a 
bronze statuette in the Louvre 2 To these may now bo added 
a head recently acquired by the British Museum and placed 
beside the Vaison statue and a 6tatue disco\ered on Delos 
which is perhaps the finest of all The Diadumenus is repre 
seated as a victor in the games binding about his heal the 
sacred fillet over which the judge was to place the wreath 
The position of the arms is much the same as in many statues 
and statuettes m which later sculptors delighted to represent 
Aphrodite binding her hair, and the motne of the artist is the 
same in both cases , it affords an excellent opportunity for 
displaying the sy mmetry and propoition of the arms and chest 
Unlike the Dorypliorus, who is slowly advancyig the Diadu 
menus is standing still, and thus though the weight of the 
hod) here also is borne maml) by the adt anccd right leg the 
poise of the figure is different , the centre of grant) m 1 chind 
the right foot insteal of abo\c it and on tho point of advance 
mg bc)ond it It is cndentl) in subtle distinctions like this 
and in the consequent mo hfication of all tl o muscles and tho 
whole pose of the statue that the art of Polyclitus excelled a 
comparison of the two works is the best possil 1c comment on 
the monotoiy complained of b) some ancient critics F\en in 

1 <5cc f> "37 

s T? c Fan e«e Prc 1 men s in the Brit ? Witsetm n clerrlj so fir moil fid I at 
to 1)0 i seless for style tlo gl ultimately ten el from I Ijcltis statue tie 
ton e remark nj pi i to tl e terra cotta statuette p il 1 1 ol i J H ^ 11 Ixi 
at o i the Br 11 h M eum the nwxHl cat on in tl « case » Praxit lea t! o gl 
it may 1 e lo 1 tc 1 \»1 etl or tl e coj y u the work of an ai c ei t or of a n e*lern 
art st 
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copies it is possible to appreciate to some extent the refine 
mont and delicacy of their differentiation , if wo possessed the 
.originals, it would doubtless be far more admirable Of "cither 
athletic statues by Polyclitus we have nothing but the name 
recorded, one is described by Pliny as an athlete using the 
strigihrfes/nnyew/m se, and is interesting for the identity of 
its subject with the “ Apoxyomenus ’ of Lysippus, which w as 
intended as a rival to Polyclitus’ Canon 1 

It was, however, not only in athletic sculpture that Poly 
clitus excelled His great gold and ivory statue of Hera in the 
Heiaeum near Argos was recognised as the visible embodiment 
of the goddess, and 13 mentioned as a w orthy counterpart to 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias Indeed, Strabo goes even 
further, and says that the Aigive statue excelled all others in 
its art, though the works of Phidias were more costly and on a 
larger scale Such a criticism is probably based on the work 
of some writer unduly partial to the Argne school, and non Id 
hardly be endorsed by modern opinion, if wo possessed the 
statues to which it refers We can, lion ev er, snfelj infer that 
Polyclitus excelled in the ideal representation of divine power 
and beauty , but the typo of Hera, in Greek mythology, is a 
less sublime and intellectual conception than that of Zeus or 
Athena, and for this reason more adapted to the limitations of 
the Argive school Hera in the Argive ceicmonies was espcci 
all) worshipped as the bride who } early renewed her virginity , 
and it was thus, probabl) , that Pol) clitus rejfl-escnted her 
She was enthroned, with a pomegranate m one hand, in the 
other a sceptre surmounted by a cuckoo, the bird m likeness of 
which Zeus was said to have shown himself to Hera On her t 
head was a crow n, decorated with figures of the Graces and the 
Hours In short, she was represented as the bride and contort 
of Zeus — the perfect type of youthful womanhood — a concep- 
tion that gave full 6copo to the study of perfection in phjsical 
foim and dignity of type, which bolonged especnlh to the 
Argive traditftn Wc may obtain some notion of what this 
ty pe wa3 # like from the contemporary coins of Argos and of LIis, 
which, however, must not, like Homan coins, be taken as copies 
of the work of Pol) clitus, hut rather as the dic-cuttcr's concep- 
tion of the type of Hera which found its most perfect cx 
presSion in the work of Pol) clitus The statue was made 
1 See p 407 
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immediately after the fire which consumed tlfo Hcracum in 
422 BC 

A? to other statues of god3 ly Polyclitus, we know nothing, 
for certain beyond the names, thoy were a Zeus Meilichius — 
the god of atonement — at Argos, set up after a massacre in 
418 BC, and made of white marble 1 a Hermes in Ljsimachia 
which must have been moved from elsewhere a Heracles 
moved to Rome and an Aphrodite at Amyclac supposing a 
tnpod set up after the battle of Aegospotami (405 nc) In 
most of these cases as in some others there is the possibility 
of doubt whether the work should be attributed to the elder or 
the younger Polyclitus , a similar doubt exists in the case of a 
group of marble, representing Apollo, Artemi3, and Leto, on 
Mount Lycone near Argos 2 The two artists w ere evidently 
not clearly distinguished from one another m antiquity , and 
if we had not the evidence of inscriptions to help us, we should 
find it very difficult to keep them apart 

As to another work of Polyclitus, Ins Amazon, wo have . 
more evidence , and it will be well to include here a brief 
notice of the set of statues of Amazons to w Inch it belongs , 
they arc best treated together, and Polyclitus is the only artist 
to whom one of them is attributed by a general consensus of 
opinion Pliny says that there wore certain Amazons dedi 
cated in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, a town said to have 
been founded bj Amazons These were by sculptors of differ 
ent periods Tut, m a competition of ment decided by the 
artists themselves Polyclitus was placed first, Phidra second, 
Cresilas third and Phradmon, an Argive of whom little else is 
known fouith 3 4 Among stitucs of Amazons of which many 
are pieservcd in our museums, there are some which clearly 
show tho style of the fifth century To omit minor variations 
oi later modifications, thero arc three main types — * 

1 An Amazon, leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her 
right hand resting on her head (Fig »7G), her chiton is fastened 
only on the n 0 ht shoulder, leaving her left bAast baTC, on 

1 The material Li strange for either tho cl ter or the lounger Polyclitus tie 
massacre may he wrongly identified T1 at the younger Polycl tus use 1 marble is 
a mere assumpt on 

a Also attribute 1 to the younger Polyclitus because of material See last 
note this fa n erely arguing in a circle • 

* Pli ly says fifth n along Cresilas Cydon (the Cydomau) n to two sculptors 

4 I follow here Michael is, Jihibuch 1S86 p 14 
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her right brejftt just outside the edge of the drapery is i 
wound 



J?o (t. Ami ion after rolyc tosfllomr tit ran} 


2 The Capitol ne t/pe — \n Vinazon uith her right arm 
nu cl leaning probablv on a spear (Fie 77) her head is bent 
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, down, her chiton is fastened on the left shoulder, it his been 



Fia 77 — Amsron Cipltobne type (.Home latcaa) 


unfastened from her right by her left hand, which still holds the 
drapery at her waist, so as to keep it clear of a \v ouncl below the 
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right breast, %heic is another wound abo^c it, she wears al^o 
a chhmys 



Pia ’« —Airmen Mattel (Bom* Vatican^ 


3 The so-called 'Mattel tjpe (Fig 78), representing not a 
wounded Amazon, but one using her spear as a pimping pole to 
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mount her horse , it is on her left side and sh4 grasps it w ith 
both hands, her right passing across over her head Her chiton 
is fattened on the right shoulder, leaving tho left bicast bare* 
and it is curiously drawn up below so as to expose the left 
thigh 

These typos very probably go back to the statues of 
Amazons in the temple at Ephesus which gave rise also to 
Plmj a story Pliny probably gives correctly the names of tho 
artists to w liom these statues were attributed beyond this his 
story is of little value though it probably lecords m a ihetorical 
form the opinion of some ancient critic Wo may, then make 
use of the names he gives to help us in considering tho extant 
statues of Amazons 

It is generally agreed that tho original fiom which the 
extant statues of type (1) are derived must have been made by 
Polyclitus Its excellences and its defects alike claim him as 
their author The attitude recalling that of the Diadumcnus 
the squarely made and vigorous form the athletic typo of the 
Amazon who though female in sex is male m modelling and 
in proportion tho resemblance of the head to that of the 
Doryphorus, with tho Bquaroly shaped skull and heavy jaw, 
tho absence of any expression of emotion or pathos, except 
of mcro weariness of battle, tho absenco of any adequate 
consideration of the modification necessitated by the wound 
in tho position of tho figure or its expression — all theso are 
charnctcristics*which wc should oxjicct to find in the work of 
tho Argue master With typo (2) tho case is not nearly so 
easy to decide The whole character and typo of tho figure is 
softer and more womanly, and tho wound and its effect upon 
tho Amazon aro never, c>cn in details, lost sight of as the 
central motno of the whole figure It might seem as has been 
well said by Michael is that typo (2) was consciously made as ft 
protcat against the inconsistencies of type (!) Tho type of tho 
head is not dissimilar, but is cntircty.transformcd by the pathos 
of tho expression, as she looks at her wounds 4 

It is best to bo cautions about tho attribution of tbjs second 
typo 1 Some attribute it to Phidias, others as confi lently,* to 
Cccstits, appealing to the design it ion ol hit « och as the ao<in<!&! 


* T1 o Cap lot no Amazon baj ll 0 came of SoalelM luwnbeil on It. But ! e ii 
only tho copy Mt tho name typo h repeat il elsewhere, tg in lie otatne in the 
■\ at can tl ig 77). 

* So l urtwansler iftultncfrle, p. 2a6. 
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Amazon, the* wound is certainly the leading motive m his 
statue, and is not mentioned in other cases Yet it is certainly 
( present, 1 though not allowed to form the leading motive, jg. the 
Amazon of Polyclitus All that seems certain is tint we see 
here a fifth century type, bj an artist who prefers womanly 
grace to athletic and almost virile character and proportion even 
m an Amazon , and who, when he introduces a wound into the 
statue, does not treat it as an accessor} , hut modifies the whole 
conception to suit it As a result, the spectatoi may indeed 
be said ‘almost to feel her pain as was said of the Philoctetes 
of Pythagoras, but, without more certain standards of compari 
son, it would be rash to say definitely who was the author of 
this Amazon 

As to the third type (Mattel) even more doubt is possible , 
indeed, it is by no means certain that it belongs to the same 
period as the other two, the way in which the drapery is 
draw n up to show the modelling of the left thigh reminds one 
of a similar device in the Artemis of Versailles and is not 
adequately explained by the position, any more than the 
drapery of the Aphrodite of Melos, the slim and graceful 
pioportions of the figure also suggest a latei period He 
cannot however, assign her with confidence to an} later artist, 
though her extremo grace is in favour of a Hellenistic origin 2 
Perhaps howeter so late an attribution must be given up, 
especially in view of the simpler charactci of the example at 
Petworth 3 which however, seems to belong *to tlie fourth 
rather than the fifth century 

§ 41 Scholars of I'ol jehtus — As the artistic activity of 
Polyclitus falls in the latter part of the fifth century, his 
scholais, as was to he expected mostly fall into the next 
period, hut we have such scanty information about mo°t of 
them, apart from their relation to their master, that it seems 
best to include most of them here especially as the great 

1 Michael a (fee c t ) refutes «Orerbech s suggest on that the wound was in 
troduced here f*>m the Capitol ne type 

2 Winckelmaim ident fied the Mattel Amazon as Strongyl on evKrrji ios hut 
it should gather ho eCfiypos 

Furiwangler suggests that this third type is that of Tin lias a theory wb ch 
will hardly ga n in acceptance by his additional conjecture that the Herculanean 
bronze head belongs to this type That head has been generally recognised as 
Polychtan 1 1 origin the head of the Mattel Amazon does not belong to it, but to 
a copy of the Cap toline typo 

• Jalrb 18S6 PI 1 
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common work on which many of them were engaged was the 
group set up by the Spartans in commemoration of the victory 
at Aggospotanu m 405 BO Of many of them we know little , 
moifl than the name , the most interesting group is the family 
of Patrocles who was perhaps the brother of Polyclitus Two 
of his sons were Naucydes and Daedalus 1 To these must be 
added the younger Polyclitus who is described by PaSsanns 
as the brother of Naucydes He was also the pupil of Naucydes 
and worked in the first half of the fourth century Another 
pupil of Naucydes waB Alypus Of most of these sculptors 
wo know little beyond the fact that they made statues of 
athletic victors-— -the stock subject of the Argivc and Sicyonun 
schools Naucydes also made a Discobolus v Hermes and a man 
sacrificing a ram commonly but without much reason identified 
with a statue of Phnxus on the Acropolis at Athens, » basis 
with his name has been found there He also made a portrait 
of the Lesbian poetess Eunna — probably one of those ideal 
portraits of famous men and women of old time that later , 
became common His brother Daedalus too produced what we 
inay call athletic genre as well as athletic portraits — boys scrap- 
ing themselves with the Btngil Naucydes worked with 
Polyclitus the elder in the Heraeum and made a Hebe of gold 
and ivory as a pendant to the great statue of Hera, other 
statues of gods are attnbuted to him as well is to his pupil 
and younger brother, the younger Polyclitus who worked in 
the first half ofctho fourth century 

The great group dedicated by the Spartans after Aegospotami 
reminds us of some of the earlier dedications from the spoils of 
the Persians notably that made by Phidias after Marathon 
which was also erected at Delphi and was also of bronze The 
subject was an assembly of gods with Poseidon crowning the 
victorious admiral Lysander, m the presence of the leaders of 
the Spartan allies Another somowhat similar but smaller 
group was dedicated by the Tegeans, after a victory over the 
Spartans in 3G9 B C it represented the Tegean heAies and was 
made by Daedalus of Sicyon with Arwtopbanes and, others 
These bare enumerations suffice to show how numerous and 

1 Th a rests on the author ty of inscT pt ops Lotwy 86 88 Daedalus and 
Ka cydea ealle 1 themselves 8 eyon ana the j oueger Poljcl tua an Arg ve The 
art st c relat ons of Argos and S cyon were then close and the centre of the school 
var ed between the two 
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influential was*the school which owned Poly clitus is its mister 
Though statues of athletic v ictors ire its most frequent theme, 
t it produced many statues of the god a, and also great gteups 
of historical and mythological figures, which seem to continue 
the tradition of earlier times and worthier occasions 

We might natural 1} expect to find that the sculptures of the 
Hciaefltn near Argos would bear the same relation to Polyclitus 
that wo felt justified in claiming for Phidias m the case of the 
sculptors of the Parthenon But it must he remembered that 
it was in single statues rather than m great decorative com 
positions that the Argive school excelled, and that wo have no 
reason to suppose that Polyclitus was entrusted with the main 
direction of the works at Argos as Phidias was at Athens 
Some of the sculptures of this temple have been known for 
6omo time, others were recovered in the recent American 
cxcav ations 1 Pausanias tells us that the metopes represented 
subjects partly from the mj th of the birth of Zeus, partly from 
the battle of Gods and Giants, and tho Trojan war and capture 
of Ilium Tho fragments that have been recovered do not 
suffice to giv o us any general notion as to how these subjects 
were treated, but their stylo is remarkable, and different from 
what wo should have expected There is a good deal of variety 
in them, hut few, if any, show tho heavy forms of tho Argive 
typo The mule malo figure is treated with firmness and 
precision, but at tho same time shows a lightness of proportions 
and variety of pose which is more like Attic work* tho drapery, 
with its sometimes clinging, sometimes floating folds, again 
recalls the Attic sculptures of tho same period, and of the 
types of faco, though Borne are distinctly Argive, others 
rcacmblo thoso on Attic monuments When it is added that 
tho material is Pcntelic marble, the conclusion seems irresistible 
that tho wonderful successes in decorative sculpture of Athens 
under Policies had caused the influence of Attic art to spread 
even to Argos, and that, jtfst as we recognised in tho restraint 
and severity di many Attic works tho influence of Peloponnesian 
art, so too this influence was later repaid by a reaction of Attic 
grace aw5 Jjghtn«u» upon the dignified but somewhat heavy and 
monotonous style of the Argne sculptors Another head (Tig 
79), m Parian marble, which probably docs not belong to tbe 


&.s Wilditun, Laavatuinsat V( Jftraeun. 
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architectural sculptures but to a free statue , 1 bears out tbe same 
conclusion This head, which is one of the freshest and best 



preserved examples of the sculpture of the fifth century, strikes 
us at first sight with its resemblance to the heads of the 
i Vtis&bwAVwotSvdsWesaE sat so too "mg Jot lit metopes lttoayl eitora 
the pediments of which how ever no other traces have been found It would rather 
seem from the words of Paosan as who describes the metopes only that the 
pediments had no sculpture 
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Parthenon fnefto, ind his little resemblance in character or 
proportion to the head of the Doryphorus, or of the Amazon 
•which we saw good reason for attributing to Polyclitus **Yet 
when we examine it more carefully we see a simplicity and 
severity of treatment, and absence of softness in modelling which 
contrast with Attic work It is rather what one would expect 
of an ifrgne sculptor who had fallen undci Attic influence, and 
appreciated the grace and beauty of the sculpture of the Fai 
thenon, without losing his strong sense of artistic moderation 
and clear cut form Doubtless sculptors from Argos as well as 
elsewhere were attricted to Athens by the great artistic activity 
under Pericles and Phidias, and it is m the later employment 
of such sculptors at Argos that both this head and the 
architectur d sculptures of the Heraetim find their natural 
explanation 

^ 42 Other sculptors and worls of this period — Piconius of 
Monde, in Thrace, Ins already come under our notice as tho 
• sculptor to whom Pausanias asoigns tho eastern pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia Me also possess a work from his 
hand which is attested not only by tho statement of Pausanias, 
but also by tho inscribed basis on which it w as erected Tins is a 
statue of Victory, set up on a lofty triangular pedestal narrowing 
block by block up to the top, over which tho goddess appetrs to 
bo floating (Fig 80) 1 he inscription records that this I ictory, 

made by Paeomus, was dedicated by the Messcnnns and Isaupac- 
tians from the spoil of their enemy — that is to say, 8f tho Spart uis 
who Ml or were captured at Sphactcna m 421 EC , such at 
least was tho Me seman tradition 1 On tho inscription Paeomus 
states that ho was also the victor m a competition to crown tho 
gables of tho temple with acrotcna, which were probably simil ir 
floating figures of Victory * The goddess is represented as floating 
with outstretched wings through the air She is not alighting, 
for on the pedestal just beneath her feet is a flying eagle, ns if 
to show sbo is still in the air , tho rough block on which sho is 
supported m$ well have been jvunted blue, so as to keep up 
the illusion, and be barely distinguishable from the sky Her 

5 IWusai 'without auffeicnt reason doubts it, and quotes »o expedition 
against Ointvlaa in 452 B.C. He was probably influence.! hy hw belief that 
lWeonius made the p*d ment but it is iflcmlille tl at the same man coull hare 
mails th s \ ictory almost at the san e time thirty years Lrter it Is coaceivatle. 

s It ! as been snggestM that a confusion Mwwn aeroteria and i-e-liments may 
be the ongia of I ausanm statement about the latter 
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face is lost 1 tie drapery is a very beautiful and careful study 
of the effect of wind and rapid motion, as it clings to the graceful 
juid girlish form, or floats in wide tempestuous folds, while a 
loose mantle, held in one hand, sweeps out in a full curve 
behind the figure , but at the same time it gives, the impression 
of a study or an experiment, rather than of that master) which 
we seetn the best Attic w orb It is interesting to compare this 
statue with the Victor) of Samothrace , 2 when m spite of the 
vigour of the later work, the simplicity and directness of 
observation in Paeomus' figure and its graceful poise in the 
air stand out in contrast It is difficult to assign so original 
a w ork to an old artist, who had followed a a ery different style 
in his younger days and had late in life fallen tinder the 
all pervading Attic influence, but such is the only possibility, 
if we wish to adhere to the statement of Pausanns about the 
pediments When we consider the grave difficulties that met 
us in the case of Alcamencs also, we must acknowledge that the 
hesitation which so many have felt m attributing the Olympian 
pediments to these two artists is certainly justified 

Various series of sculptures, mostly arcbitcctuial, have been 
found m widely separated districts of the ancient world, which 
may be rani ed cither as examples of Greek sculpture of the 
fifth centur), or as falling directly under its influence We 
have already had to turn to the sepulchral sculptuio of Lycia 
as illustrating the contemporary tendencies of Greek art and 
in the “Harpy tomb we saw an example of the lax archaic 
style derived from Ionia We must return to L)Cia again in 
the fifth century, to see once more an art entirely subservient 
to that of Greece , but the predominance of Athens has already 
asserted itself, and we shall see in Lycia the reflection of many 
types and many artistic devices which we have noticed either 
in Athens or in works made outside Athens undei Attic 
influences 

The most extensive of these L) enn monuments is the sculp- 
ture on the Jirefcinct wall surrounding a tomb at Trysa (the 
modern jGjolbaschi ) , 8 it Ins now been removed bodily to 

'Jliuh *tiVnhi'fca> ’rfjj Via. ~u ’i&a 'hew. as owfcwuh 'mreu 
the ped ments tl la begs the quest on of Paeonius nutborsh p of the latter anl 
tends to prejudice our judgment on the question 

* See p 4Sf 

s Witho it illu'trat oi s it Is In poss We to speak except 1 1 a general way of 
these rel cfs and illustrations of detn Is would not sull ce to gain a general 
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perfect technical sHll this skill was not regarded by the greatest 
artist as an end m itself but as a means for the expression of 
the*Kleals which sculpture had hitherto been unable to approach 
worthily And id the nobility of conception and design which 
distinguishes the art of the fifth century it is not sculpture alone 
that can claim pre eminence The same character is attributed 
to the great compositions of the painter Polygnotus who 
worked m Greece during the period immediately following the 
Persian wars and covered with his paintings the walls of buildings 
at Athens and at Delphi He was a Thasian by birth and we 
have already noticed the pictorial character which the sculpture 
of northern Greece and of Ionia possessed before his tune and 
which owing mainly to Ins influence was still more widely 
spread in later times Polygnotus occupies much the same 
position among Greek painters that Phidias holds among Greek 
sculptors , and although we cannot attribute to him the same 
technical perfection in his branch which wo must attribute to 
his greater contemporary, it would he difficult to overrate his. 
influence Wc can only judge of his work from more or less 
remote leflections of it m sculpture or on vases , but all ancient 
u nters agree to praise the nobility of his aims and the breadth 
and simplicity of his style It may even be that these 
same qualities which wc noticed as modifying in the fifth 
century the tendency towards excess of grace and refinement m 
Attic art are due in part to the influence of Polygnotus as 
well as to the seventy and accuracy in execution which Athens 
learnt from her Peloponnesian rivals 

The leading feature of this period in art as in literature, 
is the sudden advance of Athens to a position of w rivalled 
eminence among the Greek states The city of Aeschylus was 
also the city of Phidias and although other centres of art 
continued to pursue their local traditions wc can traco Attic 
influence even amidst the sculptmcs produced bv the lival school 
of Argos mid in the remote uplands of Lyci i Yet, in spite of 
this pro eminence of Athens other schools by no*means gave up 
their traditions and Argos in particular continued thqt study of 
athletic forms which reached its highest attainment in the work 
.nf JRatpVr.lUju? jand wAs/nssad no by biro In Jus AiwaisMva? Jl 
is probable also that other minor schools of which our literary 
records arc scanty also persisted m their own tradition modified 
indeed by the greater influences of the period and offering each 
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its own contribution to the resources of Greek sculpture 
While athletic ait was carried to its highest pitch not onjy in 
the study of the figure in detail, but also in that of pose aiiil of 
symmetry, and the numerous works of architectural and decora- 
tive sculpture offered unlimited scope to the imagination of the 
artist ayd his skill in composition, it was above all in the great 
statues of the gods that the fifth century showed its highest and 
most characteristic attainments. These attainments arc so much 
bound up with the work of Phidias and his associates that there 
is no need to add anything here to w hat has already been said 
Although, as a natural consequence of the value of the materials 
generally used, we neither have nor can hope to have any of the 
masterpieces of this sculpture in our museums, wo can trace their 
reflection in innumerable minor works, and recognise in literature 
the ideas. to which they gave the most perfect expression. It is 
only by a sympathy with the Greek character, to he attained 
by a careful study of the history of their life, their thought, 

1 and tlicit art, that wo cm realise what we have lost, and attain, 
by a constructive imagination, to some notion of its character. 



CHAPTER IV 

TUB rounra cnmjRY, 400 320 DC. 

§ 44 Character of the period — If there is one characteristic 
which, more than any other, marks the distinction of Greek art 
of the fourth century from that of the fifth, it is the greater 
prominence of the individual and personal element, alike m 
employer, in artist, and in subject. With the exception of the 
statues of victorious athletes, which continue to he made under 
much the samo conditions from the earliest to tlio latest times, 
almost all the chief works with which we had to deal in the last 
chapter were public dedications, made at the expense of the state, 
and recording the triumphs of fho people, or giving expression 
to its religious aspirations In the fourth century the private 
dedication takes a more prominent place, partly because the 
impoverished Exchequers of the states could no longei afford such 
magnificent expenditure, partly because of the tendency, in the 
decline of political health and vigour, for men to live for them- 
selves rather than for the State In the case of the sculptors too 
the individuality of the various masters seems to assert itself 
more Btrongly than before. However great the names with 
which we have hitherto met, they mostly appear to repre 
sent for U3 tho culmination and impersonation of the tradi 
tions of a school, or perhaps, of all Greek art, rather than 
the character and attainments of an individual u This impres- 
sion may be enhanced by the fact that we are forced to 
infer the nature of the chief works of this period either from 
very inferior copies or from the work of assistants and associates ; 
but in part it is due to the very greatness of the sculptors them- 
selves When once the artistic and technical skill indispensable 
(nr the greatest statues is acquired, the master appears to apply 
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suffice for Phidias to be absorbed m the contemplation of his 
ideal, and to devote all his energy to its adequate artistic ex 
presffon, a sculptoi who depended so much on subtle distinctions, 
and rendering of passing moods or excited emotions could hardly 
fail to consider also the effect of his work on the spectator and 
the means by which he could bring home to those who saw his 
statue the particular impression which he intended to $onvej 
He would thus devote his attention to its appearance and the 
effect it produced, rather than to the perfection and correctness 
of its actual form , he felt a tendency at once towards realism 
and towards imptessionism But of course this tendency was 
only allowed scope in the fourth century within certain limits, and 
never, at least in the case of the greater artists, exceeded the 
bounds of moderation The influence of the severe and lofty 
ideals and the exact and conscientious execution of the earlier 
period long continued to be felt, and, in addition to this, the 
strong natural instinct of the Greeks for sculptuie still prevented 
them from attempting anything beyond the legitimate province 
of the art And, even in execution, thero was still a possibility 
for advance If we did not possess the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
even the Elgin marbles would not suffice to show us how the 
Greek sculptor could carve marble to render the texture and 
elasticity of flesh or tho folds and material of drapery 

§ 45 Cephisodotus — An account of the sculptors of the fourth 
century naturally begins with the name of Cephisodotus, parti} 
because of his<elose relationship to Praxiteles 1 and his artistic 
connection with him, partly because in bis works we may already 
trace characteristic examples of many of the tendencies of the 
time One of his works- — fortunately that which is the most inter 
estmg for its Bubject — has been recognised by Biunn m a statue 
now preserved at Munich (Tig 81) It is a study in lmpersona 
tion of abstract ideas which is thoroughly in atcoi dance with the 
spirit of tho age — the goddess Peace nursing the infant Wealth 

1 He ia usually stated by modern writers to bo the father of Vrantcles B it 
the date of such of his works as arc recorded is i ot i mch earlier than that of 
Praxiteles himself , hence he lias been s iggc3te l (by Furtwangler ilUstcrpieccs 
p 295) to be his elder brot! er as milanty in subjects suggests that he i 1 
flueccedor taught Praxiteles Furtwangler, wto believes ia an elder Praxiteles 
also for whose existence there is but scanty evi lence suggests that this man was 
the gTaudfather of Cipl isodotus and the great Praxiteles The jouuger Cephwo 
dotus was the son of Praxiteles Ssuch a recurrence of names in a family is of 
course extremely common 
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This group may most probahty be recognised on certain corns 
of Athens , 1 which show a statue certainty identical with that 
from which the copy at Munich io derived Although w e c’flnot 
imagine an allegorical representation like this to have com 
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manded the worship of the people and influenced its religiois 
conceptions in the same manner as thej^reat statues hy Phidias, 
there seems to be no doubt that its fancy hit the popular taste, 
am! that it gav c more reality to a cult of which there are somi 
* iVum (Wn. or Pout, It PD ii i 
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earlier traces Just as tho altar of Pity was dhe of the most 
popular of all at Athens in later tune* so too there are varying 
traditions of tho foundation of an altar of peace at Athens whicl^ 
howei cr, need havo no direct connection w ith the statue Aristo- 
phanes play, the Peace suffices to show bow natural w as the imper 
sonation of tho goddess The statue itself was in bronze 1 1 eace 
(Irene) is represented standing her right hand resting on a 
sceptre supporting on her left arm the child W ealth (Plutus) 
Her drapery is dignified in treatment, but sciero ancl ilraost 
archaic m stiffness K it recalls the work of tho fifth century 
rather than the fourth, her proportions also aic massne and 
stately As to the child, little can lie said, it is obnous that 
in extant copies it has been modified to suit the taste of a later 
age, which rondcred the forms of children with more truth to 
nature than was usual in the fourth century The group — or 
rather the figure with the child — is especially interesting for 
compauson with the Hermes and infant Dionysus of Praxiteles 
a subject in which Ccphisodotus 1 ad also anticipated his greater 
successor His group of Peace and Wealth was similar in subject 
to another group set up at Thebes, representing Fortune (Tycbe) 
and tho child Wealth a group of which the more important 
parts, and presumably the design also were due to the Attic 
sculptoi Xenophon This Xenophon was evidently an associate 
of Ccphisodotus , he w ocked w ith. him m a group dedicated m 
tho temple of Zeus Soter at Megalopolis 9 representing Zeus 
enthroned wi<h Megalopolis standing by him on one side 
Ai terms on the other — jot another example of personification 
As to other statues by Cephisodotus, an Athena and possibly a 
Zeus at tho Pcirieus and a group of the Muses on Mount 
Helicon we 1 now no details and their identification can only 
be conjectural But what we know of his work suffices to 
show us that he was a sculptor who in type and in execution 
1 ept to tho severer style of the preceding century, while his 
predilection for allegorical subjects qnd impersonations betrays 

1 Thu is an inference from the style of the Munich statiSs it is nowhere 
expressly state 1 

* It is true that the arch tectura! evidence in this temenoa points to a later 
date than the foundat on of the c ty in 371 8.C which offers the most probable 
oocas on for the dsd oaf as Bat tits arch tec tarsi rsatsats, beyond toaidst ons, 
are very sea ty and may well bo due to later repairs The assoc at on of 
Cepl isodotU3 an 1 Xenophon and the Bun lar ty of their subjects o twe B h 
anyth ng 1 ut clear and ros tire evidence to the contrary To subst tute the 
youugcr Ccphisodotus in 111 s connect on appears an improbable theory 
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that study of Mno distinctions of character, c\cn in divinities, 
which marks the fourth century. At the same time wo do not 
yet find any study of emotion or passion in his work; hc # s1iowa 
only the beginning of those tendencies which other sculptors, 
somo of them of his own family, were to follow' in their art 

§ 4G. Pmxitdea 1 — The work of Praxiteles was regarded by 
the laPcr Greeks and the Bomans with an admiration more 
unqualified and more enthusiastic than was nccordcd to any 
other artist of antiquity; and there is no name so familiar to 
modern ears as representing the sculpture of Greece. Yet 
tWe very facta base probably led to an unjust and onesided, 
if not erroneous, estimate of bis artistic excellence The wool 
rravitelcan suggests a rich and voluptuous beauty, sometimes 
almost an cficrainitc and luxurious character, which is too 
easily contrasted with the noble and sex ere ideals of an earlier 
and higher nrt But in this nutter Praxiteles has ken wronged 
by his \cry popularity. The innumerable copyists and imitators 
of later Greek and Bonnn times could appreciate, even if they 
could not reproduce, the softness ami delicacy of his modelling, 
the grace of po->o and beauty of physical form which they saw 
in Ins works. But the stronger and nobler side of his nrt was 
ignored by them, ns beyond their appreciation or comprehension, 
and consequently omitted in what they doubtless intended for 
f uth ful copies of his statues; and, were are dependent only on 
such copies, we should ho forced either to acquiesce in their 
versions of the master’s character, or to believe, without a 
possibility of proof, that there was something more in his work 
beyond what they hate reproduced. Fortunately, however, 
this is not the ca-e. We possess at least one undisputed 
original from the hand of Praxiteles him«etf ; ami it teems 
best to m iko this the starting point of our study, before pro- 
ceeding to consider other works mentioned by literary tradition, 
and preserved to us in more or less inadequate copies 

Among the statues sc* up in the lltraemn at Olympia, 
Pau»anias mentions a Hermes of marble, carrjing tie infant 
Pionysu*, the work of Praxiteles. The statue in Pamn 
marble, answering exactly to this description, was found in 
the Hcraettm by the German excavators, so that the idcntif.ca 

1 Tfcr** U no truxiwortiy «»U«r« *.* l> toy sivi ix'* ta It* cirwc rt 
tat »It jda to for* list t'l *.*.«*J wa>! £*U 

»’-<i-l the tak!Jl« ot Uio f jarth exrtaxy. 
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tion, even on external evidence, is placed beyond all possibility 
of doubt This is tho only case in w Inch we possess an nn 
disputed original, straight from tho hand of one of the greatest, 
masters of antiquity , and the preservation of tho surface is 
admirable Hermes was represented as standing in an easy 
and graceful position, leaning his left elbow, which suppoits 
the child, on a tree trunk, partly disguised by the foldS of his 
cklamys, which hangs from tho same elbow Hi 3 weight rests 
mainly on his right hip, his left leg being bent at tho knee, 
and tho distribution of support thus produced gives riso to a 
peculiarly delicate and restful curve in the central line of the 
figure, w hile the tree trunk prevents the w eight of the child from 
affecting or stiffening tho pose The right arm of Hermes is 
raised , but there is no clear evidence as to tho object w hich it 
held Some have maintained that it was some object like a 
buneb of grapes, towards which the child is reaching out his 
hand , others that it was tho caducous, in tho form of a long 
sceptre, like that held by the Irene of Cephisodotus 1 Either 
view can be supported by tbo evidcnco of minor works of art 
reproducing the motive of the Btatue, which vary considerably 
in detail In any case, Hermes cannot bo regarded as talcing 
any active interest in tbo matter, his gaze is fixed, not on the 
child, but on a point beyond him, and his expression has 
nothing of the concentration of playfulness The child is 
treated with none of tho realism which we find devoted to the 
{onus of childfen in later art His proportions aro those of a 
much older boy, and his face 13 but slightly sketched, he is in 
every way treated as an attribute rather than as a separate 
figure forming part of a group Wo havo not to do with a 
genre scene, in which tho interest lies in the action, or in the 
relation of the figures, but with an ideal representation of 
Hermes as the protector of y outh , this function is exemplified 
by his care of bis younger brother Dionysus 2 It is then 
as a statue of Hermes that we have to consider the work of 
Praxiteles c 

To appreciate the unm ailed excellence of Praxiteles, alike 
in the selection of type and proportions, and in the details of 

1 So i H Sm'iVn, J }{ *5 v» M, otto Mramann evidence Tmi 
suggested a thyrsus 

* To try to see any political meaning, such as an alliance of Arcadia and Elis 
in the Hermes and Dionysus is clearly superfluous, just as much *0 as to find 
an occasion for the making of the Irene an l Ph ti s 
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t execution, one can hardly do better than compare the Hermes 
with later copies, derived either from this Btatue or from other 
worfis of Praxiteles Some of these, though they may pas? 
muster among the ordinary contents of a museum, at once 
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offend us, when placed beside an original, by the coarseness 
and betrittess of their modelling, others by their too soft and 
effeminate forms It seems impossible for later artists to steer 
a middle corns* between these two extremes, not to speak of 
approaching the marvellous combination of strength and 
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virihtj of tjp8 with softness and delicacy of modelling and 
with that subtle plaj of surface m marble, which had already 
distinguished the Attic school, but awaited the hand of IVtxi 
teles to bnng it to a perfection that has ne\ er been attained 
beforo or since The figure of the Hermes, though more slender 
and graceful than that of a Polychtan athlete, is that of a man 
of the highest phjsical development and if not m hard training 
at least m such perfect condition as to render training super 
fliious "ict the vigorous and muscular form !•» covered with 
an envelope of flesh so elastic and flowing in its surface, and 
full of such delicate pi vy of light and shade in the modelling, 
that its strength is almost concealed by its grace — an impression 
enhanced by the restful attitude The treatment of the drapery 
is different alike from the draper j of the Parthenon pediments, 
beautiful from studied system rather than spontaneity, and from 
the work of later times, which errs cither in elaboration or in 
over simplicity It is said that when the photograph of the 
Hermes was first shown to a great German critic, he said 
‘•"Why did they leave that cloth hanging there when the} 
photographed the statue? * And the wonderful realism m 
treatment of folds and of surface could not receive a more 
emphatic tribute, yet we may well doubt whether any artistic 
skill could have doYiced, in cloth, an appearance and composition 
so simple and graceful in itself, and so perfectly adapted to its 
purpose In the foot, too, we can see the most skilful indies 
tion of the difference of texture betw een the leather sandal and 
the skin But it is above all in the head of the Hermes that 
the original work, of Praxiteles shows the greatest difference 
from imitations or copies , and m fact, we know that tho critic 
Lucian selected the head, and in particular tho hair brow, and 
eyes as that in which Praxiteles excelled all other artists 
Although he had m his mind the Cnidian Aphrodite his 
criticism will apply almost equally well to the Hermes The 
hair, which is cut short all over the scalp, Btands out in small 
roughly finislftd blocks , the apparent!} slight and sketchy 
treatment is most successful in the feeling of texture which it 
gives and particularly in its contrast with the finished and 
polished surface of the skin The form of the brow is dis- 
tinguished by the strongly marked bar of flesh over the brow, 1 
separated by a depression from the upper part of the fore- 
1 Sometimes called m modem times the bar of ’'Lichael Angelo. 
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head — a characteristic which, before but slightly indicated, m 
the fourth century, and, especially in the works of Praxiteles 
and*Scopas, distinguishes the male forehead from the female* 
It kelps to give a finish at once softer and broader to the brow 
and also to throw the eyes and their sockets more into shadow 
Tbo line of the nose, in profile, practically continues the line 
of the upper part of the forehead, this bar projectmg # beyond 
it The opening of the eyes is narrow, only about one third of 
their length, the upper eyelid projects strongly , the under but 
very slightly, and at the outer edge it passes by an almost im 
perceptible transition into the adjoining surface, the piofilo of 
the eyeball is but slightly curved, and inclined considerably 
downwards The expression which results from this treatment 
is of a gaze directed slightly downwards, and not concentrated 
on any point near or far, but resting vaguely on a moderately 
distant object — a gaze that implies passive contempl vtion rather 
than close attention or strong emotion The lower part of the 
face narrows greitly towards the chin, and m the finish of the 
lips wo see the same delicate and almost imperceptible tiansition 
at the sides into the surface of the cheek which wo noticed in 
the end of the oj elids Tbo whole character and tj po of the 
head 13 m complete harmony with the treatment of the body 
It is refined and intellectual, yet free from all trace of excessive 
concentration The whole Btatue suggests a nature of perfect 
physical and intellectual development, free from all taint of 
special training In the Ilermcs, Praxiteles has embodied his 
ideal of Grcok youth, in its normal and healthy condition, and 
ho has added that expression of mood which is inseparable 
from the individuality of his conception — hero a half thoughtful 
half unconscious feeling of pleasure in the harmony of the god 
with himself and with his surroundings, and in a momentary 
rest from a task itself made light by an abundance of intellectual 
and physical pow cc 

The Ilcrmcs was only ono of theemnor works of Praxiteles, 
though, to us, its preservation has placed it fiiit among bis 
works. 'With the help of the knowledge of his stylo which wo 
can gathci from an original work, wo must now proceed to con 
sider what wero counted by antiquity as his masterpieces, though 
we have to bo content to seo them only in inferior copies 

Firet of these comes the Aphrodite of Cnidue, considered by 
many ancient writers to be the most beautiful of all statues The 
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expression, wc*can to some extent icahse what Lucian meant 
when he spoke of “the bemtiful lino of her forehead and brow, 
*uid her lnclling eje full of joj and of pletsurt In the*C}es 
we sec the same nation opening ns in the Hume* lut heic 
e\tn mote marked it is indeed * the sleepy c\c that speths 
the melting soul which the sculpt oi Ins cho til for the dream) 
mood wtoieh he portin\s as ch it icterivtic of the goddess of lme 
The Aphrodite of Praxiteles had as great an iidluencc on later 
nit, and repiesents ns essential a part of Greek religion ns the 
/cus or Athcii i of Phtdtas Hut alike the choice of the subject 
utd the manner itt winch it is trcitcd belong not onl) to a 
diflucnt nrtist hut nlso to a dificient nire 
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dreamy j ontli who symbolises the power of lovfb is supciseded, 
in the Hellenistic age, by the mischievous and sportive child, 
with c tmy wings and chubby foim, who is familial as Cupid iij 
R oman ait, and hence m mediaeval and modem fancy 

It is said that when Pluyne induced Piaxitclea to name his 
finest wot ha by tlic tnch of telling him his studio was on fire 
he exclaimed at once that his laboui wis all lost, if flic batyr 
and the Eios were destioycd The Eros was the stitue which 
she chose and dedicated at Thespiae The Satyi was to le 
seon m the Street of the Tnpods at Athens, ami the judgment 
of tho sculptor as to its excellence was endoised bj the gcneial 
opinion, if we may judge fiom the numerous copies of it that 
have been found The most famous of these is “ the Capitolinc 
faun (Tig 85), the beat is a torso now m tho Louvre, so 
admirable m its workmanship that Brunn and others aro 
disposed to recognise in it the original statuo of Praxiteles, 
fiom which all the others are derived Tho youthful Sityr is 
represented as human in every lespect except his pointed ears, 
but human only plij sic illy , his expression, bo fai as we can 
judge from the copies, was that of a pi iy fill animal, 
the conti ast is clcaiest when we put him beside tho Hermes, 
whoso face has all tho possibility of moral and intellectual 
encigy in the whole body too of the Satyr we seem to see the 
character of a soulless and happy existence, ho is at icst for 
the moment, and his position again lecalls that of tlic Ilcrmcs , 
he rests alsrf on a tree trunk, but with Ins right elbow, his 
weight being supported mainly on tho left thigh , his right 
leg is not mcTelj bent backwards, as in the more dignified 
jMJSition of the Hermes, but bent round also, so that his light 
foot is placed behind lus left Ills right hand held a pipe, 
which bo evident!) has just liccn playing, his left rests on his 
hip He Ins a leopard skin thrown across his chest, and m 
the Louvic torso tho wondciful contrast of texture between the 
skin of the beast and the living hum m si in which it coveis is 
almost worthy of the hand that made the foot and sand il of the 
Hermes The care and thought which the sculptor hjs devoted 
to realising this conception of a Satvr are again characteristic of 
Praxiteles and of his age In caibei times the satyrs were 
merely grotesque monsters, whose semi lestnl nature often 
found the simplest expression in external chaiac tens tics 
Praxiteles takes up the double nature rather a3 a psychological 
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attitude the statue by Myron, which was bo f imoits as to have 
become conventional Between the two stands the Phrygian 
sla\*o with a knife — a hint of the ternblo punishment of flaying 
that awaited the vtnquishcd Marsyas On cither side is a 
peculiarly graceful group of three Muses , the diversity of their 
postures and the rich variety of their drapery recall the terra 
cotta statuettes of fanagra and perhaps give us a* clue to 
show whence those statuettes domed their irtistic inspiration 

So fai wo hare leen concerned with worl s of Pi ixiteles 
which aic pieservcd for our study either in the original or in 
copies To these mt 0 ht he added many others which have 
been attributed to him by ancient or modern authorities — 
among them the f imous group of the children of Niobe 1 which 
ancient critics as Pliny tells its, hesitated whether they should 
assign to him or to Scop is Enough howcier, is now before 
us to enable us to obtain a fair goneral notion of bis nrtiatic 
activity and charactci , only we must remember that i long list 
of his works comj lied from ancient authorities places him among 
the most prolific of ancient sculptors that his i incty of subject 
and treatment was very great and that some of his w oris in 
bionzc were baldly inferior to those in nurblo Beside many 
groups of deities s Praxiteles made the statue of Artemis 
Bi auroma. at Athens that of Trophonms, in a form hi o thit 
of Asclcpius at Lebaden, and others that were set up as 
objects of worship in temples Several of these are preserved 
to U3 on coin?, though only m minute copies, 3 and so we can 
judge at least of their attitude Thus Dionysus vt Elis wis 
lepiesented in much the same attitude as the Hermes his left 
elbow rested on a pilar, and into it he poured wine from a 
rhyton hold in his raised rjglit hand , the youthful form of the 
god is also characteristic and Artemis at Anticyra was m 
rapid adv incc a torch held before her an her right hand 4 i bow 

1 Seo § 65 

1 One of these attributed to Prax teles is of Derocter Person! one an 1 lacchaa 
at Athens Its inscription was written in the Att c alphabet, officially given op 
in 403 B.C and ttus Is the strongest ev der.ee for the existence pf an elder 
Praxiteles On the other hand, C ceros qnotat on of the Iacchus as a [ nee less 
statue v.h ch nothing would induce the Athenians to part w th seems to imply 
that fo o great Yrw Oeies was 'foe actfipW An user pt on on foe wiffl about foe 
art st of tl e statues is in any case unusual and it may perhaps have been a 
dev ce of later date w tb affected arc! aisin in tho lettering 

3 Eg Aum. Con m on Pam p 74 PL K. xxrvu Y xvt FF L li etc 

4 bo Pausamas. The co n has inverted the act on of the t o hands 
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in her left S?ie wore a short chiton, ami Iicr quiver wis on 
her shoulders , beside hci was a hound Another statue repio 
duced on coins is that of Lcto at Argos Sho leant hci*«left 
elbow on a small archaic statue, 1 and her right arm was raised 
again a Piaxitclean attitude In addition to such statues oi 
gods and goddesses, Praxiteles made -two statues of Phryne 
one of iharblo at Thcspiac, one of hron/o gilt at Delphi , it was 
even saul that Phryne had served is his model for the Cnidnn 
Aphrodite, md, though no may not accept this literally, wc 
m ly well acknowledge th it Praxiteles took ath antage, for that 
statue of his studies of a woman whose beauty of face and of 
figure w as bo) ontl compare Among other w orl s there w ere 
ittrilmtcd to him groups of the attendants of Dionysus — 
Maenads and Thynls Satyrs and Nymphs It would ho 
mteicstuig to comparo these with the ra\ ing Maena 1 of Scopas, 
but, although it is likely enough w c hue reproductions or 
imitations of them in the numerous rohefs ind statues of this 
subject, there is really not matcml for such a study, from 
uliat wo know of Praxiteles, wc should expect to find in them 
the dreamy grico of m enthusiastic nature in the intcivals 
between its huists of excitement, rather thin tbc Bau-hic 
frenzy in its unrcstiamed fur) Tor with Piaxitclc3, so fir as 
wo can judge, giaco and moderation in all things were the fust 
consider ition , and Ins works all show an artistic restraint 
which we do not find in some of his contemporaries Wc may 
perhaps even see a certain monotony of pose hi his statues, 
though thero iro always slight i aneties and th o beautiful 
curio and How of linos is never lepeated m quite the same 
form Alike in this char ictcristic, md in his consiinnnite skill 
in tho treatment of niirblc, wc may scorn Praxiteles tho 
furthest and highest development of the purely Attic school 
ho is tho succcssoi of Calamis and Callimachus rather than of 
rhuhas The decadence begins with thoso who followed or 
mat ited him , they could not surpass the grace of his con 
ccptions or flie perfection of his technique while the higher 
qualities.©? his art did not appeal to them The influence of 
Praxiteles on fits. successors was extremcf) great, but wc meet 
it in tho les3 interesting and less noblo hr inches of liter art, 

* Ti is statue was * ppose i to rej res nt Ciitor s the sole st rvfring daagl ter 
of \ obe vd o foun le l llic ten ] la of Leto Analogy would rnthcr lent us to 
recognise in it an carl r conaeut onal statue of tl e god less herself Cf tros and 
tl e Her t at Pan uni 
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especially in the soft ind effeminate thxnctci of much Giaeco- 
Komw work On the other lund, the hold innovations and less 
lestafined invention of some of his contemporaries though, 
showing in themselves a less true ami lefined appicciation of the 
sphere of sculpture, led to the magnificent gioups which in the 
Hellenistic period, enthral us by then diamatic vigoui ind 
living passion But if we judge the work of Praxitrfes fiom 
itself, not from its influence, wc find in it pci haps the most 
perfect example of ill those qualities that fonu the peculiai 
excellence of Greek sculpture 

§ 47 Sdmion ami Evphmmi ■ — These two utists aic, in 
several v\ vys, chu act eristic of the petiod to which they belong 
and although we do not possess my works which cm with 
certainty he ascribed to either of them the record of their 
works and of their stylo which wc gathei fiom ancient authors 
enables us to learn something about them Both of them were 
theoretical as well is practicil artists, both wrote treatises on 
symmetry Fuphnnor was even bettci known as v pamtei 
than as a sculptor, aud wrote also upon colouis Wc may 
therefore safely infer that the pecuhauties noted in then work 
were not due to accident, but to deliberate intention 

We Jnvo no record as to the nationality of Silamon, hut Jus 
connections aro mainly Athenian A favourite theme of lus 
art seems to have been ideal pot traits cither of mythicil 
heroes or historical character ho made famous statues of 
Achilles and of*Thesous, and of the poetesses S ippho and Connm 
Such a choice of subjects seems to he duo to the scope they 
offer for the realisation and sculptural expression of an mdi 
vidual charactci, as rccoided by myth or tridition Hi» con 
temporary portraits show the same tendency One of them 
was of the philosophei Plato erected in the Academy, and 
made on the commission of Mitlindatcs, who died in 3G3 EC 
The fame of Silamon as a portraiksculptoi has led some to 
attribute to him the onginal from,vvhich extant portruts of 
Plato are derived , but this view seems hardly convincing, 
though of course possible A man so famous and much 
veneiated by his contemporaries would he suie to have other 
portraits made beside that due to a barbarian potentate As 
to the statue of the sculptor Apollodorus, Pliny gives more 
detail “ Apollodorus/ he says, 41 was so severe a critic of lus 
own woik that he often destroyed finished statues in his 
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mil ility to attfin lu-> own ”11116110 ideal* uul hence w is called 
the *M ulm in Silamon embodied this char ictcr m his portrait 
§o poifcctl} that it seemed to be not i man 1 nt mcaiVitc 
Lagc Such a descuption helps us to italic how Silamon 
caught the individual chuactei of a pissionate nature like thit 
of Achilles or of Sappho "\ct, in an ideal poi trait, and 
smnhrlj* in a jiortrait 111 o thit of Apollodoius, it is the 
passionate temper iment that was tendered rather than a pai 
ticulu outhmst of p vision, such as formed the themo of Scopas 
and those nho followed him 1 ho (lying Jocasla uiothci woil 
of Silamon is the subject of the stian^c stoij that the irtist 
mixed some sihoi with hts bionze in order to gnc the pale hue 
of death to her completion The technical difhculties of such 
a process Imc ilieady been mentioned 1 But the effect tint is 
umed at, and the means 1»J which it is produced alike point 
to Silamon is m aitist fond of hold and ougirnl methods both 
in subject and m technique and it is to the icilmtion and 
portiaj il of chiractcr uul emotion tint his eiToits ippeir to 
haao been deaoted 

huphrinoi was i Corinthiui but his jouth fell in a time 
when Vtlicin and Corinth were closcl) dlicd, at the heginmng 
of the fourth ccntui}, and he docs not i] peat to ha\c confined 
himself to the traditions of any one school His study of 
jroportion seems to indicate at once an inutitioii of Poljchtus 
and a depaiturc from his cition Iho criticism which Pliny 
lccords of it is piohably due to Ljsippcan liflluence lie 
cndenth idoptcd unusually slcndci foims, m a reaction against 
the solid md lie ivj 1 mid of the Polychtan ithlete But such 
in excessive slimness made the head ind joints nppe ir too large 
— aixiral aiticulos macies 9 He ilso as well as Silamon 
dcioted himself espcci illy to ide d porti uts of hcroc* both m 
sculptuie and in j ainting His study of lndividtnl chancier 
is testified hj Plinj in the ease of Ins Puis m winch one coull 
lecogmse it a glance ill the a inous sides of the hero who was 
at once the judge of beauty for the threo goddesses the loiei 
of Helen .and the slayer of Achillas 3 He made other statues 

1 Ste p 8° 

* Oil Met u i SOS Tl it tl s l nc is ] robablj *p riot s docs not affect the 
tr tl> of its ol semt on 

* Speak ng of ja nting te said tl it lus Tl esens was /el on beef tl at of 
Pari I a. os o i roses L t ti s probably refers to colour g rutl er than pro] ortion 
or cl iract r 
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about which we hive no clear evidence among them one of 
Leto with her two young children , x hut it 13 interesting to find 
111 frne list personifications like those of Valour and Hell is By 
his portraits of Philip and Alexander in chariots he il»o finds 
a place among the artists who felt the beginning of the over 
whelming influence of the Macedonian conqucroi His extra- 
ordinary versatility, his careful technical study the ps^chologi 
cal refinement of his choice of subject — all coml me to mal c us 
recognise m him an artist not only peculiarly cl ar icteristic of 
his period but of great influence upon his contemporaries and 
successors 

§48 Timolhe ms, L yans Leoclaes — Tunothcus was until 
recent!} little more than a name to us except as one of 
the sculptors emjloyed on the Mausoleum Ilia Bhare in 
that building as well os those of h s collaborators must be 
reserved for a later section But, in addition the gi eat inscrip- 
tion of Epidaurus recording the contracts for the 1 inkling of 
the temple of Asclepius lus the following lefeienco to him 
Tunothcus contracted to make and suppl) models for sculp- 
ture for 000 drachm is , and again Timothous contracted to 
supply acrotem for one of tho pcliments for 2240 drachmas” 9 
Sorno of these acrotcm (the figuics placed upon the thiec 
angles of a pediment to stud out against tho sky) 1 * 3 4 * * * 8 have 
actually been found Those which stood at cither aide of 01 c 
of the pediments probably tho western ono wcio figures of 
Nereids scatdd upon horses, theic are also some floating 
figures of Victory, which probably occupied a similar position 
in the smaller temple dedicated to Artemis The drapery of 
tho Ncreils and of the better among the Victories is of that 
peculiarly graceful type either clinging to the limbs or sweeping 
m rich and windy folds which we noticed m Attic work towards 
the end of the fifth century •* The price given for these figures 

1 T1 ere is ro3lly do ground to ass gn to h m an extant statue of tl » subject 
it is not an unknown one in earl er ait. 

* rfirow this m gbt mean rel fs 

3 Heart stnho contracted for the corresponding figures on the ot^er 1 ed pent 

was 11 eot tons It vould he tempt ng to see in this an error of the stone cutter 

especially as the extant f gures are very s m lar L t in such a document the 

error « improbable Perhaps tie sm fir ty of names tnt{lesa close fsm Jy coo 
nect on Timotheus and Theotuu a be og brothers wl 0 worl ed toget! er and I ad 
been tra ned n the same school 

* See p 37 

8 Winter (HiUticU. Uft, 1891 p 160) ptopo es 0 


the gro Is of style to 
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seems to imply *that tl e execution in marble was undertaken liy 
the 8cnl{ lor hnnself on the other hind the set of models which 
«ost on!) about a third of tho sum gi> en for these three siflgle 
figures may probably hive been merely desigi s in wax or clay 
of which the execution was a mittcr for sep irate contracts If 



p o 87 — Amazon from p A »ent at Bp dau ns (Att ens Nat onal Museum). 


so wo have a very important addition to our hi owledge of the 
share taken by the designer in the execution of Greek archi 
tectural sculpture but of course the inference is not a certain 
one The models may well have been for the pedimental 
sculptures which have also been found Tl ey repi esent a 

ns. gi a Leds In tl e Cap tol ne Museum at Rome to Tin oil eus tut the charsc 
tenst ca apt ly too generally to Att e art of the period for such an Ideut Beat on 
to be Safe 
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battle of Gieel s and Amazons at one end and of Gieeks 
and Centaurs at the other and the design and execution 
ire^uch as to favoui their attribution to in Attic aitist of tha 
curlier part of the fourth centuiy The Amazon on horseback 
(Fig 87) is full of life and vigour, and liei drijery while no 
less skilful than the clinging folds of the Ncicids is more 
restrained and appropmte to the athletic foim of th£w imoi 
maiden Tiniothuis also made among othei w oi ks a tt itue of 
Hippolytus at Tioezen, which Pius tin is tool to he jn 
ksclepius ind an Artemis which w is moved by Augustus to 
tlie temple of the Palatine Apollo at Rome 

Bryaxis in addition to Ins work on the Mttisoleuro made 
seieral fimous stitue« of gods 1 Libanms gives a rhetorical 
description of his statue of Apollo at Daphne, near Autioch 
which shows tb it ho represented the god in long drapery with 
ljre and cup as if singing, i type which is fanulitr m statues 
of Apollo Musigctes, hut which was tieated ly otheis beside 
Bryaxis An inscription was lecently found with his name in 
Athens it is on a basis ornamented with leliefs of hoi semen 
and rocortls the victories of a finnly distinguished ill cat airy 
nuiuuiMes It is. impossible to tell the nature of the object 
set up on the basis, hut in the relief* w'o nu 0 ht well expect to 
find it least as close a lelation to Bryaxi* as the Mantinean 
leliefs 1 ear to Piaxitelcs They are however, hut slight and 
sketchv woik Probably Biyaxi3 did not trouble much about 
the desi 0 n — d 1 mounted horseman, which is repeated almost 
without variation on three sides The d ite of the work is 
about the middle of the fourth centiuy Liyaxis lived to make 
a porti nt of Selcncus who was horn not much hcfoio this date, 
and so both this worl and also his share in the M utsoleuni 
must have belonged to In* earlier years 

Leochmes was much cmj loyed is a sculptoi in Athens m the 
middle oi latter pait of the fourth century, as is ittcsfced by 
the numeious inscriptions on the Aciopohs that bear his name 
His fame m portraiture is attested not only his being 

chosen by Timotheus the son of Conon to make a statue of 
his friend Isocrates set up at ileusis, but also by his employ 
ment to mal e the gold and ivory portraits of the family of 
Philip set up in the Philippeum it Olympia While working 

1 In tl ese the stat e of Sarspis is probably not to bo inc! i led bee Mid acl s 
J H S 1835 p ‘’DO 
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at Hal icar nas^is, he made an acrolithic statue of Ares, 1 a 
Zeus, which was set tip as Jupiter Tonans on the Capitol at 
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high destination, seems careful not to hurt hnfi even through 
ins garment, with too rash a grip of its talons 1 his statue 
mav'bcll he recognise*! lit extant icproductions of which the 
best is m the Vatican Though the cop> is but an inadequate 
rendering of the origin i), it senes to show the uti^inahty and 
power of the comjiositioii, which almost ti insccnds the iounds 
of sculpture in its addition of surroundings ind acccisions to 
enhance the effect A high tree ti link forma tin. b ic] ground 
and support for the whole which is mo->t skilfiilh constructed 
so that the feet of the l»o) do not touch the gi * nnd 1 and the 
wonderful upw ml sweep of the whole composition i-> enh nice 1 
by tho coutrast with the flog who sits on the giound m«l looks 
upward after lus master lhc ontsprcid «ni A < of the ca B lc 
form a broad summit to the group from winch it gradual!) 
inriows clown to tho feet of Gmjmcdc, and thus the effect is 
further increased Ei„lc and 1 oj alike 6trnn upw ml m an 
aspiration like that which Goethe expresses in his poem of 
Ganymede There is no hint of sensn il meaning in the treat 
ment of Lcochaies , tho eagle is morel) the messenger of Zens, 
nnd wc cm see in lus gnp of the lo) tho care which Pliny 
mentions We safel) infer that the author of this group w vs 
not onl) in artist of great onginalit) hnt also that ho sought 
and expressed in Ins art tho bighei and nobler meaning of the 
m)th9 he adopted It is in accordance with this that tho mote 
{\mo\W> of hva poi traits, those of Isocrates anil of the f vmil> of 
Philip were lately to have been work in winch the character of 
the individual was idealised Ills portraits of Alexander ma) 
well have contributed to the formation of the type which had 
so great an influence at the close of tins period 

J; 49 Stopas is the artist in whom we see the fullest cnergj 
of the tendencies that we have ah e id) noticed m othci masters 
of the fourth century, and in whose work we can trace the rise 
of the influences that were to predominate m all the finest 
and most vigorous art of the succeeding period Praxiteles 
and others of his contemporaries, embodied m nncblc oi bionze 
not onl) the individual character of gods or men, but the mood 
m whfch that character found its most natural expression — 
Kara.fi £as atfpws rots \i6nois epyoir t a t»Js raOrj It may 

seem that this, quotationapplies equally well to the attnnments 

1 Except Ijj a Modi ttsertel in thi maiU copy an l to Mless at sent in tie 
bronze or g i al 
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of Scopas, but il applies in a different and in a* stronger sense 
It is not merely subtle shades of chaiacter or mood that Scopas 
Jjiakes the theme of Ins sculpture, though these also find dieir 
place among liis \\ orks ; he excels abo% e all in the rendering of 
passionate and excited emotion, m the vivid expiession, m 
every line of face and body, of an overmastering impulse from 
within tit is but n step to the expression of such an impulse 
coming fiom without, such as we sec in the wonderful life-like 
and dramitic groups of litei art. But, though these aro cer- 
tainly to be derived in then origin ftom the influence of Scopas, 
it is doubtful whether we can recognise any such among his 
chief works In them we find rather the embodiment of such 
a fiery and pwionitc nature ns suggests the potentiality for 
such struggles, in contrast to the moie passive and dreamy 
mood and character tint gi\o to Praxiteles his faioniite 
themes 

The list of recorded works by Scopas is only about half as 
long as that assigned to Pnxitelcs ; 1 this may be paitly due to 
the greater fame of Praxiteles in later times, which has led to 
the mention of a large proportion of his works, and even to 
the attribution to him of certain works which are not his — an 
attribution which wc meet in the case of Scop is also 2 At the 
same time it is probable enough thit an artist who put so 
much fire and passion into liis work was less prolific, and le-s 
tolerant of ordinary commissions Wc are also less fortunate 
in the preservation of his works ; such copies as*u e possess of 
his independent statues owe then identification only to inference 
from stylo, and arc not entirely free from the doubt that always 
must attend such an inference where our evidence is so scanty. 
Those extant works which we can attribute with a fur degree 
of certainty to him or to assistants working undei his dnection 
are architectural sculptures; ami wo have alieady in more than 
one instance seen the objections to regarding such monuments as 
originals ftom the sculptors own hand, and, moreover, in the 
ca«=e of the Mausoleum, the difficulty in distinguishing the work 
of Scopas from that of his collaborators is so great that wo 
ha\ e found it necessity to reserve the whole building for a 
special section, instead of making use of portions of its sculp- 

1 In Overbeck’s S Q the let for Praxiteles w 47, for L)=ippus 35, for 
Scopas 25 

* F.g the Niobiils , se*. § 55 
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Coractcs, the Ulothcre of Althea (Meleager's mother) ; on the 
other side of the boar is Ancacus, who, wounded and dropping 
his axe, is supported by Epochus; and beside him Cast oi», and 
Amphiiraus and beyond them Ilippothous, and last of all, 
Pinthous. In the w cstern pediment is tho battle of Telephus 
and Achilles in tho plain of the Catena." 

Such, is the description of Panamas, which gives rise to 
considerable difficulties if we attempt to reconstruct from it 
tho composition of the pediments; it is difficult to see, for 
example, how the figures can have been arranged, so as to 



Fla SO —Head* from pediment at Tegra by Scopss (Athens, NatiSul Mnsenra). 
Alter ftrlfa Antikt DtnkmaUr, I SS (from cast). 


allow for the diminution in height from the centre to tho ends, 
and, m particular, how the corners were filled. It would be 
interesting to know how Scopas solved these problems ; but it 
is useless to guess how he may have solved them. The extant 
remains do not help us in this matter, as they consist only of the 
head of tho boar and the heads of two heroes (Fig 89), which 
must almost cgrtainly come from the eastern pediment, though 
we cannot even fix with certainty tho figures to which they 
belonjj. 1 'In spite of the much battered and damaged condition 
of the two heads, they at once distinguish themselves from all 
that we have hitherto considered, and indeed from all others 

1 One is bare ; the other, which is hclmeted, has been split in two and 
mended Both are certainly male beads 
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preserv ed to us in the i em uns of classical at tiqiuty, by the 
extraordinary life and warmth of then expression And 
altlyxigh this character is essentially beyond the reach of 
detailed study or analysis, we may notice many details in th£ 
execution which contribute to its effect 

It is above all m the eyes that the passion of these two 
heads is centred, and there arc two chai actcnstics m ngodelling 
for which the eyes are remarkable , then slightly upward gaze, 
directed on a distant object, and the deep shadow into which 
they are thrown We have seen how the archaic sculptoi, 
realising also the importance of tho eyes to the cxpicssion of 
the fice, made them unduly prominent m his modelling and 
thereby maired the very effect he was seeking to pioduce 1 It 
was only by slow stages that Gieek art came to learn how it is 
the muscles and bones surrounding the cy e, much more than 
the eye itself, that offei an opportunity to the sculptor foi 
rendering the expression of character and emotion , Scopas seems 
to have been the first to realise how much the expression of 
tho eye is enhanced by the depth of its socket This clfect is 
partly due to the bony etiucturo of the skull, hut it depends 
even more upon the form of tho mass of flesh ahovo the brow 
— the same which w e noticed in the Hermes of Praxiteles as 
forming the chief characteristic of the forehead Here its treat- 
ment is much more conspicuous, it does not merely foini a bar 
across the brow, hut curves down as if in a heavy roll over 
the outer corners of the eyes, so that the upper eyelids actually 
disappear beneath it at then outer extremities , and at the 
6ame time tho loner eyelids are carried up rapidly at then 
outer extremities to meet the upper eyelids, and in this nay 
the visible portion of the eyeball is made much shorter in 
horizontal measurement, in fict, the opening of the eyes in 
these heads of Scopas is about 2 I in proportion of length to 
breadth, as contrasted with the propoition of about 3 1 which 
wo usually meet with m Praxitelean heads, where, as in tho 
Hermes for example, the upper and lower lids, appioach one 
another gradually at their outer extremities, and meet in a very 
small tngle The wide-open and the half shut eye'’ n Inch ne 
sc* thus affected by the two great contemporaries ace not 
merely due to a difference of momentary action or circum 
stance but are an indication of type and tempeiament, the 

1 Conze, Darstellung des 1 1 tntM \ ugu in dcr gr I'laitil. 
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jKissionate ani* concentrated upward giro which Scopas gues to 
Ini held* Ins left it« treco on the surrounding muscles, c\en# 
when he represents a figure it rest ind free from exciting con 
dihons Anri it h unionises with his treatment of the rest of 
the ficc, mil his selection of phwcil tipc The mouth in 
these Tcgcan heads is half oj>cn, and shows the hue of the 
teeth ^hu upper lip being drawn up in the passionate excite 
input of the comlnt , but here again wo sco a result of tem 
portry action which is not without its permanent effect on the 
lines of the fiet Tho proportions of tho Tcgcan heads arc 
rtnnrVihU square* and raa«snc This mat lc due partly to 
the f set that fn-opas was, m his yotingtr jeins under tho 
tnflucuio of the Argue school, lmt the strength and solidity 
thus attained seem more suitahk to the ugour an<I ncn 
moIliicc of the emotion with which the forms arc animated 
than the more graceful .and slighter proportions of Pnxitolcan 
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While he was at Tegea, Scopas also made statuek of Asclepms 
''and Hygieia , and the statues of the same deities at Gortys in 
Arcadia most probably belong to the same period, there Asclepius 
was represented as beardless — a type which always persisted 
beside the more familiar bearded type of Thrasymedes and other 
works m Argos and Sicyon are also likely to belong to Scopas’ 
earlier years Several statues in Athens and other parts ol 
Greece are also attributed to him — among others an interesting 
group at Megara, representing Eros, Himeros, and Pothos — a 
refinement in the study of subtlo mythological distinction and 
impeisonation of three different phases of the god of lovo, 
Passion that inspires the lover, Desire that breathes from the 
presence of the beloved, 1 and Yearning in absence, we may 
imagine what Scopas is likely to have made of such a theme 

Since it is known that Scopas was employed on the Mauso- 
leum about 350 BC, and many of his woiks arc recorded to 
have been set up in Asia Minor, it is generally supposed that he 
spent the later part of his career in that region, which was in 
later times to give free scope to those tendencies in art that 
owed to him their origin A mere enumeration of these would 
not bo profitable , but there are some of them which, from their 
subject, or from their association with extant works, call for 
more detailed attention 

Plmy tells us that when tho templo of Artemis at Ephesus 
was rebuilt after its destruction in 356 u.0 , one of the columns 
was sculptured by Scopas , 2 this is probable enough , for 
Scopas was employed on the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus just 
at the time when tho Ephesian temple was being rebuilt, and 
he may have had the commission given him by Artemisia , she 
is not likely to have failed to take her placo among tho princes 
who gave each a column to the temple There were thirty six 
such sculptui cd columns , and among the fragments of them 
that have been brought to England there is one of which the 
design is, in part, well preserved v The chances are clearly 
much against this being the one for which Scopas was re 

1 See Lucun, Deorum Judicium, 15 6 'Epus 8\ot rapt\0wv it alrrify AraysAan 
rijy yuvaii fa ip*r & Si 'Tpepos atrip am rtpixvOdt IptprAv at 6-fjatt 

s This is tie MS rea ding and there u so reason to reject it, though the 
conjecture tmo scape for vna a Scopa Is ingenious and iu accordance with the 
fact, the columns are sculptured on the bottom drum only, the variation in 
diameter being due as Mr A S Murray has pointed out, to the greater size of 
the comer columns , see RIBA Journal, 1895 Nov 
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sponsible , and its stylo is not such as to justify us in m iking 
so uncertain an identification, though it is interesting a^ show * 
ing us the work of one of hi 3 associates 1 * 

One of the works of Scop is which Pliny selects for special 
praise, and calls u orthy to have been the w orh of a wholo lifetime, 
wasa croup— probably aielief — icprcsentmg Foscidouand Thetis 
and /alulles and Nereids ruling on dolphins or hippocanips or 
other sea monsters, and the Tritons and many other creatures 
of the sea Ihis was carried oft to Rome , it prol ibly originally 
decorated a temple oi other building in Lithy m i * The subject 
probably w is the apotheosis of Achilles when he « as carried oil by 
ins mother to the Isles of tho Blest m a procession accompanied 
by all tho denizens of the sea A frieze now in Munich, and found 
m Romo near the place where this work in said to ha\c been 
set up, has been thought by Bronn to be the relief described by 
l’lmy , but many things in its design and execution show that 
it cannot be earlier than Hellenistic times, though wc may 
admit that it reflects the character of Scopas’ work There are 
however, many representations of deities or creatines of tho sea 
m our museums that aro denied more oi less duectly, from 
the conceptions of Scopas and from them wc may infer what 
the original w as 111 c 3 The character of restless y earning w hich 
we almost alwa) s find in then expression 13 quite m harmony 
with what wc know of the art of Scopas In tho Tc 0 can heads 
wc saw a passionate nature in the energy and conccnti ition of 
action, in these deities of the sei wc sec a nguci longing 
expressed in the upturned gtze, directed on a distant and un 
attainable goal , and it is borne out in the liquid and flowing 
texture of tlesh and hair, winch is in centrist to thoconcisonnd 
vigorous modelling of the Tegcan heads It is probably n 
reflection of the work of the same artist deilmg with a different 
subject and realising Ins conception by the same methods It 
is interesting to compare tluxc marine tipcs with the Satyr of 
Praxiteles The lmmait but soulless expre «ion and playful 
mood and flie graceful figure of the creature of the woods con 
trast strongly with the uncouth form,, the eternal longing, for 

* < v*l*>J>» n J'M) 

* Tho Tesvm fur tl Li ’uppcxlt on Is that tt c t an who 1 to git it to Home I a.1 
j st Iveu governor of that d«lr t. 

* ‘vis liruDtt, I ertonificat on fa 1/otw In hi* C rt,huche C t!m>tea!e p 6.S 
Tl e s "grat re remark* of It run i are tl e losn if ll e el aracler 1 ere av gi e 1 to 
tho tie t ea of tl e set. 
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^somo gift or quality denied by nature, tint n characteristic of 
the personifications of the sea, nnd in the two alike choice of 
subject nnd method of expression show Scopas nnd 1’riTitelcs 
each unsut passed in his own field Another cxpicssion of 
passion, or rather of divine inspiration ma\ K scut in the 
famous Ricclnnto of Scojm set up in Ryzantinm She w is 
represented m the full rivin^of Dionysiac frenn lidding in 
her hand t hid tint sin. hul shin in t he orgies of the god 
Though such v subject is preserved to us m m iu> reliefs 
Hid other works of art which doubtless draw then inspna 
tian from Scopas, they cannot lie icgarded as more than 
1 epettti oils of u type which ho had origin ited Unfortunate!! 
we are but ill informed is to detuls, besides two or three 
epigrams, which testify to the nnrvcllous life and frenn that 
Scopas bad infused into tho marl le, w c has c only a rhetorical ile 
scription by I'lulostratu*, in which the redundant nnd ineinin e lcs3 
ycrbiago obscures or destroy s all i ecu r icy of meaning Irom 
what we know of Scojms from olhci source*, wo should be 
inclined to recogniso the tyj>c it leist of lm lhcchantc in the 
figure m wild excitement with he ul thrown luck nnd upward 
gaze, and often with liilf a kid in one hind, which we see 
on late reliefs, 1 hut the idcntificition can only he ft con 
jeetnre 

V e must now pass to other Btatucs of gods or heroes br 
Scopas which haj e been recognised with more or less priibibihty 
in worl s of mmoi art, or even m extant statues Among thc«e 
is the Apollo Smiiithcus, with tho field mouse from which he 
took his name, set up at Chry so in tho Troad , but the statue in 
the temple of the god which is figured on tho coins of that town 
is now generally admitted to lie distinct from tho worl of 
Scopes which was probibly set up as o dedication besido it 
The Ares of Scopas, a colossal statue transported fiom Pergammn 
to Rome, lias been reco 0 nised with consider ible probability on a 
relief of Trajan’s time set in the aich*of Constantmp The god 
is represented undo and seated with a spear m Ins light hand, 
a Victory seated on his left, but tho scale and execution of the 
relief do not give much due as to style The Apollo Citharoedu*, 
singing and m long drajicry, which was set up by Augustus in 
the Palatine temple at Rome, was ateo a work of Scopas, but 
attempts to recognise it in statues by the help of coins have lei 
* Cf hg 126 r 501 
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Timofchens , and wo must speak of them all together, since 
they .collaborated m the sculpture of the Mausoleum This is 
the'monument built to Mausolus, prince of Cana w ho died m 
351 PC, by his wife Artemisia, and the woik of these artists 
mainly contnbntcd to place it imong the soven wondets of the 
world 1 The sculpture on the east side was by Scopas 
that on tho north by Bryaxis that on the south by Tifiiotheus, 
that on the west bj Leoclnres Befoie tho completion of the 
woih the queen died, but they went on until they hid finished 
it, foi their own fame and a record of their ait ami it still 
presen cs then emulation There was a fifth aitist also Above 
the colonnade is a pyramid, equal m height to tho loner part, 
and narrowing by 24 stops to the summit, on the top is a 
marble chariot made by Pythts ’ Vitruvius also says that the 
various sides of the building weio undertaken by different 
artists , those he gives as Leochares, Bryaxis, Scopas, Praxi 
teles, and porhaps also Timotheus This was practically all 
that was known of the Mausoleum until, in 18 1C, twelve slabs 
from its fnezo were presented to the British Museum bj Lord 
Stratford do Rcdclifle , and the interest they excited led to the 
complete excavation of the site at Halicarnassus by &n Charles 
Newton in 1857 The building had been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Knights of St Tohn, when they built their 
castle of Budrura out of its materials, and burnt its sculptures 
for lime , but all that remained lias been recovered and brought 
to England, and suffices to show tho natmo of the building and 
of the scnlptuio that decorated it 

As to the details of the plan and construction of tho 
Mausoleum, much doubt is still possible, it is, in paiticuhr, 
difficult to fix tho places whcio tho various parts of its sculptural 
decorations were introduced These consist of the following — 

1 A colossal group of two figures, Mausolus and Artemisia 
probably set up w ithin tho building 2 

1 T1 cn folio v statements os to the tfimetws ons of tl o bail 1 tip wl iclt aro onlj 
confusing as some of tl e nui 1 era iccordc 1 jo tl a text are obvi isly urong at 1 
po simple emenlatiou makes tl cm probable. Mr Old field ] as propose 1 a n w 
nut very ngenlous rcstoraton witl crucifom jlan tins pr saving II y » 
n in licis Tort aps a s mple emei tat on is to nvl cs n for lal i ns tbe length of 
t'l e 'larger g Ves X'nc i Vi vrt os iirfiim g Vitj» ssfi 'ie Vs ft Vi is ipiestiun 'oc’ioi gs to 
tire! tecture wot to scotj ture 

* These arc often s ipi o e 1 to 1 are stoo t in the cl ai lot on tl e toj b it tl e r 
state of 1 reservation aud a cons I ration of } roporho i show t! Is to 1 ave been 
it ipossiblw 'lee P Gardner, JUS JS92 3, 1 188 
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2 Various statues, some equestrian, probably set up round 
the building — possibly some between the columns of the cQton 
nude as in the Nereid monument 

3 A frieze representing Greeks and Amazons fighting 

4 A fneze of rougher work, representing Greeks and 
Centaurs 

B A ^nailer frieze of very fine u ork representing a chariot 
race 

0 Various metope like panels 

7 A colossal chariot, with four horses, set up on the summit 
of the building 

8 A set of lions, of which the position is doubtful 

It is not certain where any of these friezes or panels were 
place 1, but the coarser execution and worse preservation of 
the Centaur frieze seem to show that it was high up in the 
building and in au exposed position, perhaps as the fneze of 
the Ionic order ov er the colonnade, while the fine work and 
preservation of surf ice in such portions of the chariot fneze as 
have been preserved show that it was in a sheltered position 
where it could be seen from near, perhaps w ithm the colonnade , 
we have seen how in the case of the Pirthenon frieze an 
advancing pioccssion is a peculiarly appropriate subject for a 
position where it would be seen throu 0 h the columns bj one 
who walked along the outside of a colonnade 1 There seems 
no place left for the Amazon frieze except aroiyid the basis 
below the colonnade, and hero it is usually placed as well as 
the panels 

It is clear that when tlio sculptural decoration of the 
building is so varicl and so extensive, it is a verj difficult task 
to assign to each of the four masters who are said to have been 
employed in making it his share of the whole For the present 
it is best to consider in moro detail those parts of it which are 
of the greatest artistic merit or interest 

The colossal statues and ^specialty that of Mau«olns (Fig 90) 
which is the better preserved offer a verj fine example of fourth 
ceuturj portraiture, full of indivilual character, jet with a 
hi cad tit and restraint ol stjle winch avoils giving prominence 
to minor or accidental peculiarities The figure, though not of 
ideal proportions is dignified and even majestic, the full an 1 

1 Of co rse tf the «tlo uaje mounted on a I gh la. Is, tl e frieze could only 
l* 8<vn tl ii from a U lance , but, even so, the effect would be Cue. 
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^ rich folds of the diaper} arc rendered with a skill not entirely 
frge- from realistic touches m detail The type of face is 
obviously not Greek, with its sloping eyes, sqnaie brow, art! 
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straight hail, using orei the forehead and brushed back , but it 
is noble and intelligent The statue, in short, represents to us 
Mausolusas be " as, in feature and in chaiacter, but it represents 
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him 'is the wise and energetic prince of Cam, and as the w ortliy 
subject of so splendid a monument — 

fcorno of the statues which stood around the building probably 
lcpresented the ittendants of the prince Of these only frag 
ments remain , unong them the most beautiful is a portion of 
a horse and bis nder, who wears the Persian close fitting 
trousers 1 *rhc tendering of 1 otli horse and man so far as 
presetted, unsurpassed m quality, whether m modelling of 
smficeaml lendeung of texture, or m the life ami action of 
the horses fowvvrd plunge and his rulers casj scat, but so 
much is lost that what survives excites our rcgiet for w hat i» 
gone even more than our admiration foi what is left 

The Amazon frieze (I ig 91) is the most cxtcnsiv ely presen ed 
of all the sculpture of the Mausoleum, and it also gi\ es us an e\ 
ccllcnt opportunity for comparing the treatment of the subject 
by the gieatcst sculptors of the fomth century with that which 
we lmc seen in friezes made m Athens or under Attic influence 
as at Plugaha The first contrast we notice is m the design 
which is less crowded than in the earlier woifcs thus givin 0 
each figuic room to stand out bj itself, nid full advantage is 
taken of this oppoitumty for eich individual fi 0 ure as it swajs 
far to one side oi the other in vigorous action, to contiast the 
poise and swaj of its limbs with the continuous and rigid lmc 
of the architecture above and below The action is just as 
violent m the Fhi 0 alnn frieze, jet the mass of figures pievents 
our feeling its artistic effect so clearly as in t he Mausoleum 
reliefs The more slender proportions of the later figures 
enhance the effect of their sparser grouping, while the wonder 
fid variety pievents anj hint of repetition even m detail 
The beauty of the individual figures, whether male or female, h i-> 
al o taken much of the artists care, they varj of course in excel 
luice as is usual in architectural sculpture, but are for the most 
part admirable both in proportions and in modelling of details, 
the dim and lith^ figures of thf combatants on either sub never 
become too slender for strength, while the wondciful spring and 
lik that j)Ci*Vade the whole carry the c,vc along; from figure 
to figure and from group to group hj a composition perfectly 
a 1 ipte 1 to the long ami u irrow field Thon_,h there is perhaps 
v tendency for the light dnpcrj of the Amazons to blow iside 
more than before, and to disclo e the beauty of their figures, 

1 tine reproilucton in VI teltll uns jl ir 
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Museum He is represented as leaning forward in his car, while 
the long charioteer s chiton, which reaches to his feet, curves to 
the wind in sweeping folds But it is abo\ e all the expression of 
the face, with its intense and eager straining towards the distant 
goal that gives this figure its unique character The forehead 
is deeply furrowed, and there is a heavj bar of flesh oaerthe 
brow, overshadowing the deep-set eyes, which gaze upwards 
into the distance It is difficult? to imagine a finei rendering of 
the ideal charioteer, as described by Shelley — 

OtI OH with burning eyes lean forth, and drink 
i th eager lips the wind of tlioir own sj erd, 

As if the thing tl ej loved, fled on before. 

An 1 now even now, they clasped it 

Tho expression, though not the detail of execution, reminds 
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us irresistibly of *the Tegean heads by Scopas This com 
panson brings us bock to the question which no can no 
longer evade How are these sculptures to be distnbutec^ 
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among the four artists who are said to have made them, and 
what evidence and criteria do we possess for such a dtstnbu 
tion 1 For comparison w ith other monuments we are now fairly 
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Mvlo of ScO|u s tlul 1 111 hum, sculptures I, mother lie 
Cjamroedo for Uocharts, and t I isis |irols,llt dcslgncl It 
Ihj ixis, without (.rang licjon.1 a bit 11 ntubluhed l.j snlidic. 
orv ciidcncc, or arguing from one conjecture to another let 
the result* tint Into so fir I ten miincil tro fir from coniine 
lug ami, in jsirticulir, a illusion according to stile and other 
indie itions of the Am-tron fncro ninong the t inou * artiste hi 
the greatest mister of criticism of stjle llninn, prole 1 to 1c 
inconsistent tilth the indications olTcrcd lit the slat s themselves 
tt hen their li icha and sides could he cemented during their re 
immiiting Ho lint, ah Museum This ,s n n Irmiig, let 
perhaps it need nnt discourse u«, if we ittribiito the fuhire 
not so "inch to error ot method, ns to m, nttcmi.t to eoidorm 
to iinncccss irj mill imjiossiUo conditions The statement of 
1 Iiiij and I itruvms, t„ the cITccl that s ich seiihitor undertook 
one side, is els ir enough , hutuc do not know pnci clj the 
nuthoruj on tihich it rests, and it lien tro como to consider the 
probabilities of the ease, mid the sariolj of the friezes and 
ollmrdccor-i ioiisthal r,n .all round the building ,t certaml, 
eems incredible I ho M linoleum it ta not, according to the 
accepted restorations, like „ temple, in at Inch It „ a., pots, lie 
enough for .ho sculptural decoration of ether oud-cspccisllt of 
the pediments to ho luidcrt iken l.j a different seulplor Tut 
taeli of the friezes, tihcictcr it may 1 o pheed on the 1 uilding 
must hate gone round It on nil four „des, and a spectator, a. 1 oil 
it or near one of llio corner- coull sco tiro sides nt time, such 
indeed Iras the aspect in it Inch the pccuhii design of the 
Mu, so cum could best ho tppiceittcil It „ den, therefore 
‘ 11,0 compoitio" Of the f„c,cs or of anj Itto adj.ccnt 
gesn. really^ to form e single design , and, in l building 
lc igned and completed with such supreme irtistic skill that it 
hocimo one of the seven itondere of the at o, Id it is incrcddlc 
that the portion of each fnezo trlnch haj pencil to fill on cich 
of ho four sides 1 , 1 , left to ho designed, independent!) of his 
colic, giles, by the artist to whom the side waS assigned For 
it is clear, both from the circumstances and from the letu tl 
execution of the rem tins that ,t tra. the design not the excel, 
turn, that theso four groat sculptors undertook In fact, the 
oiily rational distribution of the work would be the assignment 
of the entire design of each frieze to a single sculptor “f four 
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guit masteis «Ac emploj ed the tssignment of one side to each 
of them is just the kind of tradition'll tile that Mould grow up 
among ignorant ctceroni on the spot or among equally ignoruit 
cempilers of such Iridition Under these conditions it mTy 
not peih ij g proa e impossible to sol\c a problem that has bithci 
to proved insoluble Careful and detailed study and comparison 
aio of course necessary before a definite result can be leached 
ind this ia not the place for so complicated a discussion But 
we may perhaps be justified on the ground of the similarity to 
the Tegean heads which w c noticed in the charioteer, in sng 
gesting at once that the small fnezo owes its design to Scopas 
thou 0 h some det ills seem to show that the nctn il execution w as 
done 1 y in assistant undei Ins supervision Poth the careful 
flush of the woik which 6cems to imply that it was placed 
where it could bo seen from near and the good preservation of 
the suilicc which shows that it was m a protected position 
confirm the opinion that it was a part of the Eculptnrc under 
t ihen bv Scopas w ho w as probal ly the eldest and certainly the 
most distinguished of the artists employed 

Ilowcvei this may be the sculpture of the Mausoleum takes a 
\crj hi 0 h place m the great series of architectural monuments 
which preserves to us so much of the original work of Greece 
while we mo dependent to a great extent on copies for om 
knowledge of the independent statues made by the chief masters 
M e have dread} seen its relation to the sculptures made in the 
fifth ctnturj under Attic influence and it is no yicre accident 
that \vt find tl o most perfect example of the dciclopmcnt of 
the s line ut in Vsia Minor We shall see in the next period 
how the sculptors of that legion continued the work of Scopas 
u d his colic igucs and how the Mausoleum of Hnlicanua'sus 
shows an intermediate stage letween the monuments of lthens 
and those of Pergamnm 

^ 51 llhc tombs! o e — Me must now turn to a series of 
monuments which will m manj wajs carry us 1 ack to the stjlo 
and character of an earlier fieuod The Attic tombstones and 
their reliefs. n*i> indeed seem to reflect the character of the 
fifth centurj rathci than of the fourth but the great majority 
of those presen ed in Athens and in other museums w ere actual!} 
made in the fourth centurj It was natural that such works of 
minor art made by artisans rather than artists should cling to 
the ti edition of the great days of Attic art Many of the work 
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men who nftenvards devoted thcmsiHi/i to tliis'mul other trades 
must ha\c lu.cn cmplo) cd on the magnificent buddings with 
w Inch Athens mu decorated under tho admmfstr ition of 1’crtcles 
m while Attic artists continued to produce such works is ife 
sco in tho I rechthenni And when in the decline of stitc 
expenditure upon sculpture, they turned tho shill the) hid 
acquired to meet the requirements of pm Ut demand the) still 
presen ed and handed on to their successors tho c 'traditions 
which thej had acquired while working under Phidias and hw 
associates N\o mi) therefore expect to find in tho tombstones 
an artistic conservatism which might sometimes mislead us as to 
their thto , lilt sometimes tho tradition is 1 roken, and i new 
influence is felt, scicrd of the reliefs show distinct traces of 
tho tnnoaatioiw due to Scopas or to Praxiteles 

The subject of tho tombstones is too complicitcd a question 
to be discussed here , most of tho«c tint concern us for our 
present piirjioso represent scenes from ordimr) life, showing 
the deceased in tho midst of his characteristic pursuits and 
surroundings Thus tho athlete nppcuw 111111 his slngd and 
Ins ait disk, the hunter with hia dog, a I id) is represented 
playing with her children or her jewels (Fig 91), md cich is 
iccompanicd by liis itteudmts or companions, whether shies 
or pet nmmils IN hitever bo tbc m\ thological origin of theso 
scenes, wo cm hinlly doubt that the intention of tho sculptor 
of the fourth century was merely to represent the deceived as 
he hid lccn^in life, partly to recall him to his rclitncs and 
friends is they hid known him it his best, parti) perhaps abo 
the relief wis regarde 1 is a gritification to the jierson buried 
below it since it perpetuated in nnrblc the pursuits and enjoy 
ments which had been his in life, and of winch some Mgue 
md shadowy semblance might still be his m the other woilcf 
Sometimes there seems to be a defimto reference to some event 
in the life of the deceased or to his death, thus Dcxdeos (Fig 
91), who, as the inscription tells us, was one of the five knights 
who fell in a skirmish m the Corinthian territory m 194 H-C is 
represented on horseback, transfixing with his ‘spear a fallen 
enemy Tho scene doubtless refers to the life of Dexileos a 3 
a knight, and even to the last battle in which he lost his life, 
but it is his triumph not his death that is depicted Tho tomb- 
stone of Hegeso, in its delicate and graceful po3e and its 
admirable treatment of low relief and that of Dexileos, with 
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its life It! c ml spirited grouj and it*. ilmo^t free figures !ti 
V,. high relief, mij serve is two of tho best e* imples of those 
\ttic tombstones md aro not unworthy of tho traditions q f 
thoaC \t ho 1 ad worl c 1 on the Iarthcnoi 
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Often we find n monument not representing merely the 
deceased and Ins attendants but a family group sometimes of 
two figures only sometimes containing man} members And 
in such groups we often find a reference direct or indirect to 
the death of tho deceased Not, of course that a deathbed 
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scene is represented, except in the rarest of casts; sometimes 
the hint of departuro is only given in a general shade of, 
^hastened melancholy tint pervades the scene; sometimes Ttno 
of the party is having her sandals put on as if about to start 
for a journey; very often the two principal figures are re 
picscntcd as clasping hands in a long farewell. It is not 
alvvajs fcasy to identify the pirliculir person over whom the 
monument w as set up ; indeed, it vv as often intended as a common 
monument lor tbo wholo family who-o names aro inscribed 
over the figmes; and the sense of death and parting is general 
rather than individual. And indeed both groups and figures 
aro to ho taken as types rather than person d portraits Often 
they correspond only approximately to the names inscnlicd ; 
and it is probiblo that in most cases the}' were not specially 
nude to order in commemoration of any fumly or individual, 
hut vvero kopt in Block, auil selected by tho pinchnscr so as to 
fit his requirements ns appropriately as possible The execii 
tion, as might be expected, is of vciy uneven merit, and the 
stylo of some viorksliops may easily ho distinguished; hut in 
spit© of all defects, such as a tendency to clumsiness in pro- 
portions and to a co use execution in details, what is mo«t 
striking in them is tho good taste and artistic moderation that 
pervade them all, and form so marked a contract to the 
tasteless and pretentious monuments that o fiend the oje in 
any modern cemetery. The jicoplc who could «|pal thus with 
deith — and that too iu a cl i«s of reliefs lint were made to suit 
tho demand of tho general public, not to sati-fy tho criticism 
of any superior ofiiculs — show a natural instinct for sculpture 
and a vivid appreciation of artistic expression even when their 
feelings arc mo-t deeply moved; ami when wo reali-e the way 
in which Greek life vras permeated bv such tendencies, wo are 
tho better prepared for tho wonderful attainments of those 
masters whose works form the main theme of our study. 

§ 52. T/tr-io/niftl's otnl Jhmoplon . — Thrasv modes of Paros 
Ins usually lfllherto l>con elided among tho associates and 
stholvrs of Phidias He made the statue of Asclepms at llpi 
daurns, which was by some ancient authorities attributed to 
Phidias himself; and the reproduction* of this statue on coins 
show that it va* a modification of tho type in which Phidias 
embodied In- Olympian Zens Put more recent evidenco has 
proved that, .at least «o far as the date is concerned, this 
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inference is erroneous and thus we receive a warning against 
trusting too much to circumstantial evidence in assigning a 
period to any artist, but on the other hand we may still 
acknowledge that 'Thrasymedes w orked under the influence of 
the Phidian tradition Thrasymedes is mentioned m the 






p ol only after statue by Thrasymedes (Atr er 


inscription relating to the 1 uildmg of tho temjrifc of Asclepnis 
at Epidam its as undertaking a contract for the ceiling 1 and the 
doors of the temple The doors were of wood covered with 
gold and ivory the same materials of which the great statue 
itself nas made and the employment of Thrasymedes on them 
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probable among tho Arcadians But in addition to his worlv at 
Messette and Megalopolis, Damophon made a colossal group at 
“iJpostm in Arcadia, representing tho goddesses Demeter and 
Despoena (the local name of Persephone, “oui Lady ') seated, with 
Artemis and tile Titan Anytus standing beside them Recent 
excavations have not only laid bare the temple in which this 
great group was set up, but many fiagments of the* statues 
themselves have been recovered, including the heads of three 
of the figures, and a very richly decorated piece of drapery 
These fragments show more originality of work, and more 
deviation from the accepted types of fifth century or even 
fourth century art, than had been expected , hut there does not 
appear to be sufficient ground either for rejecting their attnbu 
tion to Damophon, or for reconsidering the opinion as to his 
date which was before based on sound reasoning That Damo- 
phon was m some ways independent of las contemporaries was 
previously acknowledged , what we learn from these statues is 
that ho not only clung to some of the traditions of an earlier 
age, but also introduced some characteristics with which we 
are not familiar in Greek ait until a later period There is 
nothing impossible m such a combination , an artist of origin 
ality, who kept himself apart from his contemporaries, would 
be likely enough to anticipate some of the tendencies which 
did not reach others until a later time It has been stated 
that the architectural evidence shows that the temple at 
Lycosura can rift t have been built until a later age , but the late 
characteristics about it may well enough bo due merely to 
later repairs, and do not preclude the possibility of the work 
of Damophon being set up in the fourth century 1 There is a 
strong individual character about tho heads fiom Lycosura, 
the largest of the three, which belonged to one of the two 
seated figures, shows considerable breadth and dignity, the two 
smaller heads (Fig 9G), which belong to the two subordinate 
standing figures, are treated with more freedom, both have the 
eye sockets hollowed, for filling with precious atorfes or enamel 
The face of Artemis is lemaikable for its lips, pouting in front 
1 Without veuturiog to criticise in detml the architectural evi tcnce which is 
as yet uapubhshe l, l ntsj records opinion that t?<rg £s nothing: /mprokthk 
the new eipresse t m tho tort The temjle ant basis certa nly show signs of 
extensive repair an \ rebuilding w Ponm tunes , but some of what appears to 
remain from the original work J is ft strong rcemblanco to wl at it probably 
fouith century uork iu ti e neighbouring city of Megalojtohs 
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and drawn m at the sides so as to be very short , the month 
seen fiom the front is 
hardly longer than the 
eye This seems to be a* 
matter of feature and tem 
perament rather than of 
passing expression it gives 
a remarl ably life like ap 
pearance to the head, and 
that of the Titan also 
with its rough and d» 
shovelled hair and beard 
strongly impresses the ima 
gination, and is not easily 
forgotten The drapery 
(Fig 97), with its transla- 
tion into Ion marble relief 
of the nch decoration of a 
woven or embroidered gar 
ment, such as had also been 
imitated in the great gold 
and ivory statues of the 
gods, is also unique in 
chaiacter, it consists partly 
of purely decorative pat 
terns, partly of conven 
tional figures and of quaint 
dances, in which the per 
formers wear the heads of 
beasts , but all are com 
bined into a rich and bar 
momous effect It is diffi 
cult to place tlicse things 
in any consecutive series 
and so to fix tljeir date, but 
they certainly seem more 
probable m the fo'mth cen 
tury than in tbe Roman 
period to u Inch some haae 

r* . , wished to assign them 

borne of Daroophons other works were acrohthn., and ne 
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hate seen that tfie custom of making the flesh parts of a statue 
in white marble and its drapery in gilded w ood n> to be regarded 
as a cheaper way of getting the same effect as Phidias and othessi 
had produced bj their 6tatucs in gold and ivorv Damophon 
also made t arious decoratit e tv orl s at Megalopolis , among them 
a table, ornamented with figures and groups of gods that remind 
ns of tb{ table of Colotes at Oljmpia In spite of some 
difficulties, there seems on the whole a decided preponderance 
of evidence m favour of keeping Damophon m that position 
to which Brunn had assigned lnm from the literary evidence 
He may best he understood if vve regard him as a man who 
lived in the fourth century, but apart from the general stream of 
its artistic tendencies, feeling deeply the influence of the high 
ideals of the age of Phidias, but of sufficient originality to 
introduce into his art some innovations as } et uni nown to his 
contempoiaries, though they anticipate the custom of the 
Hellenistic ago His work for the new Arcadian confederation 
finds its natural place as intermediate between the art of Athens 
under Pericles and the art of Pcrgamum under the Attahds, 
though the regular succession of Greek sculpture pissed fiom 
tbo one to the other by a different channel 

§ 53 Lysippus — Ljsippus, more than any other artist, is 
spoken of by the later Greeks and Romans as representative 
of his age, and as exercising a strong and dueeb technical 
influence ovci his pupils and successors , his artistic theories 
havo even influenced our information about bis predecessors, 
since one of the body of his pupils, Acnocrates, wrote 
treatises on painting and sculpture which were freely drawn 
on by later compilers He was, moreover, a most prolific 
sculptor, it is sml that he was in the habit of putting one 
com from every commission he received into a vase, 1 and 
when Ins heir broke this vase after his death the astonishing 
number of 1500 coins was found within it Under these 
circumstances we might wpll expect to find many copies 
of statues by Ij sippus in our museums , j et, strange to , 
there is only one which has been identified with anj degree of 
probability ’as a direct copy of his work, though repetitions or 
modifications of tjpes which he onginated have been lecogmscd 

1 Plicj calls it thtsaurus A receptacle made for such a p irpose a 1 broken 
to get at its eonteuti uoull doubtless be an earthen \ave made \ ith on!/ one 
small s! t for an open 11 g such as t3 still use 1 in Greece as a nionej box 
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tradition reached its culminating point and it was thiongh his 
wotK and influence that the accumulate 1 technical si ill and 
theoretical study of many generations of Sicyoman and Argiw* 
sculptors w as handed down to later times Hence it was natural 
enough foi later artists and critics to look hack on Lystpj us as 
the most academic of sculptors but the meat s by which he 
attained hi a position as head of the Sicyoman school did not con 
sist merely in a careful study of what his pre lecessors had done 
We know that he levolutiomsed tl cir system of proportions 
and introduced many technical innovations and improvements 
and these he den\ ed from a dnect and tl orough study of nature 
They are all in the direction of a lesa conventional and more 
realistic treatment together with an introduction to some degree 
of the impressionist principle Thus u e are told that Lj sippus 
modifiel the square and hea\y proportion of the Polyclitan 
canon he made tho head smaller (about | of the total height 
instead of }) the body raoie slender and drier n texture thus 
increasing the apparent height This last remail brings ns to 
the most essential change of all which affects alii o j ropoition 
in general and execution in detail Although sculptors even in 
the fifth century had not ignored the conditions under whtcl 
their statues were to he exhibited or tho position from which 
they were to he seen they had in the main made it their 
endeavour to imitate in bronze or maible the actual fotms of 
nature or such an idealised version of them as should mutate 
exactly the substance of the ai lists conception tfte) in si ort 
made men and things as they were Lysippus introduced 
the principle of making them as they appealed to he 1 that is 
to say he did not so much consider the correctness to nature of 
the actual material form of his work hut rather the effect it 
produced on the eve of the spectator and uas so fai an 
impressionist His improvement in the treatment of hair is 
not simply an example of his clearness and delicacy of work 
even in the smallest details bjit also in part of th s impressionist 
tendency Tift earlier sculptors in bronze 1 ad tried to imitate 
the actual Jextuie and form of 1 air bj \anous deuces such as 
i serting trusted pieces of bronze like co kscrer s round the 

1 Q fej n Itrci t r tssr this s 1 1 oj s staten e t, and Is qu t«, otell „ ble 
as it sla ds le is evdenllyq ottos 1 ere from a excel ent a taell n formed 
p ecc of cr t s p obably dcr ed It n ately fron \enocrates. Tl er Is no need 
to s»2 pose 3 e J as n stra slaleil b s Greeh author 
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forehead or even covering the head with a hind of wig of 
bronze plate cut into fine shreds , 1 or, when they did not do 
they covered the whole surface of hair and heard with fyie 
lines as if drawn with a comb across the surface so as to imitate 
every separate hair Polyclitus who was no less famous than 
Lysippus for his accuracy and caie in detail had made a great 
advance, m selecting an arrangement of the hair at once more 
adapted to sculpture and more true to nature but m his 
selection of a treatment of hair which represented it as clinging 
close to the scalp in short curved tresses til over the head while 
only the point of each tress stood out from the surface be was 
choosing a form of real hair that could be exactly reproduced m 
bronze lather than giving to the bronze such a form that it 
presented the appearance of real hair The bold and heavy 
masses of hair often standing fir out from the head and gmng 
a shadow to portions of the face, which we find so frequently m 
Hellenistic art are doubtless due to the influence of Ly sippus 
and his innovations It is interesting to compare a similar 
result attained by a different means by Praxiteles in the hair of 
the Hermes, which, through the wonderful texture of it3 surface 
and rough sketchy treatment, gives an impression of hair, though 
never attempting in detail to imitate its form This howeicr 
is a masterpiece of marble technique How Ly sippus attained 
a similar effect m bronze we cannot tell from any extant statue 
but can onh infer from his influence on others 

So far w't have been concerned with general conclusions 
based on tbo statements of ancient authors about Lysippus or 
on the unimsta] able traces of his influence, we must next 
consider Buch extant works as can be regarded as more or less 
direct copies of his statues First among these comes the famous 
Apoxyomenus of the Vatican (Fig 98) — the statue of an athlete 
who is employed in cleaning the oil and sand of tho palaestra 
from his extended light arm with a stngd, which he holds m his 
left hind Tho character of this work not a statue of an 
uulnidual athlete but a study in athletic genre, -fid the position 
gi\en to it by Pliny at the head of his description of the works 
of Lysippus give some support to the opinion that it was made 
to embody a new theorv of proportions like the Doryphorus of 
Polyclitus which Lysippus professed to lmc studied as lus 

1 S tl a liwntc v. g fount anoug lln frigiocnU oi t! e Acroi o! * 

J If & 1«9 3 ji.313 
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statues of the same subject arc rSef Jffi" f 0ther 
bo no doubt n,-,f it. n . . record c ] I here can however 

illustrate the ,ul 0 1,1 th “ ‘ones admirably to 

"or] into marble Tho utitiido ' V ' L lru 8llt '°',' of ’ br ™“ 
between the Tie,, i ltt d udc it once marks tho distinction 
Apo “o,„ on, iV n “ ° 1 Oljclitus and tho Lysiffiesn 

mth tho n hole weight ofhi. l°T 1 " ltIlel ■ ,d ' r ’ n “' 

planted fii ml v n , , *L * 13 | J0< ^ rcst,n S on one foot, which is 
ffi S’ ‘J 0 , «■<»"«' there on appearance of 
with tho clastic .f” 1 !" S 1,050 ' rl,lcl ' conlru, ‘ most strongly 
though 1 g TJr of the Apoxy omentw 

corned on lit 17 ° l f" ” c, sht m “>0 I Uter statue also !■ 
o shift of tho n eight oVto°th “’ll J"' 1 ! ° f lbo bt>l15, 18 6uch that 
ot o„y moment, airithc mlilcte,,!.” ^ D ” S 7 "? U tll " ! 1 Kc “ 
his pose or even to iLl lml l, i Pr ' r ’" e,llw t0 cb '" ;:c 
Hence a ,iaco ond oldifv i. h *’ 11 “ m "tnents notice 
tho sm.lltr head and h~S ~ h e ’. C '“ ,> 0,>,n " c ° tb ” of fa* ol 

oquolly stiom- hut of fdlnL 1 ’"?’ 0 ' 110 ” 8 TllCre 18 1 c0 " lr "‘ 
Apovyomemis not with .? ffcrcnt natl,rc when we compare the 
Clltoi/c" hu J i 7 ,le “f, frme ,he P °’' 

hthc ond Ogilo athlete of T ” Ernies Here the 

coni, oat, „,th the softer andH, ’T* '“'? *? h 'gh training 

oml theLj,ippoanbo,l7ml limh ™ tb ° Alt,c f 0,lth 

those of the Ifeimcs ? Both o/t !?“ ' l,mosfc meagre besi lo 
tingiushe. them from tho 1 “ h *, V ° ' G™° '' h >* dls 

Doryphorus, but m tho , bn,M ,° f lh0 
proportions is pmnlitmenj t, sT 63 the difference beyond mere 
character of tho^ace whd^m , "r® 11 ® ctTnI and contemplative 
merely physical amour that LS, LyS,p ? e3 1 n athIete 3t 18 
veisatile appearance 6 produces a lighter and more 

of LyTippus n from°m7 ei i 5* ^ t0 cntlclse tlje attainments 
statue be intended as an * ° De ™ ore e3 P ecja % if that 

art in correction of the p i °. dlment °t his theories of athletic 
power m^cmessl, eh P ° 1 f 1,t “ That he had also a 

P expressing character is sufficiently testified by the 
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truhtion tint lie alone among sculptors was permitted to mike 
portraits of Alexander, md b\ the descriptions of these portrait; 
which we po«sc s M 1113 oxtant statues or lints of Alexandc; 
sunive to illustrate the descriptions, hut none of them can bt 
regarded as direct or adcqiutc copies of the work of Ia sippin, 
though main of them may preserve traces of his influence 
Ilia mon^iolj in this nutter cm lurdl) hue re ill) existed 01 
Imo been rigill) enforced, for we heir of other statues ol 
Alexander h) iit-> contcmporiric* and m my w ere certauil) made 
bj Ins successors In a st ituo described b) Plutarch he repre 
sented Alexander as gizmg upas irrN, with his neck slight!) 
turned to ouo side, in iccordmcc with a slight malformation 
This iris done with such skill as to enhance the effect rather 
than to call attention to the deformity, as other sculptors had 
done, jiimJ LysJppns caught jiao Jus mini) uul leonine aspect, 
which others had lost in their attempt to render the liquid and 
melting gaze of Ins c)cs lie must have embodied 111 his 
portrait a conception of the fiery and ambitious temper of the 
conqueror of tbc world which satisfied Alexander himself, and 
thu f ict nlono suffices to show linn 1 m ister of ideal portraiture, 
111 which dl his technical skill in del ill w is cmplo)cd to glorify 
the individual character of his subject Me shall see liter 1 
what m inllucnco on tho course of art w is exercised b) such 
a porti utnrc as this 

In addition to lus statues of Alexander, L) sippus mado groups 
representing him in the midst of his coni]) utions hi battle or in 
hunting Tho great fbidon sarcophagus is coicrcd with 1 chefs 
which recall tho chiracter of these groups, whether direct!) 
denied from them or not” 

beseral statues of god t were attributed to Lysippus among 
them four of Zeus , one of these was the colossus of Tarentum 
GO feet high, said by Strabo to bo the largest 111 tho world after 
the colossus of Rhodes Mo lmo no certim reproductions of 
an) of these statues of Zens, but we ma) see their reflection in 
many statues* and statuettes of the Hellenistic period To 
Ij) sippus yi probably duo that leonine conception of Zeus, with 
.maiu*,lilvf -may' -ji* J*ai- and rfitwig' Jiar ar.w •Cfi’wJu’.u] 
which becomes prevalent aftei lus time, and some statuettes, 
which seem to go back to the old nude standing t)pc, but wjth 
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"f Lys^pT”* °" d ^ ° ( “ ,3ter W “» 

idmSiT ftftnf lt ! en “ c ’ t, °” ” f » l yP« rather than of a„ 
statne of P , ^ rc P rotl oces “ m concerned with the 

ZnvLt B B °‘ " P “ tb ° Ist ^ m ian sanctum y , this 

a cameo repi esentmg the Isthmian games and 
some eXT f ' n.? 0 ' “ “ ra “ ra ° r ,ess modlfM form, m 

standmn toh Tl , Tb ° g ° d ,s ^presented on the gem as 
ln”e bent at ^ ^ foot resting on a high rock, and his left 
is a Z" H"? 4 angb! - °” 11 he lean. h,s left elbow, this 
Lvsinnns an?’ C K 1"“'* 3 f "°“nto one „, the school of 
Lystnrjiis’ hmi«eKS C ^o me S° 60 far as to call characteristic of 
hmevlr ,h”1 His authoiship of this particular statue, 
nciol 10,10 doubt The on, y authority for his con 

bronze statue for ‘?, pa i a3ge ^“cian which shows he made a 
tymcal renresct ° Corinthians which was the recognised and 
of Poseidon Wh Tp Poseidon , but there ^ ere many statues 
I\ hat became of 1/° ^ 0nr I tb and in tho Isthmian sanctuary 
do not W ,n 0m at tbe ° f «“ city by Mummius we 
sent bad loll °y_ ma y bavo been taken away by him anil 
In, but 7 ni ? ae ? r wbcn hc fo " niI «l the new Homan 
“S ■ " 0 ‘l h ° r ‘ h ° tl C3cn ption of Pausanns, nor the type, 

particular stitnn m S ’i *? 1Ve T UB an ^ ^elp m identifying the 
Roman period i» ^ ^ ^ S, PP US > md tho cameo being of 

sack of Corinth * * ° ubtful ’"thonty for tho time before the 

Holt?t' r p f h„Tr St K t, " , b)r L) ’ wppus of the sun god, 

chariot Ho m 1 ’ " ° 'I 38 represented driving Ills four homo 
seems , „ h l ” I ? ad0 ' e ' er ''' 6lat - 1 ' s of Heracles, and tho subject 
nidue from f" °" C Wh,cb ho fou,ltl Peeulnrly congenial to 
ire the th™ e. ■'O' 1 epigi ams of wh.ch these works 

and was carried nfr" tTt° Tarentum, v as of colossal size, 

“"autmonlc ,t r! thcn “ ,‘c Ho™, and from Homo to Con 
imr?oht a™ldT n Cd b "° “ seated on In, lion skm, 
h m ind ,nTnSmn g h < “l 7 d n’ h “ left *a.ra -P beneath 
hZl as rf KSS 3 lcft e’ b<nv ’ "bde his head lepnt on h.s 
hand, as ,f depression This conception of Heracles as a man 
, Sfirf Bjamchtec, p 1SC0 tj i HS 

ti «i iZi, p ;SpSs , E n to v 1 "; 1 * c*** ststeo to i,„ PP „ ism 

1 ™ Urn the P°» ... kSdowta of 

to.ad „ worts wtieh, It"^” XL?’ I ™' “ 
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of toil .anil sorrows, ever performing new labours, but wear} mg 
of Ilia gigantic task, is characteristic of Lysippus, and marks the 
beginning of the Hellenistic age , we can see the charactei 
sfich a statue reflected m latei repiesentations of the hero, 
such as the Tarnese Heracles at Naples "hich, though m a 
different position, shows the same weariness and depression 
Anothei ^Heiacles by Lj sippus, of Bomewhat similar charactei 
but of minute size, is said to ha\e been made by him to decorate 
the table of Ale\ander A whole collection of stories had 
gathered about this statuette, ind they are lccorded in the 
epigrams of Martial and Ausomus , from Alexander it is said to 
have passed through the possession of Hannibal and of Sulla 
to its later owneis The hero was seated looking upwards, 
with a wine cup in one hand, his club in the other 

Lysippus seems not only to have been fond of such sen 
timental versions of mythical persons, hut also, like his great 
contemporary, the painter Apelles, to have indulged in alle 
gory toadegiee which seems to us too artificial m its detail 
He made a statue of opportunity (I\ai/ws) which has been the 
subject also of many epigrams ind lhetoricil descriptions 
Bacon quotes, “as it is in the common veise, ‘Occasion 
turneth a bald noddle after she bath presented her locks m 
front, and no hold taken'”, and the conception is now so 
f imibar to us as to hav e become a commonplace It was none 
the less an original device on the part of Lysippus, and it was 
borne out by many attributes * 

Opportunity, whose sex m the Greek I\u«/ws is masculine, 
was figured as a jouth with long hair on Ins forehead and bald 
behind , he had wings on his ankles like those of Hermes, and 
bote i lazor in lus left hand, on which, probably, was balanced 
the beam of a pair of scales to which his light hand gave the 
decisive touch , this is a Lind of visible comment on the Greek 
metaphor, iri fi/»i 'a-rernu uK/ir } 1 Other acce soiies were 
added m later lehefs, on which tlie type is lcpioduccd , 2 and 
even those mentioned mat, some of them, be due to others 
than Lysippus, hut the initial conception was his, and it 

1 A curious misunderstanding seems to occur in some late reliefs and deservp 
tiotis where tl c razor is change t to ft kuift, projecting tiacku ar Is to cut one who 
grasped from thence It wool 1 be interesting to know whether the scythe of 
IVinc is the ultimate development of tln> same sjnibol an 1 bis 1 nur glass of the 
balance 

* See Biatneister p 771, fga. 823 ami 824 
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shows once more a tendency which belongs to the beginning 
of the Hellenistic ago in Greece, when criticism of mythology 
Ntul e\en of literary metaphor was to find allegorical expres 
sion in art This is not an embodiment of an idea, or h 
refined study in personification, like the Eio<< Himeros and 
Fothos of Scopas, Imt an unveiled allegoiy, depending on 
accessories rather than on expression of f ice oi figure 

Uywppuft vis a racist prolific «cu.lpt<n, and he ilso shows 
grcit variety in Ins choice of subject, yet it is a a iriety with 
certain limitations He never worked in any material but 
bronze, though in this ho showed unm died skill, whether he 
was making a colossal figure GO feet high oi a small statuette 
And in the list of hH works thcro arc hardly any female figures 
— none of tny noto, if we except a drunken flute player, as to 
which wo hare no further information But his technical skill 
and study of proportion gave linn the gicatest influence not 
only on hv» own school and Ins immediate followers, but on the 
art of the whole Hellenic world His intimate nssoci ition with 
AloMiidct, ami the numerous and varied works which ho made 
for his great patron, whether portraits or groups representing 
hunting or lnttlo scenes, ah>o gave him a position of peculiar 
advantage for directing the artistic tendencies evolved by the 
new conditions of social and political life Thus Ly sippns seems 
not only to Bland at the end of the series of the great masters of 
independent Gicece, but also at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age when the art and culture of Greece weie to spread over 
the civilised world, and to group themselves about many centres 
remoto from the country of then origin The w ork of Scopas and 
others in Asn Minor had been a preparation foi this change, 
but it w as to Lysippus that the chief sculptors of the succeed 
ing ago looked back as their immediate master It was his 
methods and his artistic skill that chiefly affected the form of 
tbeic worl , though they had to look more to others for in 
tellcctual and emotional inspiration Though we have so little 
that we can quote as the direct product of Ins studio hi 3 
influence can be recognised in the great mass of the - sculpture 
of a later period If his artistic individuality is haul to grasp 
this is chiefly because we find it diffused through the works of 
so many sculptors who, consciously or unconsciously, follow ed 
his teaching 

§ 54 Pupils of Lysippus — From what has alieady been said 
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it is clear that we have to trace the influence of Lysippus in a 
wider circle than tint of his acknowledged pupils ; and moreover 
wo shall rccogni«c some of his schohrs among those sculptors' 
who are representative of the Hellenistic ago. lint thcie is a 
narrow cr circle of his associates, some of them connected with 
hint by fimily ties also, which claims notice as an appendix to 
his own^artistic career. Among these is Ins brother LysMratus , 
who is said to have been the first among Greek sculptors to take 
a cast from the face of his model, and then to work upon the 
cast itself. His process was to in ike a mould of plaster on the 
face, and then to in«ert into it a coat of wax, doubtless lucked 
by hirder material ; .and on the wax ho did his modelling This 
shows, in the first place, tint the piocess n«cd by Lysippus and 
his associates was not the same as that of Polyclitus, who 
finished the surface of his model in clay, lmt was the simpler 
cirepcnlut process customary at the present day . 1 Hut the f act 
is still more interesting from tho light it throws on tho artistic 
principles of Lysistratus. Of course a great deal depends ujioii 
the nature of the work expended by him on the wax after it had 
been moulded, if this was very thorough and went deep, then 
the device of casting might be regarded merely ns a mechanical 
process to save labour in -the earlier stages of preparing the 
model for a bronze statue Hut we arc probildy justified in 
inferring that the man who used such .a process aimed at an 
exact and realistic reproduction of lus subject, though bo of 
course did not ignore the necessity of 11 completed cimxlolhng of 
the surface if, to u«c the words of Lysippus himself, it was to 
represent not the actuil but tho appircnt forms of nature 
Eulhyeralcs, the son of Lysippus, is said to have followed his 
father in tho consistency and thoroughness of his work rnthci 
than in his grace and lightness, and tohnvoaimcdntthcscvcrci, 
not tho more pleasing side of his artistic excellence ; in subject 
also he followed his father very closely ; thus he made Alexander 
ns a hunter, battle and hunting groups, chariots, a Heracles — all 
\rcpctitjons oi the favourite subjects of Lysippus His only 
other recoidcd work is the statue of Trojihonms at Jus oracle 
at Lebade*ia— a theme which offered ample scope for mysteri 
ous and impressive treatment Twenties, the pupil of Euthy- 
cnites, is also mentioned as a cIo«c imitator of Ly sippns — so 
close, that his works could hardly be distinguished from those 
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of the master himself Besides poi trails of the companions of 
Alexander, lie made a statue of , Theban sage, pirhara an 
Weal imago of Pimla, o, of Teres, as-cithcr . h„„ subject for 
the embodiment of a noble an.] mdividu il po. sonahty 

Other pupils, besides Chair, and I aljthie to u bom u e shall 
have to recur in the next section, are baielj knonn to us In- 
name or by the mention of a single worl A boy in Jhe atti 
ttnto of prayer now in Ilerlin standing » ith outspread arms 
may g've us some notion of a uorl of tins kind by Halim 
but the subject is a common one anil the identification cannot 
. . 1 ®? r< as n ’ ore t * lin % goess though tlio proportions and 
attitude of the figure suggest a more joutliful version of the 

Apoxyomonus 

TOoebra^^i band of pupils with their close imitation of their 
, r ’ ,0 1 m stylo ami subject, attests Ins personal ascendency, 

r*n n t Jnaii >ar ^ 3 US ^°, r t l0 w,dcr spread of his influence over his 
contemporaries and successors 

0ther Scvlpuncs of the Pmoi —In addition to sue). 
C ‘ h ° r ° r,g,,,a!s from thc ,nn(1 of t!, ° wasters of 
l centurj , ot copies dnectly derived from them we 
r Wf L } sculptures of this period which are among the 
heantv nr f UrC fi, °! ? Uf musoun >*, whether for their intrinsic 
It is ,fc *. >C ^ tl,ro,v ' 011 tl,c history of sculpture 

t0 wh«o the material » so rich, >et \ bare 
wn 'I 01 , 1 ‘ 0 ,i r ,cs3 and httIe moro possible unless 

3 ™ °f sclv f s t0 th « consideration of a few characteristic 
the tfnml A r k t0 a , ny of t,lc 6>eat museums will add to 
hnt ? ? ° ‘ erS I*?®!* 113 hc ' lut 'f‘d and as interesting, 

the chief oS? ge rr knowledge of t,lc artistic character of 
marlfhJn^ S ° f th * CC,lt,ir >’ ind ^ of the works 

nnt finrt it i « ° r CS3 ,,nder tbetr influence, we should 

wh!,r!vpr dffici,fc to a PP rccntc the scull turn of the period 
wherever we may see it 1 

brcP'hif 1 ‘7”'™ of the Bntish Museum is a statue 

brought from Cnidus by Sir Charles Neivton, irbcsi ,t „ ,s found 
m the precinct of the Deities of tho Loivcr World (Demeter, 
Persephone and Ilades r,g 33) It, identification a. Demeter 
son on mg foi her daughter— the male, dolona of ancient art— 
cannot be doubted uhen « look at the poso and exptess.on of 
, and figure, but no have no external evidence as to the 
sculptor by ubom the statue lias made The body ,s of inferior 
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local marble The dignified pose of the seated figure and the 
rich and varied folds of the diapery are adequate as a setting 
tor the head but are not otherwise m themselves remarkable, 
lhe head of Parian mirble is clcaily the work of a master 
, face is remarl ably even and regular m shape Its model 
»ng is soft and refined but perhaps rather more clear cut in 
i s outlines than that of the Herme 3 of Praxiteles with 
its almost imperceptible transitions The expression of the 
eyes is treated with wonderful skill they are set in deeply 
below the brow which is smooth and even above their sockets 
lhe eyeballs have something of the upward gaze, fixed on a 
distant object which we saw m the Tegean heads but the 
curvo of the lower ejelid rises to meet the upper lid more at 

T h li nne f the e ^ es than U thc outcr It is the 

p 0 t^ 0 ^ tc ,^ ^copas but used in a different manner and 
r , l c ’ r, ' nt 'h® c * In the Tegean beads wc sawan expression 
“'„™ lenl “ nd pnssion, here it is a chastened and 

« of resignation after long weeping, and 
, ,, ® P ^ 8ic ? results of such sorrow aro preserved in the 
head ?"' S r ° Um thc e> °’ “ nd tl,e Im,os of tb ' month The 

and toVhaT 1 ? r 1 ’ 01 ",* 8 , 0f rcs ' m hlnnco both to the style of Scopas 
and to that of Praxiteles and it was probably made b} a sculptor 
l h ”" 18 ‘h' “«c,atc of both of them during their aetmtyin 
’ ,’ > " t ' V “ h“'0 not at present any criteria to help us 
in assigning lyo any of thoso ailioso names are Inown to us 
'O''' 8 his power of expressing in marble the effect 
”, on ‘ l’® 'haracter ami tho more passive mood arhicli 

succeeds tho violent outburst of passion is such ns to rank him 
S'™ “ m °?S fhoso masters of thc fourth century whose 
study was mainly dcaotcd to such themes 

an, hr .Y ,‘\ m tl,C Bn,,,h hluscum seraes as a good ex 
7 t lli,' "-"'‘‘'tlP' 8 o' the gods preferred ly the sculptors 
penis 1 a i CeI * UI ?e* ^ 118 " as Io ,l,,d 111 blclos, and repre 
se, t a boa del man (F,g 100) TLc softness of the modelling 
and the moderation and restraint the rendering df the hair and 
beard distinguish it as probably belong, ng to the Attic school 
of the fourth century It Ins sometimes been called /cus 
more p.obabh it repre euts Asclcpms as a milder and more 
human form of the dmno power Me hue already noticed 
Uic statue of Asclcpms made b\ Thnmmcdcs of Paros at 
Epidaurus There are no grounds for connecting this Melian 
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head direct!) with his w ork , but, is a contemporary ima 0 c ot 
the sime god ind coming probably from the same school it 
mi) help us to realise whit the statue at Fpidaunis may hate 
been like, it is also re illy tho best example that we posse *= 
from a good period of Greek art, of the t} pc of 1 c irclt 1 head 
Icloigmg property to Zeus, and although it is hero modified 
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to suit Wlc{ m«, and the pullncss and Icncfkcnce of the deity 
are expre^se i rather than Ins majesty an 1 jiower still we may 
u«o it with this limitation even m our attempts to iraagmo the 
appearance of tfio Of) mpian Aus . 

Vmong the man) fourth ccntnr) hiad< in \tl ens there is 
one that calls for especial mention 1 It et identh rcpn«ents 

* U f nn I n tf c routh of the t topoha »n J U KJtaetiiacJ eallt4 TL«n» « 
lor no i art olar reason 
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some goddess — whom we cannot tell Ihe simple ml oval 
form of the f ice without thit delicate play of surface which we 
see ui Praxitelcan work the expression of the eyes* anil the 
half open mouth showing distinctly the line of tho teeth make 
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it seem appropriate as a feminine counterpart to the Tegcan 
heads l } Scopas and we ij.ro prohaldj justified m assigning it 
to an Attic artist w oil mg under lus influence, though not to 
himself 1 he fold of flesh over the outer part of the eyelids 
corncs down close to them, hut does not hide them entirely, 
and tho under lids curvo up at the outer extremity, so piodue- 
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ing tlio wile open eye winch conti is Is so stronglj with the 
hilf shut lid&of the Hermes m<l Aphrodite of Prixiteks The 
inflated nostril, is well is the eves ind month, seems to show 1 
passionate niturc in repose — jet mother example of tint 
attribution to tlio gotla of mood ind individualitj so common 
in the fourth ccnturj Heio the breadth, simplicity, and 
digmtv of the work iro most imprcssn c , thev contrist stronglj 
with another lit id 1 preserved 111 moie tlnu one replica of which 
the best cximplo is also 111 Athens This other held Ins, too 
a remirkiblj individual cbirictcr, it 13 of i lighter and more 
graceful almost girlish tj pc, w ith a narrow er and highci fore 
head of which the effect is enhmeed In the hair driwn up into 
a knot on the top of the head , hut it suggests no po«>il ilitj 
of deep or strong feeling such as raises the head icprc«ente 1 m 
Iig 101 to i unique ]ositton among its fellows 

Other woiks peculiarlj char ictcnstic of the fourth ccnturj 
and at the same time anticipating alike bj their artistic tind 
cncj and theirgeogtaphic.il po-ntion tho charictcr of the sue 
cccding age, have been found in Asia Minor \\ c have alrcadj 
seen something of the eirlt temple of Artemis at kphesu®, and 
tho sculptured drums of its columns — some of them dedicitcd 
bv Croesus — were among tlio most character! tic monuments 
of earlv Ionic art. I he temple again, tikes a similar {rsition 
in the art of tho fourth ccnturj It was dLitrojcd bj fire in 
nClsC, and rcl mlt with even grcitci magnified ce princes 
contributing is befoie to tlio builluip., and, as rimj sajs 
“giving each a column Thirty six of these columns were 
sculpture 1 one of them bj Scopas" ^cverd frigmcnts of the 
sculptured drums fiom h phesus are now m the I ntish Miioeum 
but < ne onlv in a complete enough state to give ns an ide juatc 
notion of its design and stjlo (I ig 102) There is of course n j 
uwon for supposing that tin* the one column pro cried, is the 
one which '•'copas made I ut his influence and that of his os. < ci 
ates wt8 at this time predominant in Asia Minor, an 1 so it is 
likclr enough to reflect the character of Ins art, even if it 1*c 
not by his pwn han 1 This prokabilitv is Ionic out to some 
extent 1 v the composition and stjle of the lehcf, though there 
are other elements in it winch do not seem con i«tcnt with 
what wo know of his work Hie be t preserved portion of the 

» VIA. Irt JS«s 11 f*,cf v j. 

* *>.•* #!■ ve p. 3 _ 
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drum represents a female figure in uch drapery, on the right 
of her is Heimes nude but for a chlamys wound about bis left 
arm in his right, which is lowered he bolds his cadncew 
He ad\anccs slowly with head thrown bach, his weight rests 
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on his right foot In the wnj in which Ins left foot i* 
drawn after it bent at tiro hnee which almost leins against his 
right knee, we can recognise a Pntitelean attitude— -and e>en 
the heal though thrown bach as in some of the works of 
Scopa«> shows little if any trace of the passtonate nature which 
is usually associated with the attitude On the left of the 
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female figure is a verj graceful winged bo} , w ho might almost 
be taken for Eros, but for the large and heavy sword which he 
nenrs slung over his shoulder Ho stands almost full face, and 
his pose, especially the position of his legs again recalls tho 
studied grace of the followers of Praxiteles The best explana 
tion of this scene is that wo see here Alcestis between Thanatos, 
a gentle Death, such as he might w ell bo imagined by those 
who carved the Attic tombstones and Hermes Psycliopompus 
who is w aitmg to guide her on her path to the other world 
If this is the true interpretation, then tho attitudes and char 
acter of the various persons, however beautiful in themschcs, 
seem strangely incongruous with a scene of so much pathos and 
dramatic interest The artist seems most concerned to find a 
graceful motive for each figui o , the 1 idy is cv en fixing her 
mwth oi ee her left shoulder Jt is impossible to ittnbuto 
such a design to Scopas the master of passion , though tho 
artist who made it may have worked with Scopas, and learnt 
some of his mannerisms There is more of the influence of 
Praxiteles , but the work is probably that of in associate w ho 
had caught much of the grace of the Attic masters B} his 
personification of Death he has exemplified in the most beautiful 
form that talent for mythological subtlety in which the fourth 
century excelled 

Among the works of sculpture brought from Asia Minor to 
enrich tho tieasures of Rome, few if an} groups aic more 
famous than that which represented the sluing of the children 
of Iviobe b} Apollo and Artemis Tho n\ alrv of Is mho w ith Leto, 
and the terrible aengcance exacted for Iviobes presumptuous 
boast, form a subject represented in works of art of various 
periods It appeared on the throne of the 01} mpi in Zeus and 
w o often find it on a ascs, on sarcophagi, and on other nionn 
ments The great group, arhich was brought b} Sosm to Pome 
m 35 lie, and set up b} him in a temple dedicated to Apollo 
probahl} came from Cihcu, w^iere it may have adorned either a 
temple or a tomb rim} «n} » tint it was a disputed question in 
his time wli&ther the group was to 1 c attributed to Scopas or to 
Praxiteles The aaluoof such a statement ma} be e«timatcl 
b} the weight avluch wc should attach to a similar statement in 
modern da} a if a collector told us that sonic work of art he had 
discovered m a remoto localit} was said to be either ly Imphacl 
oi b} Iionardo, but he did not know which It is mcredi* ’ 
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that, on the basis of such an authority, many archaeologists 
liavc confined their discussion to the weighing of the claims of 
Scopas and Praxiteles to the authorship of these statue* w ithout 
even considering an} other possibility The tradition may have 
some kernel of truth in assigning the ongin of the sculptures 
to the light period , but even this must be tested by the stud} 
of the statues themst,lvt-3 Most of the extant stitues which 
hue been recognised as belonging to the group of the Niobids 
are now in Florence the majority of them were found together, 
but others have been added later The Florence statues are for 
the most part inferior in execution, and so ve must not draw in 
fercnccs from the details or defects of their style The finest of 
all is a statue of one of tho daughter*, now in the Chi iramonti 
gallery of the Vatican (Fig 104) How or where the original 
was set up wo cannot tell, but it is evident that it was placed 
against a background of some sort, since several of the figures 
are unfinished, and others present an awkward appeal ance if 
seen fiom behind, it is also evident that it formed a connected 
O roup of which the central figure, which is also the largest was 
that of Js lobe protecting her }otingest daughter (Tig 103) The 
arrangement does not, however, fit well into a pediment The 
ground too, on w Inch the figures stand is not represented as level 
but as a rock} surface with derations and depressions that are 
used to aai} the attitude of the figures It is probable that 
Apollo and Artemis w ere not themselv es a part of the composition 
as in some latei renderings of the scene the} art sufficiently 
represented by the mows which coraefiom then bands Then 
victims see oi feel the sudden and inevitable fate that comes on 
them fioin above and it is in the various wajs in which they 
meet it that the charm of the work consists In no case do 
we get v pathological study of the pun and contortions of the 
wounded and d}ing, but the moderation of the fourth century 
still prevails and so tends more than an} thing el e, to confirm 
the tradition assigning the group to this period Some are 
alread} dead or*sinkmg in the languor of death but their death 
has nothing of the stiuggle or agon} which latei sculptors did 
not alwa}s , ivoid m dealing with such a subject Those that 
ire dead seem to have fallen by a sudden and pamle«s stroke, 
and, even when the wound is the motive of the action of any 
figure the effect is one of surpn*c rathe i than of torture 
But the dramatic interest of the whole group lies in the 
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character and action of the figures rather than in their tulenngi 
some turn as if with defiance against their irresistible enemy 



oil ers sech to ,rotect their woalcr com, a, , or, from the m 
cvital lo Mot For instance tie youig m ,„ (I , 10 5),lo 

raises is chlamj. as a sliellon 1 ,, am i a, grouped I tie 
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oiigmil with a fallen sister whom he supported agamst his 
, ' Niobe herself clasps her joungest daughter against her, 
and seems to strive to hide the child from the destruction 
around, while she holds up her mintle as a protection, others 
?£ ait V n the IUst of tte,r ' ain endeavoui to escape, offer m 
tlieir Hoatmg, windswept diapenes a splendid contrast to the 
quieter and more self contained gi oups And for mere technical 
c ec no mg can sm pass the waj in which the expression of the 
young man (Fig 105) is enhanced by the shadow thrown by his 
draper} over the uppei pait of his face It is however, above 
all in the contrast of figure with fi gme and of group with group 
that the dramatic powei &f the artist has full scope, we have 
e re ation of protector and protected repeated three or four 
imes w ith variations The tender but despairing care of Niobe 
or er joungest daughter, whose slender girlish form clings 
passionately to the noble matronly figure th it towers above her, 
con rasts with the impetuous jouth who, as he supports "his 
ying sister, lools up in defiance in the direction fiom which 

0 atal 1 anow has come and we see another variation in the 
youngest boy who looks on with curiosity, ilmost with in 

' as ^ enable to realise the terror of the scene, which 

is testified by the uncouth gesture of the old baibanan slave or 
paed xgogue who stands over him As to details of execution, 
it is impossible to speak with so much certaintv the immense 
superiority of the Chiaramonti Niobid over the corresponding 
ngure at licence warns us against drawing many liifeiences 
trom the other figures of the inferior set, and a head of Niobo 
a rock esby Park, is a more refined copy than the Florentine 
°”u V S V probably far short of the pow er of the original 

1 l sue helji we can to some extent realise the mastery with 
lc i e artist embodied Ins dramatic conception — above all 

in the expression of Nmbe herself, in the upward gaze of her 
eyes and her contracted brow we can see the struggle between 
pride and (lefi nice of so severe a judgment and that inconsolable 
gue oi w ich her name was to become proverbial, yet withal 
a moderation nod dignity ll„t „ e ,„ f or etll the ,,„ ee n ,n tie 
suffering mother just as, m a ruder sense, tlie nhhllttt and 
grate of sculpture are never lost m too realistic an attempt to 
express a scene ot pam and death 11 1, ether the group iras 

made bj a contemporaiy of Scopas and P.axitcles or hj a 
' S'* M, 'lie's d»r.™i Varffa „ Gm l /VUao, , 2*7 
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successor of the Hellenistic age, its designer was certainly 
inspired by the artistic character and traditions of the fourth 
centuiy, rather than by the ciudcr if more dramatic tendencies 
of a later period. 

A fitting conclusion to the sculpture of tho fourth century i3 
offered by tho magnificent set of sculptured marble sarcophagi 
found at* Sidon, and now preserved in the Constantinople 
Museum. 1 These are in a marvellous state of preservation, and 
not only the surface of the marble, but even the colours that 
tinted it are still to a great degree intact. They reflect the 
character of several generations of Greek sculptors, and their 
existence in a place where the influence of Greek art was so 
little to bo expected is not easy to explain. It would seem that 
there must hate been a tradition with a local dynasty of 
Phoenician princes to employ Greek sculptors for the decoration 
of their tombs; for the work is all unmistakably the work of 
Greeks, not of local sculptors who had fallen under Hellenic 
influence 

The earliest of theso sarcophagi reflects tho art of Ionia, 
and has much in common with tho Lycian tombs of tho 
samo age. It is known as the tomb of the Satrap, from a 
figure, evidently representing tho deceased, which appears in 
various scenes of hunting and feasting. It docs not belong 
to tho fourth century, but i3 only mentioned hero to show 
the various periods that are represented ; a second, known 
as the Lyci in sarcophagus, from its ogi\ al top, closely resembles 
the tombs of Lycia, made under Attic influence towards the 
closo of the fifth century ; it is ornamented with sculpture 
which, both in subjects and style, recalls that which wo have 
noticed on tho Attic buildings of the latter part of tho fifth 
century. It has been suggested that this sarcophagus may ha\e 
been bought ready made in Lycia; 2 but, in spite of the 
characteristic Lycian shape, the stylo of the carving seems to 
show that it was made by an^Vttic sculptor, whether he worked 
in Lycia or Sid%n. Tho samo Attic character is unmistakable 
in the sarcophagus commonly named after the mourners (les 
plcureuvi) who decorate its sides and»top. This is made as a 

1 5.9 tho magnificent publication of these sarcophagi by Harady Bey and Th. 
Itelnach ; the photographic pi at <3 given in it sbovr better than any description tho 
beauty of the sculpture and its preservation. 

* £'$. by SI. Joubm, Catalogue, p. S3. 
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complete numatiue model of an Iomc temple, around which, in 
each mtercolummation, stand or sit the eighteen beautiful female 
figures from which the sarcophagus is named They are m a 
a anety of graceful attitudes, each suggests e of melancholy oi 
gne , but with a subdued md chastened expression which 
remrnds us of the Attic tombstones of the foui th century It is 
indeed, upon the Attic tombstones that these figures jind their 
nearest analogies, though few of those monuments can rival this 
sarcophagus in execution, and the grace and variety with which 
tho mourners are posed recall the Mantineau reliefs from the 
pedestal of the group by Praxiteles , 1 and also the terra cottas of 
anagra, with their wealth and variety of motivo and theu 
graceful diversity of attitude and of drapery This saicophagus 
finds its natural place among those pioducts of minoi ait which 
reflect the style of tho greater aitists of the period," without 
irectlj borrowing their designs or copying their works, but 
among such minor monuments it is distinguished both for its 
unique design and for tho care of its execution 

The most beautiful and tho best pi eserved of all the Sidon 
sarcophagi is called that of Alexander, not betiuse there 
is any probability that the body of the Macedonian con 
queror ever rested within it, but because its sides lepresent 
scenes of battle or of hunting m which he and his companions can 
e recognised (rig 106) It is impossible not to bo reminded by 
ese subjects of the groups made by Lysippus and hi 3 scholars 
Hut although his influence in this respect may be admitted, 
man y “; at J ircs °f 8fc yle and technique, as well as the Pentehc 
marble of which the sarcophagus is made, suggest an Attic 
connection and theie are other affinities also which we must 
no ice Ihe composition of the various groups contrasts m 
many ways with that of the fuezes of the Mausoleum— the 
monument which it onco suggests itself for comp irison On 
the bidon Sarcophagus the grouping is much more crowded 
the figuies do not stand out singly against the background, but 
the melee of battle seems at first glance to be rendered in all 
its confusion And tho subject here i» no imaginary combat 
of Greeks and Amazons, but a battle m which the* actual and 
1 See p 367 

““ in Maj, the m described only » 

i arSre tfonc, lie L jua i end Satrap as of Pamn merit According to 
Ilamdy Be, cod K macl 1 ^ 4 , bt v , „ d , „ 

ar*. in I ku 1 l . warble 
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inthviduil charicttrs of tho op[ osing pirties tre evidently His 
toricof wo Bccm to recognise the features of more than one 
Mtcedouin warrior besides Alexander himself and ther 
peculiar helmets and arms arc also rendered with accuracy as 
well as tho Oriental swathings and drapery of their Persian 
opponents Yet wo have not a realistic little scene every 
pair or group of combatants is designed with all tho distinction 
and artistic concentration of a heroic combat as well as with a 
wonderful fertility of invention and vigour of execution Thus 
o crowded groups of combatants on a closer stuly separate 
themselves m the apparent confusion which strikes us at first 
sight ind the care and delicacy with which every detail is 
finished lead us on to a better appreciation of the whole It 
is above all m the expression of the f ices of the combatants 
that these scenes of battle and of the ch iso distinguish them 
selves from all others The effect is increased by tho preservation 
of colour on eyes and hair which gives a wonderfully 1 fclike 
appearance Indeed no one w ho has not seen this sarcophagus 
can realise tho effect produced by a correct and artistic apj hca 
tion of colour to sculpture This is tho circvmhtio which Ninas 
applied to the statues of Praxiteles and which as Praxiteles 
himself declared contributed in tho highest degree to their 
excellence Tho colour thus applied docs not obscure the 
texture of the marble nor tho delicacy of the modelling, on the 
contrary it makes both moro visible by giving a variety to the 
monotonous whiteness of the surface it relieves the f itigue other 
wise caused by the study of colourless form and assists the eye 
to observe many sul tlet.es of modelling which it might other 
wise be unable to appreciate But it only has its full effect 
when as here it is ]omed to a delicacy of finish which satisfies 
the most minute criticism The tense brows and deep-set eyes 
of the combatants have in their mo lei ling alone an intensity 
of expression which can only be paralleled by the T egcan heads 
of Scopas and the charioteer of the,Mauso]cum , and the colour 
which gives life to th s expression helps us to realise the effect 
which those other heads must have had when they were perfect 
The addition of colour to *he drapery, especially to the floating 
garments which fill vacant spaces of the background with their 
folds also adds greatly to its decorative effect and again gives us 
an opportunity for restoring in our minds the original appearance 
of many Attic reliefs in which the drapery is used m a similar 
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manner This sarcophagus is m itself one of the most beautiful 
as it is certainly the most perfect m preservation of all the 
monuments of Greek art that have survived to our time, but 
it is not valuable for itself alone Many of the most precious 
relics of antiquity are mutilated or defaced, and none of them 
piesene their appearance as they left the hand of the artist, 
with a finish of surface and an addition of colour which he 
regarded as essential to their completeness, and therefore a 
work like this sarcophagus, though its colour is said to hav e 
faded since its discovery, offers us a standard whereby we may 
appreciate others that have been less fortunate in their history 
Even the published reproductions are enough to show how 
much may thus be gained , yet more is learnt from the sight 
of the originals m the museum at Constantinople w Inch they 
have at once raised to a very high rank among the collections 
of Greek antiquities 

The discovery of such a wonderful senes of the finest 
examples of Greek sculpture at Sidon is one of those surprises 
which attend excavation and upset oil calculations of probability 
The spread of Hellenic culture through the East which followed 
the conquests of Alexander here finds a remaikable anticipation, 
even if it he only in the tastes of a single princely house In 
cailier times this Hellenic culture seems to be associated with 
Ionian and Lycian commerce, though it soon falls under the 
predominating influence of Attic art, an influence probably 
confirmed in the fourth ccnturj by the Attic friendships 
and connections of Evagoias, the neighbouring prince of 
Cyprus Later in the same century the employment of Scopas 
and Ins colleagues, mostly of Attic origin, on the Mausoleum 
and other vvorl s in Asia Minor probably attracted the attention 
of the Sidonian princes , .and in the wonderful and passionate 
life of the Alexander sarcophagus wo may recognise the hand 
of a sculptor who had been reared in Attic traditions, but who 
had also worked as an assosiato of Scopas 

§ 5C Sumfliarij — We ha\ e already noticed the greater promi 
nenco of the individual as in various ways characteristic of the 
change from the fifth century to tlrti fouith, but tins did not 
prevent the continuity of the different schools The great 
school of athletic sculpture, which in the fifth century, had 
found its main centre at Argos, was transferred in the fourth 
century to Sicyon We do not know the reason, but even 
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some families of artists seem to have migrated from the one 
city to the other Lysippus, the last great master of this 
school, is in some rvays the most characteristic figure of tbg 
close of the fourth century He continued but transformed the 
Sicyoman tradition , and not only athletic statues but images 
of the gods — some of them colossal — and portraits of men 
especially of Alexander and his companions ire among his 
worl s, and anticipate the tendencies of the succeeding age But 
with all his skill in the portrayal of character and even of 
individual mood and passion, Lysippus had probably learnt 
much from his contemporaries and predecessors of other schools, 
as well as from his study of nature, and from the traditton of 
his own immediate associates And it was through his influence 
and his technical predominance that most of the artistic tend 
cncies of the fourth century came to be handed on to the 
Hellenistic period 

The Attic school also had continued to flout ish and to pro- 
duce many sculptors who enriched its tradition by then 
originality and skill Praxiteles, above all, had carried sculp- 
ture in marble to the highest pitch of technical perfection 
though he also worked in bronze His statues of the gods had 
given them an individual, almost human, character, which 
brought them nearer to the lives and hearts of men, even if his 
art lost something of that ideal and divine character which 
belonged to t^e great statues of the fifth century He also had 
an influence on posterity proportionate to the beauty and grace 
of his conceptions and the skill of their execution If those 
who imitated him lost tho better side of hi3 art in a softer 
and almost effeminate elegance and voluptuousness, we must not 
regard these characteristics as belonging to his own works 
They are certainly not to be seen m the only examples of it by 
which he ought to be judged 

But perhaps Scopas was the greatest of the masters of the 
fourth century, and bis influence, if less direct and visible m 
outward forms than that of Lysippus or of Praxiteles was 
deeper and more far reaching It was Scopas, abo\o all, who 
made the marble of his statues not only full of life and indi 
vidual character, hut instinct with passion and emotion We 
have a difficult) in assigning him to any special school eithei 
in his antecedents or his successors , but he seems in Ins earlier 
years to have assimilated all that was best suited to las art 
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alike in the Peloponnese and in Athens, and those who worked 
with him in his maturity seem to have felt his unrivalled power 
0/ expression, and to have striven to imitate it themselves in 
accordance with the traditions and technique in which they had 
been trained. Wo see this imitation now in an Attic tomb 
stone, now m a Lysippean athlete or w arrior, now in a relief 
made bj*a Greek sculptov for an Oriental prince. And still 
more we shall see it in the next epoch, when the passionate 
dramatic groups made by the Schools of Asia Minor perhaps 
exceed the hounds of sculpture. But the excess of expression 
from which some of these works aro not altogether free is no 
more to he laid to the charge of Scopas than the defects which 
we may notice in the followers of Praxiteles should prejudice 
us against their master. 

Besides these threo great names, \\ hich Btand out above all 
others in the fourth century, we have noticed many other 
artists ; some of them grouped about the chief sculptors of the 
ago, others of independent style or following the traditions of 
an earlier period. 

Towards the close of the period we find in artistic as in 
political conditions the anticipation of those changes which 
will form the theme of our next chapter. Wo already sco 
many of the chief sculptors working for foreign princes in Asia 
Minor, and spreading the influence of Hellenism where the 
conquests of Alexander were soon to make it universal , and 
oven Lysippus owes much of his fame to his association with 
the great Macedonian whose personality already begins to 
dominate the art of Greece. 



CHAPTER V 

THE HELLENISTIC AGE— 320 100 BC 

f. ^ If 10 Influence of Alexander — We have already seen how 
tliAi Car ^ y ears fifth century tho Persian wars and 

thejr unexpected result changed the relations of Greece with 
t i xs . ' nnc * ^ ow revulsion of feeling that they caused 
loumnts expression in the sculpture of the ago perhaps even 
Ziwi.” f" 7 °, thor ,mm The lol, S struggle between East 
““ Jlf conl, nue>l in a desultory maimer through the succeed 
ho ir? Tx ed , “ w and tl,c[ > Vr in exciting incident like 
rlt T.l XO ' 0p i ,"r' th <mund, who first taught the 
the hnort" 1 , /Ft 7 cou d bo!d their own against Persians even ir 
ATn pArTn °i cir ® n ® m y ,fl country It was reserved for the 
fho T..°o, iw 88 ’ F hl,, P ' ln<1 hls •»” Alexander, to profit liy 
thin Lo l l> a ^ V in a moro 'inibitious Bcliemo of conquest 
than had ever yet been thought of ,n Europe They were first 

l3' JKl T ‘F 05 ? efforts to unite Greece under 

”7 ( 1 “ de " h 'P »h‘ch seen only from the side of the 
natrFt l d L Vi Gre °\ Sl!lte5 ’ or ,vltb ,he “T 68 of an Athenian 
sn/m>»^ /'Ft, hlemosthenes seemed fatal to liberty Even a far 
f ifll i ltlln ,i 1 ° P socra tes, the ‘ old man eloquent who 
was Idled with leport of the victory of Ohacronca, could 
not foresee the consequences of that battle, so as to find consola- 
tion for tho defeat of his own city m the splendid realisation 
of his dream of a united Graeco conquering its old enemy 
Persia But this practical realisation was not to 'come from 
the free states of Greece worn out with internecine strife and 
incapable of any lasting combination It was loservcd for the 
monarchs of the semi barbarian kingdom of Macedon to become 
1 S e l is Panegyric 




Fin 10“ — n*a»l of Alum Iff (BrKl*h Jltucnm), 


possess many works of the Hellenistic period— gome of them 
idealised portraits, 501x10 of /hem representing other subjects — as 
to which Lt Ins been disputed whether thc^ nro portraits of Alex 
under or not for instance, the "Inopus m the I/m\ re and the 
so called “P^itig Alexander' The fact is that sculptors l>a l 
studied so closely the pcculnr character of his face — his heaiy 
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most impressive that have survived from antiquity. Other 
ancient cities of Asia Minor also had their schools of sculpture 
in the Hellenistic age, especially Tralles and Ephesus Bhodp, 
which had occupied so prominent a position in the early age of 
Greek art, again becomes conspicuous during its decline for a 
senes of sculptors lasting over several generations, and cnlmin 
ating in the authors of the Laocoon Beside all these flourishing 
schools of sculpture in the East, the art of Greece in its original 
home sinks into comparative insignificance, and it docs not 
again attract otir attention until tho demand of Roman patrons 
for Greek sculpture has created a supply of copies and of 
mutative works for which we cannot but be grateful. But, so 
far as the history of art is concerned, wo shall henceforth be 
concerned almost exclusively with those vigorous offshoots of 
Greek sculpture w hich sprang up in a new soil after Greece 
itself had become effete. 

§ 59. The Pastoral Tendency — Jlcllenisltc Pehcfs — The literary 
tendencies of the Hellenistic age, especially in their chief centre 
at Alexandria, are those which naturally belong to the period 
of criticism, learning, and artificiality that marks tho decline of 
original and creativo energy. The rise of pastoral poetry among 
such Surroundings is a phenomenon which 6ccms at first sight 
surprising, but its explanation is not far to seek. The people, 
cooped up in towns amidst tho conventions and restraints of a 
highly refine^ and artificial civilisation, felt a natural reaction 
towards simplicity, and a craving for tho country life 
manners from which they were cut off. Most of all was thu 
the case in Alexandria, where the dreary level of the delta 
offered tho only possible change from tho crowded streets and 
squares of the city. The poems of Theocritus and Ins associates 
show us how the trees and mountains and breezes of Sicily— 
the open air life of the shepherd and the fisherman, and even 
mythological scenes inn similar pastoral setting — were brought 
to refresh the jaded intellect of Hie townsmen of Alexandria 
and of the courtiers of tho Ptolemies. The sanfe desires found 
expression in a series of reliefs which also, with a strange incon 
potency, arc the chief examples of a new and luxurious device 
for the decoration of buildings. These “pictures in relief," 
as they have been aptly named, were designed ns panels to he 

• fvc KlirtlW* pul ] (cation. I)w IM/Hutuhm rtlufIMrr, ami *1*> M« /*' 
am i'alasa On maxi. 
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rammm f P ™ t,c,! m ' r fol ‘he first time become 

on the MenLf 1 ™ eximplm, occur earl.er-for example, 
°W B “T 1 I™! T ioy ar0 d,s ‘i”Euirticd not only by tL 
chome of subject, but by a pecuhar p.ctorul treatment of tie 

of £ „ I .n y ( 1 " lhe b,lcli B rou " d There is usually a group 
in sub not "t °, reSr , 0Und ’ a " d m “"*«> figure. tirn analogy 
scene m L,b P“ h ? , 1 ^ “ stlA ”'S Sometime £ 
nei snmueo ^ ° ° slca H bufc usually representing such mythical 
nvmnbs 8 lb* 'r 7'^ of m A| exandnan poems— satyrs anil 
SeZ„' nr? ° y 1 . C,0I,S Po'jTbemus Adonis, or PaL anl 
£, ?!,„.l ? h ° ‘ c r° lsft ° m “ clual country life — s herds 

imrlcei Z catt ^ c 01 Milking, a peasant on his way to 
’ , or ’ "™6 a thorn from a companion's foot, or even a 
L™*, ’ s > 1 ahce P i“ d ^mb, or l lioness tnd cub 

med.lSZ ’ I™ fi “ d SCOTM ,rom “medy, or ‘ P“‘ 

, , ° ver us works The background, which is the 

™t dnjMjmtotM part of these reliefs, varies so as to be 
appropriate to the subject Sometimes it is purely arehiteo- 
t “ tod “ "r™ 56 " 1 ” nothing but rocks and trees, 

. , , r a stran go combination of naturalism and conven 

emZ Z l0re u^'en it consists of a mixture of the tvro-a 
ovf>r * i 0ne i Wlt ^ P easa Hts' huts and rustic shrines sc ittered 
hnqRpe ipn , an ^ sca P e » or ** group of buildings with trees and 
throng Vanety t0 their st,ff er outlines (Fig 108) And 
remind ° U 1S E ^ eaut y au d refinement of detail which 

nictnros nf minute finish given by Theocritus to his 

of thn fr° f FUStlC '/ e The flowcrs on the rocks tho leaves 
hut v!?/ are ,° fteu carve<1 not on b' "ith the utmost care, 
tPnVn.2 K 0 n,Cal The <*>™lry is seldom left tin 

thvrsi an/ mai i 1 ° r V l . 18 lina ginings small shrines or altar*, 
the scene ma8 ^ a an< * °ther symbols, are scattered freely over 

ofh ^ su ^J e _ c i ts > treated jn a similar style, are also found on 
and (.van 80 mino1 arts > 8UC J 1 as bronze or silver ve°sela 

which fhof 6 ^ 3 ’ 3 l C intcrest,n g not only fiom the way in 
at and fT USt r te \ he ^ tterar y tendencies of the Hellenist 
the( . w,® S0Cla C ? nd ^ tl0 ? S whlch th *y “fleet, but also became 

„ VuhLrH an T u / ld ? ubted exa “P Ie of the 1Hfluenc « of v™ u *s 

that whndi ^eatmeut °f landscape is very similar to 

and even V;, CSe ° m Greek P^ures that havo been preserve I 
were not so, the style of the reliefs would suffice 
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to show the influence under w hich they were designed It is 
valuable to have a Bet of reliefs like these, in which the imitation 
of painting is undisputed , for they offer us a standaid wkeieby 
ife can judge of the influence of painting which, according to 
some theories, contributed so gieatly to the general development 
of Greek sculpture. They also help us to appreciate the con- 
tubutiou made by Alexandria to the art of the Hellenistic age, 1 
and to assign to the city in this direction, as w ell as in litera- 
ture aud social development, a position worthy of tho founder 
w hose name it bears. 

§ GO. Bodlvus , and children tn sculpture — 1Yo have noticed in 
tho last section one of the aitistic forms in which tho icaction 
of the Hellenistic age against a too claboiate ciuhsation found 
expression ; we must non turn to another product of the same 
artificial simplicity. It is commonly stated, and is in the main 
true, that Greek sculptors of tho fourth century made no attempt 
to reudci children with any truth to nature, and that when, as 
in the Hermes of Praxiteles, a child is found as part of a group, 
it is ticated merely as au accessoiy. Tho proportions of child 
hood are ignoied ; the body is simply like that of a full grown 
man on a smaller scale, and tho face shows no study of childish 
forms. There arc indeed some exceptions, 5 but even these, 
though they show more of an attempt to catch the character and 
expression of childhood, certainly do not imply a recognition of 
tho rounded and chubby figure and uudei eloped proportions 
that propei ly belong to a young child Early in llie Helleniatic 
age there appears to hue been a change in this respect, aud 
from that time on the chubby, babyish cupids which are familiar 
to us from late Gieelc and Roman art aic not only rendered 
with truth to nature, but are often chosen with especial pre- 
dilection as a subject for sculpture It seems as if the age of 
innocence in childicn, like the imagined innocence of rustic life, 
had a peculiar fascin ition for those who felt themselves oppressed 
b) their too complicated surroundings 

Tho leader g>l this movement appears to ha\ c been Boetlms, 
an artist of Carthage, 3 which at this time, as w c know from its 

* litre 1 accept tho conclusions of Prof Silireiber, whose minute stud) and 
'pluidid publication of these reliefs give bis opinion the highest suthontj. 

1 J' 2 The fourth century head of a boy from Paphos, J. It. S. 1SSS, 1 1- x , and 
that of Ciph-sodotus on a stela from Lcma, ibid 1890. p. 100 

* K. O Mtllkr suggested ChalceJon, in Bithyma, Instead of tharecdon 
( - Carthage', a conjecture confirmed bj an inscription recording two sons of 
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corns* had felt tho all pervading influence of Hellenic art and 
probably included Greek artists among its inhabitants Threo 
statues of children by Boothus are recorded, one of the infant 
Asclepius, another of a seated boy, gilt, and probably of brand 
which was set up at Olympia 1 Ihe third is of more interest to 
us, becauso copies of it have been recognised in a group of 
w ic we possess several examples, it lepresents a young boy 
struggling with a goose almost as big as himself (rig 109) Ho 
plants his feet widely apart and wrestles manfully with the great 
Jir w uch he grasps tightly round the neclc with both his arms 
10 understand the subject we must remember that the gooso was 
a regular inmate of a Greek house, tho model and companion of 
a good housewife, and the playmate of the children , it occupied 
in tact, much the same position as is taken, in a modern house 
° ( ’ Y domestic cat Hero thcro is a quarrel betw ccn the 
baby and his playmate, the ovident reality of the struggle to 
the child and Ins mock heroic attitude contrast with his chubby 
igure to produce a fascinating and humoious picco of genre 
Ihe subject evidently had a great vogue, for we find it repeated 
g n and again with endless variations, one of tho most 
■ Rri ,y c f 13 ^ silver statuette from Alexandria in the 
is Museum, where the boy is seated and gr isps a smaller 
goose round tho body while it bites at his car * This statue is 
. , a C . r , ^out 240 no, and so wo havo good reason to 
. 0 at y*® tyP° °* which it is a variation, and which we 
must assign to Bocthus, belongs to the beginning of tfic Iltllen 
isuc age We aro expressly told that Bocthus excelled in siher, 
ana so wo h ivo a further confirmation of his connection with the 
Alexandrian school, which devoted itself especially to decorative 
and minute work in tho precious metals 3 
in , ' Chare l> and tie Colossus of Tho les —\\ c must now return 
J P 1 9 of Lysippus, through whom his influenco was Irons 
r .',!fi„ t0 Sft t,mc , 3 Tho most fimous of them is Chares of 
Luidus in Rhodes, who made the famous bronzo Colossus which 
rom i s gigantic size, was counted one of the seven wonders of 

SMSinsss'.jafirsr- b 1 > h ° *** 

1 There Is no ovilence for assodatu " this Imv i -a 

* See / U S. 1385 p. 1 p] A 

* Schrelbcr Alezandnauche TorevlU. 
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the world Thie statue was 105 feet high, it Was set up out 
of the spoils left behind him by Demetrius Poliorcctes, when he 
xaised the siege of Ehodes in 303 b c , and is said to have taken 
twelve yeais to make 1 It was overthrown by an eatthquake 
after it had only stood for about CO y ears, and could not be re 
erected, but it l emained, in this damaged state, a marvel to 
travellers , its remains are said not to hav e disappearetlentirel) 
until comparatively modern times We have a iccord as to the 
process by which it was made in a treatise on The Sera i 
IFonders, under the name of Philo of Bvzantium a writer on 
mechanics, who lived, probably, in the second century rc, 
and had studied both at Alexandria and in Ehodes , but nn 
fortunately the authenticity of the work is doubtful It states 
that the Colossus was cast in sections as it stood, from the feet 
upward , and that a mound of earth was piled up around it as 
it rose, so that it was always possible for the founding to bo 
done in a subterranean mould Tho story appears probable on 
the face of it, and not Buch as a rhetorical writer like tho 
author of this treatise would probably invent , so wc may infer 
that he was following a trustworthy tradition We hear also 
that when the statue had fallen, it was possible to see through 
tho cracks in it tho large blocks of stono which Chares had 
placed inside it so as to give it stability 

In making such a work as this, Chares was following closely 
*n the footsteps of Ins master, Lysippus whoso colossal statno 
of Zeus at Tarentum was hardly less famous , and it w as dis 
ingmshed, as we learn from Lucian, no less for tho artistic skill 
of its stj 1c than for its colossal size We have no information 
as to the poso of tho work , it represented the sun god Helios, 
tho patron of Ehodes, whose head, surrounded with a crown of 
rays, appears upon Rhodian coins, to this type we must suppose 
Shares to have conformed It is really a variation on the Greek 
conception of Apollo, but has a rounder face ami more marked 
features, in accoi dance with the uqjial notion of the appearance 
of the sun itself c 11 

Lucnn, in hu humorous description of the assembh of the 
gods, makes Helios claim n front seat because, from his colossal 


' ?•» 4 ?" 1 ^ presenta,,ons fr * mw1 treatises on 77 1 
Ut C °'r 13 '*•«» lining tl <• ei trance of tie 
I arbour of Rhodes »n 11 ol lug n,, a J „ tern i. one J a> 1 to serre w n I el tl o i*e 
nre of course merely unag nary f»l rfcatlons 6 
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stature, he had cost as much as sixteen 1 golden statues, and 
morcov er was a work of high artistic merit and remarkable for 
.•^curacy of finish, considering his great size. This is an estimate 
w kich will hardly appeal to us more tlnn to those addressed by 
the god on this occasion; but at the same time we must re- 
cognise that, in order to make a statue such as this Colossus, 
Chares must ha\c possessed not only aery high technical and 
mechanical skill, hut also an artistic scn«e of a very high order, 
a colossal statue like this would require a treatment in every 
detail appropitatc to the size of the work; no adequate effect 
would ho produced by a mere enlargement of the forms that 
would look well in an ordinary statue. The kind of style that 
is necessary for a colossal statue may be seen from the two 
statues of the Dioscuri of Monte Cavallo at Rome, which are 
therascU es also examples of Lysippean art . 2 Here perhaps move 
than anywhere else we appreciate the dictum of Lysippus, in 
which he asserted that his aim w.is not to reproduce the exact 
forms of life, but then effect as seen by tho spectator. The 
deeply and clearly cut features look coarse and unsightly when 
examined close at hand, but produce an admirable impression 
when seen from a distance. 

Colossal works, of more moderate size, were produced by 
Greek sculpture at every period of its existence But in the 
excessive size of this Rhodian figure w e may rccogniso a desire 
for mere bigness, far surpassing in size all previous statues, 
since to surpass them in beauty of conception or execution was 
hopeless. Here we seo the beginning of the decline, and there 
is little doubt that the Colossus of Rhodes, in spite of the 
artistic Bkill which it displayed, was rather a wonder to the 
vulgar from the difficulty of its production, than a delight to 
those who were capable of appreciating good work, whether on 
a small or on a large scale 

1 The cost of the Colossus as given 1>j Pliny, » cec talents ; this lemg too 
small a nuralnr, has been emended to MCCC But more probably we should read 
DCCC; then we lifte e racily sixteen times fifty, which is the round number at 
which the gold of the Athena Partheno* is estimated by Diod Sic. Of course this 
fifty, or forty according to the more exact statenjfnt of Thucydides refers to wujhl 
of gold, not to its value jin silver) But this is a point which cither Lucian or the 
Colossus might ignore in a forensic claim The number sixteen implies that 
Lucian had some definite fignres in his mind 

* 1 follow the rejection of the modern inscriptions opus I tJiae and opus Prax 
t Wu by Lo< wy and others in spite of Prof Furtwungler's attempt to defend them 
as based on a correct tradition 
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§ G2 Eutyckides and the Impersonation of Cities — Impersona 
tion is not foreign to Greek art at any stage of its development, 
and even the impersonation of states and cities is not uncommoy 
in earlici times Such impersonations usually occur on ia es 
or on leliefs, especially on the headings of decrees but on such 
documents the contacting states aie usu illy either represented 
b} their patron deity, or figuicd under a form w Inch i%derivcl 
from his In the fourth century we lnvc seen that with tic 
more individual realisation of the various divinities there conics 
also a tendency to personify abstract ideas, and to refine on 
mythological distinctions of character We find figures like 
the Peace nursing Wealth of Cephisodotus and the Eros, 
Pothos and Hiraeros of Scopas With the Hellenistic age 
another kind of impersonation, more local and limited in its 
character, which was before not unknown on vasc3 and reliefs, 
begins to find its way into sculptme also, and m its most 
chat acteris tic example it is associated with a curious new 
cultus that of the fortune (Tyche) of the city, who conics to 
bo a real tutelary deity 1 The best-known example of the 
artistic embodiment of such a conception is the figure of 
Antioch — or rather, to speak more correctly, of the fortune of 
Antioch — which was made for the citizens of the town (founded 
in 300 uc) by the sculptor Eutychides a pupil of I ) sippus 
(Fig 110) She is represented as seated upon a rock on which 
her left hand fests , the wliolo right sido of her body (as Bmnn 
has well expressed it) 13 turned towards her left, the right knee 
is thrown oxer tho left and the right elbow rests upon it, and the 
face also is turned in tho same direction Her figure is en 
a eloped in the folds of a rich mantle, which is drawn oxer her 
head, and eo\crs her left arm down to tho wrist Oit her head 
is a mural crown Beneath her feet a swimming figure rises 
from the waxes to represent the rixei Orontcs Tins is a form 
of unperson ition which reminds us in nianj wajsof the coni 
plicated allegories of the period ft is real!} a representation 
of the geographical position of the citj, in nnChroponiorpbic 
s} mbolism , and it implies that the citj was s<jt upon the 
slopts of a hill bending forward upon itself m the turn of 0 
valley , while the river flowed at its feet But wo must not 
allow the somewhat frigid and artificial nature of this sjni 
holism to blind us to the wonderful grace and freedom of 
1 On tluwhotu. iject, tte P GirJnfr J II s. |$e« p 47 
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'; l " Cl ' “ h " bcc " "I '™" 1 !«“■ and 

‘‘"P"} ">« remind* in ot lie most 

tauillful of f, reek, tcrncottu — mi I |, lrc ,vc aco alike It. 
eretl eneo »„,I ,(» defeel Tim lerrwolt,., re, rccnt„, s merely 

re l K .'i rC ? ,r ° m l,fc -*' ri ’ «t P'" or in m&tilmn 
Ire iteil .iitli lie nio.t |ierfecl mni| liein in I grace — cannot lie 
Bnr|m«ei or tliur lighlncM ml . inutility of imagination, and 
tnur adaptation of anlijcLl to in.ltntl Hut when one of !hc"c 
arinc ignrea u trui.PiUnl into i atonic, nnd act up as an 
« ijcf of worship and as the end odmicnt of one of the most 
religious conceptions of the jKnod, w c cannot help fee! 
ill" a certun incongruity The whole po ition and character 
o ic >gure, (hou^h so full of grace n , j 0 m ike it one of the 
most chinning to tin. eye of all the flrcek statues th.t Ime 
8 mitcd, hist a certain lack of dignity which disqualifies it for 
tho exaUcd role it is callcl iijiqii to plav The muni crown 
10r 4t IMl * ()CS not to make us recognise n irc»cnt 

i y in (his woman, whose beauty' of poso nnd figure at once 
excites our admiration 

J?" V* ,,ot V°. on, J Attempt in the direction of imper 
« , ,on ^ ^ “ty chiles He al o made a statue of tho riser 
8 "rotas, which is Attested by an cpignm to Imo shown 
n modelling flowing as water in its toxturc, so tint tho bronze 
it ' llc T " wasmade seemed cacn more liquid than tho element 
\.*t. ” , | W «, 0 ra ?> " dI 'magmc how the sculptor of the 
j , { m Y haao ,v,t h such n subject The flowing 

mos .quid surface of the Ctphisus of the Tirthcnon i>c<Ii 
, ni ^ v , 8*'° us some notion of how far a sculptor, 

entirely freo from tho artistic itstnmt that marked tho school 
hidias, may haao gone m a similar attempt And it is 
W1C, ‘ con9u,er artistic character of Euty 
cl. les to learn that bo was also a painter The man who 
n?„M 'f 1V , C i 8t,ch a fi S arc ns the Antioch certainly had as 
W L f ii° in !' ,tCr nS ° f tho 6 ^I ,tor in him , for the con 
ccption of tho city is in many ways a pictorial or* 

0US “ "° fed tho inadequacy of such qn artificial 
°hjcct of worship, it is asserted that this very 
figure of Antioch had much reverence from thoso who Incd 
" 1 ffi 810 ",’ antI y* 0 "umeious imitations to which it gave 

rise sufficiently testify its artistic popularity Most of these 
1 The hca I is a restoration Ut the crown is attested by coins. 
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lick the grace and refinement which distinguish the work of 
Luty chides A good example is offered by the I’utcolmo basis., 1 
of ltoman date, w here the cities of Asia Minor stand around 
a statue of Tiberius The extent to w hich such geographic il 
impersonation could go is shown by Ephcsti3, w ho stands, in 
the girb of an Amazon, with one foot upon a mask with flowing 
be ird and hair that t> pifics the rtvei Cayster , while over her 
right shoulder appears the Ephesian Artemis on a column 
to indicate that tho temple stood behind the town, visible 
over its right shoulder, so to speak, as seen from the sea Of 
com sc 1 utvcludes is not responsible for such aersions of tie 
symbolism ho had ongmated, hilt they show us its ultimate 
result 

G3 Portraiture — It was tho custom m Gicecc, from tho 
earliest times, to set up statues as memorials of indnuliial men 
both in temples and on tombs, but although such statues were 
in a sense intended to represent those whom they comniemoi 
ated, they were not what wo should call portraits As we 
ha\o seen, both in tho statues of athletic victors and in the 
tombstones set up otcr the dead, there was no attempt m 
earlier times to imitato individual form oi features it was 
enough if the statue conformed generally to tho ago and sex, 
office or character of tho subject And the nature of tho 
subjects chosen for 6uch commemoration was different from 
what wo find in tho later days of Greece, ind in modern time* 
The statues wcio cither religious dedications, set* up in lionot t 
of a god as i symbol of personal doaotion on the part of tie 
dedicator, or, if they were monuments o\cr a tomb, they wete 
set up to recall tho deceased to his friends, ind their erection 
was a matter of pm ito interest Wo find no examples in 
early times of i statue set up to honour a roan who hid con 
ferred grcit benefits on his country m peace or war, or who e 
f inic was so great th it his fellow citizens desired to prefers e h s 
inugu m a public pi ice Athene so far is we know, had no 
statue of Sokm or of Miltfades, 5 of Cleisthcncs or Thcmistocles 
or Aristides, set up during their lifetime, or while their 

* Its muster jv I ’07 fj, Ull 

* A statue ot MiUiadca «c m«I ti a sulord ate fgnre in a proip set 1 1 at 
IMjli to com mi morn te Miration tit Ills is no ml cxtqtion Of conr*e 
*tat w of ill tli (^e pa! men ex ted In All rus m late tin es, lot tley new 
1 robal ly not erected before tin. fourth century 
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demand for it vis constant!) mcreosn g It became the com 
monest form of compliment or of flattei) to set up statues in 
honour of an) individual lie hear for example that the 
incredible number of 360 honoraiy statues Mere set up w ithni 
i )car to Demctiius Phalcrens in Athens and during this 
j eriod it became custom iry to decor ito thcitres libraries and 
other puj lie buildings of literarj connection with statues of 
] octs and other authors The grot majority of the portraits 
which we pc*5C s owe tleir origin to this custom tnd to the 
imitation of it in I omc Such statues weic sometimes con tern 
] oran jortiaits more often the} were jmagnnrv moic oi less 
tndttioiul represent itions of men a ho had died long 1 cforc 
without leaving ati) record of then features behind them 
Portruts now so famibir to us is that of Homer weie thus 
invented while eveu the featuie® of more recent writers ut der 
wept a parti) idealising parti) conventionalising process from 
the frequent) w ith which they w ero repeated 

But among all the various hr inches of portrut sculpture 
none exercised so great an influence on the histor) of art in the 
early Hellenistic age as that which w is inaugur ited 1) Ivsip- 
jus with bis jortraits of Alexai dei Me have alrcil) seen 
something of th s influence Alcxandci s succc«soi& leg in b) 
iccordmg divine 1 onours to lum hut soon the) came to auogile 
similar honours to themselves. Ivor was the worship or flitter) 
— wlichcvcr we please to call it — paid to them # onty h> the 
pcoplo of Asn Minor even m Athens itself we hid a hvmn 
comjmscd ill lionoui of Demetrius rohorcctes as a prcsci t deity 
while other god* were far mnj or cared not for their jeojle 
Ihe custom of m isqucrading oi poking as a god to which some 
of the Greek king-* of the Last were lei b) such a iccq tion of 
their claims natural)) foun 1 c\j rcssion m sculpture al o and 
hence v e find eximjlcs m which a kn g is represented under 
the ch trader ami w ith the attnl utes of some deitv or the st att c 
of tic god is mwbfied to resemble the feiturcs of the kin^ 
And we see ontcou s anl cl«cwherc a tendenev to nuke gods 
and kings ihkc resemble Alexander, whose deification seems to 
justify the prctcn*ions of his succc^o^s 

The stud) of Greek portraits (iconograj h), is it is called 1 ) 
can onlv bo touched upon hero in some of its more general 
aspects, and e*pecialH in its relation to the development of 
1 scout / o (‘ffrajf 1 1 ret/ t 
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sculpture as i whole One or two more technic., 1 point,, also 
tiotice In either times a portrait was always cither a 
complete statue or a hcrm— that is to say, a plain square pillar 
with the top carved into the form of a hlad It was not 
apparently, until Hellenistic tunes that the making of busts 
began (wporop..) to the head was added a render!, g more or 
less conventional of the shoulders and front part of tie breast 
otten with some drapery thrown across it while the back was 
hollow od out m the lower part and mounted on a stand 

. 4 l,le D' hcatwm of the AUalt Is —The pre eminent 

position of Fergamum in the art of the Hellenistic period is Ice 
tu 1 LiT?. sea k the powerful iiid enlightened dynisty of 
e Tj, a , K ' m S s The foundei of the greatness of the family 
wis 1 hiletaerus who was placed by Lysimachns m charge of 
rergamum where thero was i considerable store of treasure 
is old remonstrmce against his masters crimes forced him 
into a revolt which proved successful , he became ruler of Per 
gamum and bequeathed his power to his nephews Eumenes and 
alus Attalus distinguished his accession in 241 B.C by his 
great victories over the Gauls or Galatians These barbarians 
were one of those hordes that had for many centuries been 
swarming out of Gaul into the south of Europe Such a 1 an 1 
had sacked Rome no 390 B c in 278 B c another h td devastated 
Greece and had been repulsed from Delphi with the miraculous 
aid ot Apollo M e next find them m Asia Minor, u hither they 
wete sud to have first comeat the mvit ition of a Bithynnn 
prince , and then they became the terror of the settled inhal i 
tints, sometimes hiring themselves out as mercenaries to the 
\arious contending princes sometimes levying tribute on their 
ou n account from the defenceless popul ition It is the chief 
glory of Attalus that he was tho first to withstand these 
barbarians with success Such at least, was tho aspect under 
w hich his victory was regarded by those who celebrited it, ml 
although both tho uctoiy itself and tiie strengthening vi 
tho independent kingdom of Pergamum ivhicb resulted from 
it, may have been duo in some degree to the skilful policy 
of Attalus during the internal strife of the Selcucid I inglom"’ 


2 * "'I" I ft d rfJT 11 it k 

It pJJ !, \ ,s ?, re calI, ? t ,n “ * « inscnj tlo 1 1! e nil cs of la! o. 

Attahu lhe br0Uler r “ al ° r W ucus CWlimeti* whose part was I 
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rSUfiw » ° f th £ e LXt int st ,tues 18 the “ D y»‘g Oaul”m the 
( ■[. \ Rome (Fig 111) His nationality may l>e recognised 
I. J’S distinctive neeklite 01 toique, his rough hair corned 
straight bach from the foreheul, his moustiche, and the shield 
ana tiumpot that lie on the ground beneath him He has long 
cen Known as ono of the masterpieces of ancient art, but m 
ear tei t tys ho n is called the “Gladiator , his barbaran ongin 
cou not be mistaken, but he wis supposed to have fallen in 
no combats of the aicn i, ‘butchered to make a Roman 
10 id i) With om picsent knowledge of the histoiy of art, 
wc cinnot suppose tint sculptuic in Rome was ever capable of 
oiigiuating a figiue of such wonderfully powerful modelling 
111 «■* I n thos , noi is the choice of subject m it6elf 

. rc 1 ® At Peigamuni, on the other hand, the courage itid 
or i tudo of tho Gauls had impressed then Greek conquerors no 
css thin their savage and barbarous chiractcr, and wo need 
ho )e surprised to find admnafcion and even pity for a fallen 
oc , while from the Pergimone artists, tr lined in the school of 
J sippus, and adding to thou artistic training tbo studi of 
ana omy fot which the great centres of leirning in the East 
to noted, wo might expect tho excellence of modelling and 
execution which wo find in tho “Dying Giul 1 
. ,C i” 1 * ° . 8tatl, ° m tbo Capitol is not, of com so, the oiiginal 
tu v 1 "f* ^ ,fc boIon S s t0 tbo group of dedications of 
IJt lnve *>eon found, for they weic all of bronzo, 

.. °i » mateu d — a local marblo of Asia Minor or ono of 

. . l acen *' islands ind the execution, which, though the 
Statue has Buffered somewhat it tho lnnd of the rcstoier, is still 
p / preserved, show that it is probably ,t genuine product of 
n art i lS We ^ as tbc c °py 1 Pcrgameno m istcrpiece, 

. ™if,, OVOn i b ° contomporaiy replica The fallen warrior 
is well desenbod by Byion 

Ha loans upon Jus ] «nd j IS , liailI b 
Consents to death, but confiiicrs agony 
And Ins drooped head sinks graduation * 

l V rnl t Ji r0Ug i hl3 , 8lde t,,c h»t drops cbbmg slu> 

1 rom tlio red gash, Ml ) lravii on ‘ by one * 


Lu’tolLtfcUh"^ 1 *• ,lftd MW himself like the Gaul of th. \ iW» 
si leof the S r ''&T froln • «*°nl »ad fa on the right 

inflKn LmtS 1 ut ^ 1 ta * df 
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“"M? It /“? ? f bcr h ™ 1 ’™ ' rto **»I*P°rts her ,m 
, " " hl 0 hc eH1,s k'MeW mtb bn nght h, n ] 

heart * 0 H * thr0 "° 1 ‘ h,s Jctt shonlder tanri.li, 

tl„J T m , tbC " n " 0ml ch ™ ,cr - «Mr '”*! «W 

son d T’? t co "' r1st lcl " cc " the ivnor who 

3 A' " d „ ™ " r ™ '" s , h " ' ™ dcfimco of , pursuit g foe 
drooping heud of the «om e There 
Irnm^H ; “'““ rt,0, ' or ■>S°*>F of (lentil here either the 

Iramntie interest still eneecds the pnthologienl eien though 
dcnth mil Rounds arc represented inth n rigorous realism 
... . m ^ S nc f a " st °f tl'e sculptors who were employed ly 
Attains on flic monuments in conimeniomtioi. of his Gallic 
van— lai^onns rhyromnelms Strntonicus Anhgonus nndthi 
ill r i nn 1 snpplcmentc I 1, the inscnptions thathme 
fl ” fou, ' ( 0,1 1,10 l, ' lses lfc Pergmitim The onlj artisl s name 
* » ne J w ,,c 1 13 “rt'unly contemporary with the dedication 
t n 0 .a* 1 cor ^' l,n yni’os This mu l e either Antigonus or 
Jsigonus they are both mentioned m Pima s list, or it may le 
Lpigonw whose name is mentioned m other Tergamene in 
scnptions of the same period Upon a somewhat later set of 
inscriptions on the top of the basis appear the names of a 
certain rraxi teles who may belong to the family of the great 
xitcics Aenocratcs and others of whom nothing further is 
nowm Among these sculptors Intigonus and Aenocrates 
were I oth of them writers on art as w ell as practical sculptors 
pigonus is oi still more interest, for Pliny describes two worhs 
ot nis a trumpeter and a child whose caress of its slain mother 
avas a si lit to move pity 3 ‘W hen we know' that Epigonus was 
emp oyed at Pergamum it is tempting to restore his name as 
m of the artist whose name occurs on tho basis of the 
gioups of Attains The mother and child might well lme 
represented Galatians and formed a counterpart to the gioupof 
the warrior iliying himself an 1 his wife Most tempting of ill 

fuLtZl* me f er P H10 Tie arm » -rongly restore 1 wtl the 

U limb <Jou eucl a t! r ut would hive no force * 

the R. *?• Xenocrlt » career belo gs to tl e carl er rati er than 

2d i e th rj ccnt ^ Bat he »-» -piojei 

el U^in nn S r^i* lr C f nC c ^ enct> ^ e "‘l -An von at Naples was grouped with a 
work S v ly rest R l " lt 0B anJ heace the rarest on to co nect tl Vwltl the 
on io , Bu i “ Jr"? 10 ? 1 on 3 mprobable n itself and seems to rest 

1893 p 201^ tT See M ofae!ls . Jahrb 1893 p 119 Peterson Jtm J 1U 
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« cre included, since a statue of Dionysus from this group ™ 
maTes , ^ .?"*?’ by * S ‘°™ Th ' s 

■Bnil .™ ' 0 " Sh , , h ' udl J r lE J'° n ' 1 that fjie 

are 1 IS br °" z . e AH «“ «tant statues of the senes 
Irtish nTre i! b " ‘ ’ v, S° ,,r lni1 accuracy of modelling 
the suidir ° 'i'T lb °'i° 0,1 " nlT “1"“. ™1 "'th a polish of 
hoo , O 1S cl'aiactciHliL of Pcgamenc art, and the 

Xlo iT J" 4 ° n Pc 'S' u ™‘ " .a piohaW, safest to 
t on, nt 01 at least the majority of 

no T „ C T C ”1’°'? ro l ,l, ‘-‘ s ° f them set up on the Aero 
ongmals Sh “ lnrel -> r I K, ' 5|W <- ‘hat they may be the 

vm3,™i httI ° Sta i lcs ’l"™ been surpassed m dramatic 
0 c° K, I" 4 " Cl i ‘hey do not, of course, aim at the expression 

thei earn ess II m’ ” °, Ve ? ? t '“"J' g™'* heality of form hut 
waa 3 ,M wl 1 »l th "°" (lart " 1 ••‘Iran and truth to nature the 
JL’ ™f h tho '•‘"O™ sets of comli itants take then defeat 
ft edition in ii W | 8Ce \ Galatian, fallen and nounded, hut stdl 
aPemmJ i ” ™ I leckl f’ 1 J' exposing himself, in another 
for a tan/ ir 3 35a heaten dois n hut seems to sliniil together 
the dead en I h ,' S M «' a < F ‘S HS) The nay ,n which 
their manner nf f a!len is no less chaiactoristie than 

tohaie stmlr * fi Shting A Persian, lying on his side, seems 
wound iipf/a q !V e X to ? est > 1 Gnnt, who h.i3 fallen without a 
outsnreil J 'n Ul " mlerbolt . !«•* on Ins bach with fatin'* 
Galatian ]'■ ah i" 1 * a 1 C S , a ' ” lge ,n death a? in life, and i young 
with a wound n tb ° 6amo attltu d°> in Amazon pierced 

13 trracpfnl pup 1 ” iei i b *f ast> a ^ so * ,es on her bach, but her figure 
head* and onoV” ns 8 ^ ,e lies with one hand beneath her 

dramat e n " ‘ ^ ‘ Ir ™» «P (Fig 1 1 2) For all the 

whethei ’ 1616 ^ nt >wheie any agony or contortion, 

coll f come3 by sudden blow or by more gradual 

slowHtJ I h 0 K g , h w ^ hlch the %nre 8 have fallen 

there in noun ° t S *) U I ^ e ^ ect °* vanous wounds, above all 
mentn ? ^ 5 ^ 6 , almost sentimental develop 
ment of pathos which we sec in later Pergamene u ork‘ Here all is 

More^babl^t^s^^e^suLrSto &r B tU^^ 0 " ° f j he 9Urface ot bro “* c 

t mes and u doe to tfi. ™ “ for ,. t \ e V*™™ and etreumhUo of earl er 

Parian or RnteUc but would Sake a ***** ^ 
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restrained and concise, and, the choice of subject once granted 
there i» in e\er\ thing a moderation and dignity such as we see 
aho in the ‘Dung Gaul The hany iud uncouth form of the 
Glints, the hardly less uolent mturc of the Galatians uul the 
,morc gr iceful but no !e«s vigoious figuie of the Amazon ate 
all characterised with equal shill Only in the case of the 
Persians arc find a stran B o deviation fiom fact, one w irnor, 



Ito m-lhaJj, aron mil Gant oft r r r„miene b oupo Acropuba at 
Ath oa (NapltsV 


though lie wears a Persian cap is otherwise completely nude, 
m \iol\tion of Persian custom Puhips the artist felt that m 
order not to mahe the Persians, with whom the Athenians were 
matched, too fffcminate adversaries m compan on with the 
Galatuns eomo such modification was justifi ible Put peihaps 
it betraas an artistic convention such as must not surprt-e us 
even in tho finest work of the Hellenistic age 

§ GC The Dedications of Eumenes II — Under Eumenes II 
who succeeded his fither Attains in 197 b.c, the city of 
2 n 
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Pergimum was enriched with a sene3 of buildings which made 
it ranh among the most splendid ind beautiful cities of the 



Fio 113 — Fighting IVnan iflftl ffranifre group on Aerofoil* *t Xu « u (Home 
\ »tlc* ). 

ancient world The mo t fimotts of the e monuments was the 
gre»t altar of Zen«, which was among the chief wonders of the 
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ancient world, and fo impressed the e.ulj Christians that it is 
referred to in tho Itcrelahon as “the Thiono of Satan ' It 
consisted of a huge bnris, more thin 100 feet square, on the 
t*p of which stood a colonnade sm rounding an open court in 
which the altar of sacrifice itself was placed The conrtwas 
approached by a broad staircase, cut into the square structure, 
which took up about three fifths of its west side. Two 
sculptured friezes decorated this magnificent building , tho chief 
one tan round the bisis in a continuous composition, it was 
interrupted by the broad staircase, but turned round the wings 
of the building which bordered it, so tint tlio sculptured design 
runs right up to the steps, which limit it at the eaticmity into 
anirrowing field There was al-o a smaller frieze, piobably 
on the inside of the colonnade above These sculptures have 
been dug up by the Germain, and carried oil to the Beilin 
Museum, of which they arc the chief ornament 
. Tho great frieze, which represents the battle of Gods and 
Giants, is the most extensile and charnel eristic example of 
Pcrgamenc art, and perhaps the most imposing and overwhelm 
ing, at least at first glance, of all the monuments of Greek 
sculpture that have been presen cd to our time. It is true 
that the restlessness of the composition, and the almost un 
limited wealth of design scattcicd in profusion o\ci tho whole 
frieze, arc fatiguing and unsatisfying on a moie careful study; 
but the knowledge and skill of tho sculptois, theii extraordinary 
richness in resource, and theii wonderful nustePy ovci their 
material, must alw aj s command our admiration 

Tho great frieze is oxer scienfcct high, so that its figuies add 
the cflcct of colossnl size to that of their diamatic vigour and 
violent action The battle of the Gods and Giants, or indi- 
vidual scenes from it, had always been a favourite theme with 
Greek artists; but wo have’secn that it meant more to the 
Pergmicnes than to any other Greeks since the age of tho 
Persian waie, and that their own victories ovei tho fieice and 
savage Galatians weie reall) snore suggest i\ e of such a proto- 
type than auy*catlier contest When Euracncs undertook to 
commemorate his exploits and those, of his father Attains by 
a frieze which should lepresent tho subject on a scalo and with 
a completeness that had never beforo been approached, the 
artists whom ho employed devoted themselves to the task in a 
manner chaiactei istic of tho age They w cro not content to 
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reproduce the finuhar scenes of the gieat battle according to 
the old usage with a new di imatic powei added but they 
probably aided by the leirned my thologists w ho frequented the 
lergimeno library, mule a mythological study of the gods aifd 
their opponents the b isis of their w oi 1 and as a result they have 
represented the whole Greek j wthcon on this attar with a 
completeness ilmost a superfluity th it savours of an ago of 
criticism and eclecticism lather tlun rf religions belief 0 ^\e sec 
not only the chief gods, each iccompamcd by Ins proper attend 
ants uul ittrihutes and sacicd minials 1 ut all the minor 
dmmttcs etch hi his propci pi ico , and many are included who 
pcihaps would It irdly find a place in a purely Hellenic system 
many arc merely aarntions of the same mythological person 
ality If so much confusion and multiplication of characters 
is to be seen in the extant fragments which only amount to 
about half of tho whole composition wo may imagine how much 
stronger tho impression would be if wo possessed the whole It 
w is no unnecessary help even to a Grccl , to ad 1 tl o name of 
each of the Gods on tho cornice uboac, while each of tho Giants 
has his name incised 1 clow him lnlo the combat is 
continued from end to end of tho frieze in one wiitlung mass of 
Giants with whom then divine antagonists aro inestimably 
entangled sevci il groups at onco stand out conspicuous, the 
two chief aro those of Zeus and of Athena which probibly were 
both upon the eistem face of tho structuie, opposite to the 
staircase 31111’ balanced one another in tho composition This 
eastern fico was evidently tho principal one, it facel the open 
space which foimed tho religious ami political agora of tho city , 
and so the two chief deities here find then ijipropnatc j lace 
Zeus to whom as the dchveier, the altar was dedicate I and 
Athena whose temple was tho c]pcf building on the Auojolis 
aboae Zeus 13 euga 0 ed in combat with threo Giants (Iig 114) 
but although hi3 weapons arc the irresistible aegis and thunder 
bolt even I 10 w not exempt from the strain and violence of 
comb it He strides to Ins right* f icing the snectatoi , in his 
outstretched right arm is a thunderbolt which lio is about to 
lmtl, while with his left lpj shal es tho snal y folds" of the aegis 
m the face of one of his opponents , his long mantle hangs 
ovei his shoulders and round his, logs leaaing his finely 
modelled toiso bate The figure i s full of life and action 
but tho use made by Zeus of hi3 weapons seems hardly 
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sculptors did not content themselves with tins tjpc Whether 
tlio} first gave to the Glints the snake footed form in which 
iflanv of them appeir on the altar is a matter of dispute, hut 
in 111} cisc they did not originate the combination , it was 
alrexdj familiar in the lepre cut ition of .Tvphoctts and of the 
earth born hero Cecropa It appears m escr} i irietj on the 
frieze - ometunes the snaks legs l>Lgm it the thi n h sometimes 
not till below the knee, and man} of the Giants lint wings 
al«o like T\ phoeus Some lie still moic strange mixtures 
of different natmc-* like a lion headed nionstei, with lion s claws 
and human bod} and limbs, who is strangled 1 »} one of the 
Gods But what is most charactciistic throughout is the wnth 
ing serpent coils, which arc seen almost esers where in the 
frieze, and contribute m no little degree to the feeling of 
struggle and rcstlc«-» motion tint pen ides the whole 

I he relief is high , nnn\ of the figures, or parts of them 
being cntircl} detached from the lnckground The architcc 
ttiral frame in winch the fneze is set is itself of peculiar con 
struction, it projects to an exceptional extent both nbosc and 
below, and thus the relief gains a depth of setting which 
enhances its effect The chief technical pcculnrit} of the 
relief is that there is not here, as usuallv in Greek sculpture 
1 1 ormal front piano which is noser exceeded 1 *> tlio projecting 
portions, the limbs of the combitants seem to project ilniost 
at the artist's caprice ns the} ads nice or ret* at in or out 
of the background , and this motion itself is not onls along 
the direction of the fueze, but at light angles to it towards 
or nssa} from the spectator Thus wc hasc a still further 
increase of the bess xldcrmcnt niul confusion which indeed 
challenge our admiration, lmt also offend a finer artistic >»en e c 
Wo sec, indeed, a living and* loosing mi's , but it is more lihe 
the phiutasmagom of i troul led dream than the cdni digmts 
md breadth of the Greek sculpture of an earlier age The 
drspers, too, adds to this impre sion , it is full of flow and life, 
ssith a ssomlcrful sense of texture and motion , set it has no 
single brafd and intelligible schciiy: Here we sec a dcsice 
studied from an eirlicr model there a piece of direct ami real 
istic ol> crsation from nature — lmt nil confuted with an eclectic 
set imliscnmmatiug dtsirc to u*c eserr re ourci of art at once 
When wc come to the modelling of the nude wc must assign 
a ln 0 hcr ment to the Pergamcne srork, as w as to be expected 
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m a school duectly dependent on the pupils of Lysippus 
Nothing could suipiss the nmtety with which the heavy 3tid 
mtisctihr totsocs of the Gnats ue rcndircl whether they afe 
struael m the combat or contorted in the i„om of death, anil 
we have noted m «otne of the torsocs of the God* such a3 Zeus 
ind Apollo almost the only surfico on which the eve could 
rest foi i uiouieut from the confused detul arouuA The 
expre sion again which we sec in fitC3 like that of Earth or 
of tho voting Gnnt seized by At lien i are worthy of the sue 
ccssors of Scopas, and have all his dnnntic power, though 
more distorted and less restrained m character Vnd the wav 
in which the marble is worked to represent whatever the artist 
has in Ins mind has never been excelled in mere technical skill 
though this v erv f icihty lias sometimes led to a lack of true 
sculptural instinct in the choice of w hat ought to be repre 
«ented 

Tho smaller frieze of the samo altai was never finished and 
in some parts was only blocked out in the rough , it represented 
scenes from the life of the local hero Telephtts ihe chief 
interest of the frieze lies in its rcscmblanco m background and 
setting to the Hellenistic reliefs of Alexandrian origin , it is, 
indeed a work of the same nature in a continuous composition 
instead of separate panels, the same landscape background 
occurs throughout We may well see m this an influence of 
Alexandria oi» the art of Pergamtim such as was probable 
enough from their literary rivalry 

The Great Altar was probably built during the most pros 
peroua inil quiet time of the reign of Eumcnes, between 180 
and 170 RC The names of the artists employed were inscribed 
upon it, blit have almost entirely disappeared Only one name 
is of interest, which appears m the genitive that of Menecrates 
the adoptive father of the sculptors of the Farnese bull This 
probably implies that his sons were among the sculptors of the 
great frieze • 

§ 67 Tic Fhodian School ihe Laocov i — Tho activity of the 
Rhodian school of sculpture is attested by a large 'number of 
signatures of aTtiats which have been found in the island, as 
wall as by the statement oi Pbny that there were a hundred 
colossal statues in the island which, though eclipsed by the 
huge work of Chares, would each have sufficed to make any 
other place famous Apparently many sculptors were attracted 
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from Asia Minor by the gicat prosperity of the ishrul m the 
latter part of the Hellenistic age. The inscriptions of these 
IHmdian sculptors fall into two groups 1 Of the earlier of these 
groups, which belongs to about 200 IUJ, we ha\o no extant 
works. One of the sculptors belonging to it was Aristonidas, 
who made a statue of Athamas, in the remorse wluth followed 
the fit of fttadness in which he slew his son This statue is one 
of those, like tho Joeasta of Sihnion, in which we hear of 
strange admixtures of othei metals with bronze to produce a 
certain tint. Here a mixture of iion is sud to have rendered 
tho blush of shame and contrition. Tho technical difficulties 
in the way of holloaing such a story are apparently insuperable. 2 
To the later group of sculptors, who worked .it the beginning 
of the first century lie, belong Agcsandcr, I’olydoriis, and 
Athcnodorus, the sculptors of the Laocoun (Fig. 110) Though 
tins work may, in actual dite, be assigned to the Poinan rather 
tlnn the Hellenistic period of art, it is better to treat the whole 
Phodtin school together in continuous succession, and not to 
separate from its antecedents a work which shows so clearly 
the influence of Pcrgamum. 

The Laocoun ha3 acquired an almost fictitious importance 
from the circumstances under which it was exhibited in the 
palace of Titus at Pome, from the essay on the pi inciples of 
.art, of which Lessing made it the theme, .and from the contro- 
\ersy which has arisen about its date and admitted Now that 
wc have the Pcigamcnc frieze for comparison, and arc able from 
inscriptions to fix tho date of Agcsandcr and his colleagues 
within narrow limits, the Laocoon fills naturallv into its place 
m the history of Greek sculpture, as tho last and most extreme 
example of Pergamenc art, which strives after exaggerated 
pathos by an actual representation of pain and agony, and 
refuses no device that may add to tho dramatic, almost theatrical, 
effects, because such a deaico docs not readily harmonise with 
the principles of sculpture *Yct Fhny speaks of tho Laocoon 
as a work to b! set aboae all others, whether in painting or 
sculpture, and Lessing, instead of quoting it .as .an example of 
what sculpture should not attempt, u*cs it, in comparison with 
Virgil's description, as an illustration of the difference between 
the principles of poetry and sculpture If Loosing bad been able 

1 ^ Lo*wy 151 20'. , HUlfr Ton GIrtne?r»- J *>**-. 1™I. P- — 

* fete Introduction, j’. 32 . 
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to sec ill the examples of Greek sculpture w hich now fill our 
museums, froui the J Igin marbles to the Pergameue altar, we 
cm hardly doubt that ho would have estimated the Laocoown 
a different « ay \\ ith this group indeed w c enter upon the 
study of a senes of works such as the Apollo Belvedere and the 
\emis dei Medici which we shall hud out selves tompelled to 
judge l y a different stand ml from tl at of Wit ckelfiann and 
lus associates To them these late worl s were representative 
of Gtcck art simply because they bail never seen aiij menu 
ments of better period such as we now may stud,) in any 
museum and instead of dispaiigmg their criticism wlenwe 
wivj find re won to modify it m tho light of fuller evidence we 
cannot but wonder at the intuition which ltd them to recognise 
in the products of a decadent ago the trace of those virtues 
which had distinguished the highest period of Greel sculpture 
Isow that we know the group of Laocoon to have been mule 
some fifty years before Airgils description of the same subject 
was written our comparison of the literary and the sculptural 
treatment of the same theme is freed from a good deal of vim 
speculation The group cannot bo intended as an illustration 
of Virgil a description and although both are doubtless derived 
fiom a common tradition, what are know of Virgil a method in 
other cases will warn us against assuming any very close imita 
tion of the original from which lie copied especially in the 
pictorial realisation of the scene which must have 1 een in h» 
mind On the other hand, tho description of \irgil does not 
appeal to be derived directly from the gioup made by Ages 
ander and his colleagues It is by the succession of the warn 
tive as Lessing points out that the poet attains Ins effect not 
by an elaborate description of tbe jiose of his subjects at any 
one dnmatic moment The avvVil approach of the serpents 
across tho sea their fust o tack on the two children and their 
turning on Laocoon himself when he rushes to the aid of his 
sons cannot find any expression in sculpture though on these 
things the pathos and terror of the poetical description mainly 
depend But when we turn to tbe group itself we cannot help 
feeling that the object of the sculptor was not so much to 
express in marble the story of Laocot n as to mal o use of the 
theme as a pretext for a group of figures struggling in tho 
agony of a cruel death and, however much we may admire the 
skill wuth which he has rendered his repulsive subject the 
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d oico of such a subject in itself suffices to show that he — or 
rather the age m which ho li\ed — had lost the fii er instinct for 
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sculjtural ftne s Death in it elf when met with a fortitu le 
liho that of the djmg GaHtun maj ret cal the character as 
nothing el o can and «bow a qmu dignitt which affords an ad 
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tree trunk at hia feet, while lie is in the act of scmn e awl 
mistering the bull Here we ag un see the same use of comen 
tion which though it does not seem incongruous m in irehite 
wolk is here even less ippropmte thin on the Pergamcnc 
frieze. 

$ C9 The F] 1 (sum Sd ool — Agasiai — e hue already, m 
the case of Rhodes uni italic*, transgressed the limit which we 
assigned on general grounds to the llellem tic period in order 
to follow out the ultimate development in Asia Minoi of tho c 
schools of sculpture which were, in their origin dependent on 
the assoentes and pupils of Lysippus At Pphcsus wc fnd vet 
another school, which shows clear traces of tho influence of the 
great Sicvoiuan master, at a time separated ly more than two 
centuries from tho ngc of Alexander This school is not 
mentioned l) attcteit lutlioritics but is known to ns only from 
inscriptions, 1 iU two chief names are Agasias and Mtnophilus , 
l ut Agasias is tho name of moro than one arti t Besides the 
Agxns, son of Dositlicns who made the famous statue of the 
Birgheso wamor,“ now in the Loin re there is another Vgasia. 
sou of Mcnophtlu , whose name occurs at Dclo on a basis 
winch fits a statue of a wounded and fallen warrior foun 1 close 
by The two statues arc verv simil ir m sty lc, and are probably 
the work of two cousin-* of the same name 3 

The Borghc e warrior stands with his feet planted far apart, 
and stretching out his shield to tl e utmost reach of his left arm 
while his n 0 ht arm holds lus sword m reserve (I ig? 118) The 
attitudo ls that of a coml atant on foot attaching a horseman, 
it is cvi Icntly chosen because it strains every mu clo of tho Ion, 
and so gnts an opportunity for di plav of tlic sculptors know 
h Igcof anatomy and in thn display consi ts tho main interest 
of the work A\ o «cc here tjio hot development of the great 
school of Argos and Sicvon which had devoted U e elf to tho 
stulyof athletic forms It is true that we hive loforc u a 
eomkatant, not an athlete, and in this wemav see the influence 
of Lvsippus njjd lus pupils* who represented the battles of 
Vlexan Itr, anl of the Pergamene artists who celebrated the 
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Galatian wars but the opportunity for rendei mg the nude male 
form m the utmost tension is hindered by no clothes or defensive 
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armour, and so the subject suits the sculptor s purpose as well 
as if it had been athletic The Uorghese w arrior is e «cntiall) 
an anatomical studj , every muscle and smew stands out clearl}* 
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and is rendered mtli great I now ledge and accuracy, but the 
figure looks almost as if it had been si inned, and there is no 
covering of flesh nor an} attempt to render the actual texture 
of the sui f ice of the bod} “N e may compare this treatment 
With the almost equally dry and mu cular rendern g of the body 
and limbs in the statues of Harmodius and Anstogiton , and wc 
can at ijncc recognise the difFcicncc between the e trly work and 
the late Critms and Nesiotes are indeed carried awa} by their 
master} of athletic foim which is too new and too hard!} won 
b} observation and diligence to be unconscious, hi e that of the 
gieat sculptors of tho finest pcnod , and as a naturil result the} 
emphasise unduly man} details which in a living body arc only 
to bo seen by close stud} , but their object is to make a worthy 
monument to the slayers of the Tyrant**, and in the splendid 
dash and vigour of tho onset wc can forget Hie too dry and hard 
treatment of tho muscles But m tho work of Agasi is wc feel 
that tho muscular exaggeration is the purpose of the statue 
ftnl that the attitude of attack is mere]} chosen as a pretext for 
its displi} And, moieover, tho work lears the impress of 
academic il and anatomical stud}, such as the scientific schools 
of Alexandria and *Asia Minor bad encouraged, rather than of 
fresh and diligent observation of the living and moving bod} 
tor this rcison tho Borgheso warrior is excellent as an 
anatomical modol, but, as a worl of art, it mercl} excites our 
admiration of tho sculptor a 1 now ledge and skill but in no w«} 
interests ns m his theme 3 

§ 70 JmIct Ideals of He Gods Apollo I'd m/ere Aplr&hte of 
Melos, etc — In speaking of the Apollo Bclvedcic, it is needful 
for Us to bear m mind the increase of our knowledge of Greek 
art since the end of the last ccnturv , the same caution 
w is needed m the case of* the Laocoon Since the (lavs of 
u inckelmann and hia followers the Apollo Belvedere 1m 
acquired a sort of prcscriptn o right to r mk as a tv pical example 
of a Greek god as rendered bv the finest Greek sculpture ami, 
as a natural consequence, min} excellences b ivo 1 ecu attributed 
to this statue winch it doc-' m some degree actualh posse s, as 
a tnoro or le s direct pioduct of tht art of Greece Jvow that 
wo can «ec those same qualities exhil ited in a If s cent im mated 
form bv min} othtr extant works of better period and more 
authentic character, we do not think of turning to the \pollo 
Belvedere for their din tration, but, in comparing the estimate 
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of the Apollo Behedere which J3 forced upon ua by modem 
criticism with the enthusiastic admiration of earlier writers on 
Greek art we must remember that he is now being judged by 
a different standard If it is his defects rather than his 
perfection on which we have to dwell this 13 because we now 
compare him with the genuine products of Hellenic art instead 
of with the mass of Graeco Roman worts among w 1 ich hg stands 
out m conspicuous excellence 

The statue (Fig 119) stands m the Belvedere of the Vatican 
from which it takes its name and is a maible copy of a bronze 
original This is evident both from the character of the 
modelling especially in the hair, and from the design , a large 
thin expanse of garment, hi e the chlamys which hangs from the 
left arm of the god is easily enough rendered by a sheet of 
bronze but m marble is clearly unsuitable The god Btands 
with his left arm extended his right lowered, and his feet rather 
widely apart, his glance follows the direction of his extended 
left arm and the position suggests an archer, who has just shot 
au arrow and watches its flight 1 Such is the most usual Greek 
conception of Apollo and the coirectness of the interpretation 
is confirmed bv the Apollo of the Pergamene frieze, who stands 
in a similar position and is certainly shooting with bow and 
arrow 2 This Pergamene figure however, also offers a con 
trast he is standing firmly on his two feet as an archer should 
and is full of life and vigour The Apollo Belvedere on the 
othei hand, seems gracefully posing as an archer rather than 
actually shooting and there is something theatrical about the 
disdainful smile of his parted lips The eyeballs though 
shadowed by the projecting brow are in themselves remarkably 
prominent and show a strongly convex curve this is best 
visible when the face is seen from below The modelling of the 
body is in many ways the very opposite to w hat we see in the 
Pergamene figures there every muscle is emphasised and even 

1 A statue in St Petersburg evidently repfoduc ng the same or gmal kcovro 
as the Apollo Stroganoif holds in the left hand the folds of s<ne olject hi e an 
aegis or goat skin — not it seems the end of the chlamys Acconhnglj some hare 
asserted that the Apollo Belvedere o held tl e aegis not a bo v • The matter is 
one of endless and not very profitable controvcrsj Furtwongler cuts the knot by 
declaring the Apollo Stroganoff a modem foTgery ( Vcislertcerle p 660 Eng 
trails, p 406) 

* Fortwi gler l e says that the Belvedere atatne held also a branch of bay 
and woollen fillets in the r ght band Tl is won! 1 make the motive of tl e out 
stretched bow al snrd 
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The goddess stands her left foot raised on a slight inequality 
of the ground, and her drapery wrapped about her lowei limbs 



F o 1*1 AplicoJ le T om lleloa (Loutt#). 


the upper part of her body being bare The motive of her 
position cannot be ascertained unless we can discover the 
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correct restoration of her arms — a problem w Inch in spite of 
endless discussion, his hitherto found no final solution The pose 
of the figure is almost identical with that which we see in a tvpe 
of Aphrodite grouped with Ares, of which we have several 
copies In another type she rests her left foot on a helmet and 
holds in her hands the shield of Ares, which she uses as a mirror 
and a later modification of the same ty pe is seen in tht^V ictory 
of Breccia who is engrav ing on a shield the names of those 
whose exploits she celebrates But it does not seem probable 
that tho pose of the Aphrodite found m Melos — for her ldenti 
fication as Aphrodite follows an instinct that cannot be gam 
said — was due to her holding a shield She may have been 
holding up her drapery with her right hand , for without such 
assistance it could not stay where it is for any length of time , 
but this, too, is not a satisfactory explanation and it is prob 
ably wiser to acknowledge that we are at fault 

In the arrangement of the draper} wo «ee the stamp of the 
Hellenistic age The artist wishes to represent the bodily 
beauty of the goddess unveiled but he also lias a feeling that 
nudity is inconsistent with her majesty and dignity, and 
halting between the two opinions, he adopts a compromise 
which once more brings us back to tho stinnge relapse into 
convention so common in Hellenistic art Tho drapery, 
111 e that of Zeus m tho Peigamene frieze is so designed as to 
allow of an fflectivo display of the figure while lending its 
dignity to tho deity , but, in order to attain this end it is 
placed m a position where it would bo almost impossible to 
arrange it and whence it certainly must fall at the sli 0 htest 
movement A sculptor of the fifth century w ould not, prob ibly , 
have ventured to represent Aphrodite except in complete 
drapeiy a sculptor of the fomth century represented her 
completely nude without hesitation It remained for the 
eclectic art of the Hellenistic ago to attempt to coml me two 
irreconcileable conceptions, and tew be foiced by the attempt 
into an unnatural com eution 5 ' 

But, in spite of this defect, wo must acknowledge that the 
artist lias caught much of tTie spirit and the digmtv of the best 
period of Greek art For a conception of the female figure at 
once so dignified and so beautiful wo have to go hick to the 
sculpture of the Parthenon , and we see the same breadth and 
simplicity of modelling in the drapery a3 m the nude The 
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expression of the face, too his the grace and chirm which iw 
id mire in the work of Pnxitclcs, without i hint of the too 
soft ind setiBinl tendenev which wo miy trico in hn> followers 
if not in himself The sculptor who nnde this Aphrodite of 
Melos must Ime lived m spirit, in the age of I Indus, even 
although ho could not entirety esetpe the cont irmrntmg influ 
cnees of his own da$, ind ho his given us i work which now 
tint we hive lost the origin ils from which lie drew his inspiri 
tion, is not imworthj to tnnsmit something of thebemtj ind 
nnjc-it) of tlu, gtcat works of tlio fifth centurj 

§ 71 Other M oris of the 1 fell emetic Age — Amongst the works 
mide to glonfv the victories of Alcxmdci ind his successors 
those tint we have hitherto noticed have eithei jwrtnved the 
ictuil scenes of combit or the portrut of the monarch in w ho e 
honour thej wcie made and some combined tho two Hut the 
custom of setting up a statue of the goddess \ ictorv (N ««*/) 
m cclc! ration of a successful battle oi campaign was usual in 
Hellenistic times as it bad been in eirlnr Greece, and the 
Louvio po«se cs astituc found on ^amothricc which is i 
magmficuit example of tho custom (big 122) This \ ictorj 
was set up b\ Demetrius Poliorcetcs to celebrate a naval victory 
m 100 DC Wo do not know who w as tho sculptor of tho statue 
1 ut it is reproduce 1 upon the coins of Demctutis, and h is 1 ecu 
identified with their help, hence we maj infer th it it was greatly 
admired at the time and it ranks as a tv pica] wo^k of the 1c 
ginning of tho Hellenistic age 

The goddc s it represented as standing on the piow of a 
ship W till her right hand she holds a trnnij et to her lips, 
with her left sho c imes a ero s-trec tho fr une work < f a tn j h) 
Hu win** arc outspread t elnml her, an 1 her di ipir) is swept 
bj tho wind so ns to cling efisc to hei 1 od} in front, and to 
stream in hcav v mas«cs awaj from her linds, her kmes are 
hard!} lent, and so the f^ure, in spite of its rudi <f forwaid 
motion docs not seem to ndv?ncoh\ its own speed, 1 ut I v that 
of the ship on tlhieh it stands 7 he ctfict of tin. st ituc H mo-sC 
powerful, anti, like that of the Pergamuio frare, overwhelming 
at first glance, but it must l*c adnutted to lc sensational in 
character In order to rcali«c this we nnv compare it with the 
\ ictorv of I’aeomu*, or even with the figures in rapid motion 
from the Aerci 1 monument, which arc intermediate In tween it 
and the earlier work There is a realistic vigour and dramatic 
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force about the \ ictory of Samothi icc which carry lib away at 
the fit st impulse , but fiom it the eye turns with relief to rest 



F a. 122. — Victory tram Samothrset (LouvreV 


on the simpler conception and execution of the fifth century 
This is chiefly the effect of the treatment of the drapery, 
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which has no breadth or system, some of it reminds us of the 
finest hits of modelling in carliei work, and is douhtle s imitated 
from them, other parts of it show i close and t ireful stud} 
fromnatme, but in the whole there is i restlessness tint is 
distracting— in impression suml lr, though less 211 degree to 
that produced b\ the I’cigamenc fnezc Theatrical power ind 
mastery of technique arc there, and there is something pictornl 
about the design which must Ime been pcculiarl} effective 111 
the surroundings amidst which the statue was erected, in the 
open air and 111 the open countr} Then it must 1m c been ilmo t 
startling to como upon tins effective Victor}, rushing through 
the an on her ship to announce her tidings , and if thcro la too 
conscious a straining after effect on the part of the artist, we 
must also lecogime that lie has been successful in his effort 
Anothei work which cannot be placed far from the beginning 
of the Hellenistic ige is a lie ul found at Elcusts of remarkable 
workmanship (I ig 123) Owing to a cci tain theory as to its 
identity it Ins como to be known b} the namo of the ‘ T ubu 
leus, which it seems likely to retain, even when spol cn of b} 
writers who deny the correctness of the identification This is 
unfortunato, though not unn itural since an> name is better than 
nono by which to rcfci to an extant work 1 It consists of the 
head ami shouldois of a }oung and beardless man more th m life 
size It was ne\cr pirt of a complete statue, nor on the other 
hand is it oithcr cut aw 1} l clow the neck into a square pillar, as 
M Hsu il with henns both in cirlicr and liter time • nor finished 
ofi as the conventional bust which has been common since 
Hellenistic times It is, in fact, tr insit jonal in form letween 
tho two, and this is consistent with a position in the histor} 
of sculpture at tho beginning of tho Hellenistic tgc Such a 
position wo may assign to it^il*o on the ground of its arti«tie 
character The full anil wondcrfull} soft modelling of the 
tlesh tho detpl} undercut and overhanging ma« of the hair, 

* It wu f on 1 i tho unctaarj of 1 1 ito at ffcuus an I »iu c-»1!e*t F il I » 
Uiau 0 tint h! cr 1 ro (ho ii both in 1 Uh) wu 11 on sv<ol it«l will II-uI s 
In wor«h p. A*1 further on It #uthn t> of a hex He*. I orm at I nm- » h ttw 
iiLVTl tion F lo Vd IIpit c irAo 1 it an cloned 1) loth Fx n lorf an J l rl 
wilt*! r ns an or "inal work t v Prtxilefrx. Korn, in W ffi, 14*7 F 1 
it o nl that the Jlmt foal on was r yllolo- 0 cally i npro'aMe fbere li certain! r 
n> *« ti MMrattanc lo tie Homos or other itteitc'l »ork« of FratileTes * to 
« lot in to tl p art «tte inf rent*, an ! the mein n a of tl e Tort in invr { lion 
at l u apj 1 at 1 ty are extrvn elj JuuhtfuL 
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are such as are unlikely at an earliei date and, above all the 
distinctly Alexandroid type of the head shows its approximate 
date It is not a portrait of Alexander but it has a stiong 
resemblance to his features such a lescmblauce as reminds us*of 
othci worl s of about the same age that have been bi ought into 
relation with him for example the Inopus of the Louvre 



p 10 i«i — Hold f -o ii Flo *1' known »» Futnllnn (Attiro* National Must m) 


The small eyes and sensual mouth suggest Alexandei with the 
stronger and better parts of his character omitt&l , and, more 
over the head seems to have much of the nature of a portrait 
and has more than onco been identified as a portrait, though 
without convincing success It is either some mythical person 
represented under the features of a man, or a man posing as a 
hero oi god, and the man either had or aifected to have u close 
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resemblance to Alexander, anti cannot lm e In ed long after his 
tunc Wo cannot say more than this with an} confidence, but 
the extraordinary delicacy and softness of the modelling, v Inch 
is* such as we see only in the finest Attic treatment of inaihle, 
cannot blind us to the nnpleasing and unworthy nature of the 
subject represented In spite of this drawback, however, the 
head is a most characteristic example of the idealising por 
traiture *or of the nssinnl ition of an ideal subject to the features 
of an individual — we can hardly say which it is, but both alike 
are typical of the beginning of the Hellenistic a^c, when the 
decline of the religious conception of the gods w as matched by 
a corresponding exaltation of men who ■seemed to lme acquired 
almost dm ue power and attributes 

The two works which wc lme just considered must be 
assigned to the beginning of the Hellenistic age One of them, 
indeed, the “Lubuleus is claimed by some high authorities for 
the fourth century W c must conclude by a brief mention of 
some works which gne u& a notion of the -versatile activity of 
the Pcrgamcnc school, of which wo have already seen the chief 
monuments One of them is a representation of the flaying of 
Mnrsyas, in which one of the more morl id of the Pcrgamcnc 
masters found a congenial subject It had lecn represented 
l eforc by the painter /cuxis among others and w c po sess repro 
ductions of the group on sarcophagi and on other minor works 
of art, which show that the satyr was icpi evented tied up to a 
tree, suspended by his arms which are secured oi o\ e his head 
111 front of lnm crouched a barbarian slave, shar[>ening the knife 
with which the cruel punishment was to be performed, and 
Apollo was probablv represented as a spectator c have 
Uieady noticed scenes from tho same myth m earlier sculpture 
among the works of Myron and I raxitclei Put the repro 
sentation of its painful conclusion was rc erved, at least in 
sculpture for a Hellenistic artist Tho actual Having is not 
indeed portrayed , 1 tit Us agony «ecms to be anticipated in the 
expression oHhc face and the whole body of the satvr Mnrsyas 
Hi* mu*clc 3 seem not only horribly strained ly his suspension, 
but also shftnhmg from the pain of % the operation for winch the 
slave is preparing his knife Tho Mnrsyas exists m several 
copies more than one in Florence, but in execution they are 
all surpassed by the statue of the crouchine slave winch is in 
the Tnbuna of the Ufiizi Gallery at Florence This statue is 
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o! the same marble as the replicas of the dedications of Attains 1 * 
and has the same polished suiface It also shows the same 
skilful tendering of the barbarian figure which we saw in the 
Dying Gaul It is these characteristics that make it most 
probable that we must assign the group to a Pergamene 
sculptor 

There is another set of works of playful and realistic genre 
which we may alao assign to the Pergamene school *One of 
these is a bronze found at Pergamum, and now at Berlin It 
represents a young 6atyr, who is hardly to be distinguished 
from a shepherd boy, who springs back and defends himself 
with his short club from the attack of some animal The figure 
is full of life and action , alii o in face and body we see that 
fulness, almost excess of expression, that the Pergamene artists 
affect The choice of such a subject, which m its character 
reminds us of the idylls of Theocritus, once more shows us that 
love for wild Mid country life which we have already noticed 
as characteristic of the age Another similai work is a statuette 
m marble in the British Museum, of a boy drawing a thorn 
from his foot 3 —another touch of country life such as was dear 
to the art of such cities as Alexandria and Pergamon In these 
works as in the pastoral, we see an affectation of rustic sim 
plicity which is a sure symptom of the artificiality of a decadent 
age 

§ 72 Summary — The leading characteristics of the art of 
the Hellemstic^age have shown themselves clearly in the various 
works of the period which have come before us One of the 
chief influences at its beginning was the dominant personality 
of Alexander, which not only gave a new impulse to portrait 
sculpture in celebrating him and bis successors, but actually 
affected the artistic type of the pepod so that even gods were 
created after his image The sculptor who was mainly employed 
by Alexander was Lysippus and therefore it is not surprising 
to find him looked upon by many of the Hellenistic schools as 
their master, and to find his pupils directing t(je activity of 
Greek art in the new centres it had found in the East But 
Scopas had been before htqi m Asia Minor, and hiS power of 

1 See p 45S 

* It is a n atter of d spute whether the famous bronze boy of the Cap to! the 
Sj nario, s an early seta on of th 3 sime a hject, or a late irchist c n 0 Uficit 0 

of a tl erne 1 we te l in the HeUei st c penol 
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expression anil of pathos was likely to impress the sculptors of 
liter time, and to excito their emulation W e ha\c seen in the 
art of rergamum, uul of the liter schools dependent upon 
I'ergnmum, the dr mint ic ami sensational development of which 
Hellenistic sculpture was capable 

We hate noticed the truing for an artific.nl simplicity 
which ^as the naturd result of the crowding of the jiopulation 
into great citica like Alexandria, and the expression which that 
crump found in irt as well «3 in literature hollowing the 
lent of pistora! poetry, sculpture al o represented the scenes 
and the characters of country life, sometimes actinl fishermen 
and shepherd*, sometimes s \t\ r«, who arc no longer the personal 
ittendauta of Dionysus, hilt mere jicr omfications of countrs 
life, sharing the character of the rude and simple peasants 
among whom thee arc imagined to Inc Children, too, arc 
represented with truth to niturc, uid c\cn the gods are «ome 
tunes repre-ented in childish form 

It is nbost all in the conception of the function of art that 
tho Hellenistic age d tilers from the earlier j*criod« Sculpture 
is no longer mainly concerned, as in the fifth eentun, with the 
embodiment of the subhmcat i leals of the go<lj, nor esen with 
their more human and j»er«onal characteri ations as m tho fourth 
century Ihe tvpcs of the chief deities hue, so to #j>cah, 
been no stereotyped ami cotucntional, nnd the artist can onh 
add coloss il sire or brilhanca of execution to the attainments 
of his predecessor* It is jurtlv due to this facT, jurth to the 
cmjloamcnt of art almost exclusuch in the straite of the 
kings of tho c regions into which the empire of Alexandir was 
dt aided, that a dc iri for what was magnificent and imposing 
almost mijh reeded tlu. need for art i tic expression of the ideas 
of the sculptor or of the pt*j lc flrcat works like the Colossus 
of Uhodi* nnd the I’ergamene dtar rankoil among the wonder* 
of the world and bv tbit aera fact Ftlulicd to a great extent 
the mm of tho-c who hail « ret ted them 

An n^e otdicadcncc is ?fieti an age « f studa an 1 criticism, 
anl the Hellenistic period is pcrliaj s the i it M conspicuous 
example of this ten lews Tin i*udv of i aturc m detail of 
botam and zxiligj an! inatoma has lc f t mint trices in 
Hellenistic sculpture Tin great Id rams of Ahxandru anl 
IVrgamum were the ebuf centres of tnt< llnttul irtuita , anl 
a Muds anl mtuum if earlier #cnlj ture came to 1 ive an 
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excessive influence on tlic art of the thy Of course in earlier 
times each school had hid its tradition, and its succession of 
masters and pupils , and the chief schools lnd also acted and re 
acted upon one another, cspeciallj during the times of the greatest 
activity But ivc now for the first time find the dot til? and 
mannerisms of earlier artists studied ami imitated, uul this 
combined with the icademic stud} of inatomy in 1 of the 
model gives a lick of spontaneity anil freshness to most of the 
chief monumental works of the time in spite of their drunilic 
power and imposing effect In Rmallci works on tin- other 
hand, we often find a freshness and humour that icmind us of 
the poems of Theocritus But throughout we feel that the 
sculptor chooses the subject for the sake of its effect, and its 
scope for exhibiting his own si ill or fmcj IIl is rue!} 
inspired with a great idci, which it is his aim to embodv, and 
even when the result is n work so bemtifnl a3 tho Aphrodite 
of Melos it is not the spontaneous giowth of the sculptors 
own period and peisonillt), but is due to his devotion to tho 
types and ideils of a greater age 

Nevertheless, the great works of tho Hellenistic age, and 
especial!} those which belong to tho Peigamcnc school, aro the 
prolucts of a living art, full of vigour and force Mo hear 
I tit little of Greece itself during this period, and when the 
sculptors of Athens again become prominent, they but confirm 
the impression that all the strength and originality of the Greek 
genius had followed Alexander in the spiead of Hellenism over 
the Lastern world 



CHAPTER VI 

GTUFCOrOMVN \\I» ROM VV SCULPT U I Y 

§73 Historic il and Social Chaiigis — So far wc liavo been 
concerned with the history of sculpture, if not m Greece itself, 
nt least imong people of Greek nationalitv and civilisation 
When Hellenic art, as well is Hellenic language and literature, 
fallowed the conquests of Alexander to the East, it did not 
change its essential natuie, and it was the prulo alike of patron 
and of sculptor to claim Gieek birth ind mtioinlit}, and to 
trace a direct succession from the highest period of Hellenic 
art There are indeed some apparent exceptions — notablj in 
the case of the sarcophagi found at Sidon, where Gieek artists 
must have been employed bj princes of i foreign dvnasU , 
but thoso princes appeal to have left tho sculptors a fieo hand, 
and to lnvo been the better pleased the more clo«c]j tho work 
resembled wlnt was mule among tho Greeks thcmsclvc 

It is true that Hellenism spread to the West ns well as to 
the East, but it was under different conditions Alexander was 
of Greek race, and posed as tho champion of Hellenism, po tint 
the influence of Greece upoti the F ist came w ith ill tho prestige 
of a sj stem imposed bj a conqueror upon ht» subjects, and 
although it found a ready acceptance and w is assimilated with 
enthusiasm bv its new devotees, it did not forget the piulc of 
its origin But Gieek influence on Rome was tho reaction of i 
conquered .people upon its conquerors, and was nev cr free from 
tho tinge of depuidence and contrtnpt to winch such a i cl it ion 
naturallv gave ri»c It is a trite saving — 

(jraecw cajaa femm viotorcm ccjit 

but neither conqueror nor conquered forgot their political and 
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social position 0! course there were men of finer taste and 
higher culture m Rome, by whom the literature and art of 
Greece were estimated at their true value But in the main* 
the Roman regarded the artistic and intellectual attainments of 
Greeco as things either to be despised or at most to be patron 
lsed as an ornamental addition to the luxuries of life The 
tone of even so refined and cultured a poet as Virgil n*. not to 
be mistaken — 

Ere dent alu ap rant a moll us acra 
Credo e } 1 lem vivos d cent do n armorc volt s 
Orab ut ca ss s niclias cael q e n eatuv 
Deactibent rad o et eurgentia sulcra diceut 
T i revere in peno poj ulo3 Ron ane i en onto 
Hae t bi er nt artes { actsquo in [ onerc jnorem 
larcere sub ect s ctdebellares jerboa 

"Macaulays cnulci expression of the same sentiment — 

1 care to tt e Creek 1 s marVie nyn phs 
An 1 scroll* of ordy lore — 

probably represents fairly enough the feelings of tin. average 
Poman upon the mattei But the Roman populace demanded 
that the arts of Greece should be made a show in its triumphs 
just as it demanded wild beasts from Africa or gold and sihei 
treasures from Asia And Roman amateurs also came to affect 
a taste for Greek statues and other works of art such a3 was 
sure to create a supply to meet the demand The lecord of 
Greek art tin Ter such conditions cannot hut be painful and 
humiliating and here lie will bo content with the merest sketch 
of its latei activity 

Rome indeed is not without sculpture of its own which 
though dependent upon Greeco for its technical expression is 
national in character this is historical sculpture and its pro 
ducts are of two kinds — tho poi traits of men whoso features 
are north recording because of the personality they repiesent 
and reliefs winch record the exploits of Poman emperors their 
campaigns and the people against \ hom the} fought with an 
accuracy that makes them invaluable to the historian and the 
ethnologist But here it is Abe subject rather than its artistic 
treatment that interests us Peliefs like those of Trajan s 
column rank from the point of view of sculpture with the 
wall leliefs of Assyrian palaces and both alike are outside 
the donum of Greek sculpture which is our present theme 
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Graeco Roman sculpture in the strictei sense of the woid, i* 
interesting to us mainly bcciuse it was the medium through 
which much of tho art of Greece was transmitted to the 
Renaissance, and also because we ouiscHes though to a less 
degree than our predecessors, are dependent upon it for our 
knowledge of the onginals which it imitates or rejroduces 
m The Carrying off of Masterpiece^ — Tho first materi d 
result of the conquest of Greece by Rome, so far as sculpture 
is concerned, affected the great works of tho artists of caihcr 
ponods rather than the irt of the day, and those who were 
employed in its practice The first Greek cities to suffer the 
loss of their artistic treasures, carried off as plunder to decorate 
the triumph of a victorious Roman gcneial and then to be set 
up by him at Romo were those of Southern Italj and Sicily 
When Syracuse and Capua and Tuentum fell into tho hands of 
Rome, though Hannibal was still in Ital}, the terror of his 
Mctones was waning, and in the confidence of ultimate sue 
ccss, the Romans began to decorate their city with the spoils 
of the Greek colonies The great Roman a ictories that soon 
followed in Macedonia and in Asia Minor each added to tho 
artistic plunder, and n whole day in tho triumph of the gener d 
wasgnen to the meie procession of captured statues It is 
said that M Tulvius Nobilior earned off from Ambracia no less 
than 785 statues m bronze and 230 m marble, and these had 
doubtless been already accumulated there by Pyirhus The 
triumphs of Flamminus, of Scipio Asiatics and of Acmihus 
Paulus woro as rich in sculpture But so far Greece itself 
was, at least by a political fiction, regarded as independent, 
and its central ■shrines w ere spared A new epoch begins with 
the sack of Corinth bj Muramius in 14G DC, and the reduction 
of Greece to a Roman prowncc From this time forward e\en 
the most sacred centres of Greek religion — Athens and OIjnipia 
and Delphi — w ere not onlj open to plunder by generals like 
Sulli, who lcspcctcdno place or person, but also to the more 
quiet and gimdual robberv of Romm proconsuls, wlio earned ofi 
tho most famous w orbs of Greek masters, either to enrich their 
own pm ate collections, or to srt. up in public buddings at 
Rome and so to win the fnour of the people The extent to 
which tins practice w is carried is sufficient!} attested by Ciceros 
crrinc orations In Impend times the shrines of Greece were 
again and again denuded of their choicest treasures no statue 
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v. os ep wed (oi its sanctity or for the difficulty of its transport 
Caligula is said to hive attempted to move oven the colossal 
01} mpian Zeus of Phidi is though portents prevented the com , 
pletion of tho voik It is true that occasionally a statue w is 
sent bach to its own place by the compunction of an emperoi 
for the rapacity of his predecessors but these few exceptions 
made no appreciable difference to the steady influx of ipaster 
pieces from Greece to Borne Nero is said to have carried off 
500 bronze statues ftom Delphi alone In the greit fire at Lome 
countless works of art must have perished , and he sent envoys 
to ransach Greece in order to fill up the gaps After all these 
depredations, it is astonishing to find how much w is still left 
for the travellei to see in the days of Pausamas 

With the foundation of Constantinople there was a yet 
furthei drain on the apparently inexhaustible resources of 
Greece Not only were numerous statues transferred from 
Rome to the new capital of tho world, but woil s Id e tho gieat 
bronze Athena of Phidias at Athens, and according to some 
accounts, his Olympian Zeus, were carried off to Constantinople, 
there to await then final destruction at the lnnd9 of ignorant 
mobs or barbarian conquerois 

§75 Centres of Ait and Mujiation of Ai lists — We have 
already followed the developments of the local schools of Asia 
Minor, mainly dependent upon Pergamum even beyond the 
strict chronological limits of the period to which we assigned 
them upon artjsfic grounds The sculptors of these schools, how 
ever, weie mainly devoted to working for those among whom 
they lived , and if their works found their way to Rome, it was 
mostly as a result of the same system of plunder that earned 
away the statues made by earlier masters They did not lay 
themselves out to meet the demands of the Roman marl et In 
Greece, and especially in Athens it was otherwise Me have 
already noticed the absence of any original work of merit oi 
interest in Greece during the Hellenistic age, and so we ate 
prepared to find the artists of Athens ready to turn their skill 
to the service of their new masters and to supply either copies 
of w ell known works of art a new statues of a more oi less 
conventional and imitative character Such statues were 
required to furnish the galleries and villas and gardens which 
were consideied necessary by a nch Roman who had any pre 
tension to taste oi culture And it was natural that sculptors 
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working under such conditions should also tr tnsfer themselves 
and then studios to the plice where they found the best market 
fijr their wares We accordingly find many Greek sculptors 
especially of Attic ongin working in Italy and in Rome Their 
signatures are found upon works of sculpture w hich m some 
cases we can identify as copies of earlier works by known 
masters* and to their name is usually added the adjective 
A dijva os which suffices to show tint they were working awa\ 
from their home 1 And the only schools of sculpture in which 
wo notice any coherence oi growth of tradition are those which 
flourished in Rome itself to supply both for public dedications 
and for the collections of amateurs the examples of Greek art 
which were indispensable 

Though the extant statues of Roman period are for the most 
part signed by Attic artists they are not to be taken as repre 
senting exclusively a continuation of the Attic school of sculp- 
turo The fact is that in art, as in dialect there w as by this 
time established a ko nnj — a stock of types and traditions which 
were regarded as the common property of all sculptors lticspcc 
tivo of their origin and if an Athenian received a commission 
from a Romm amateur he was just as ieadj to reproduce 
a work of Lysippus as of Praxiteles And we may expect him 
if a faithful copyist to introduce less of his ow n Attic trainn 0 
into his worl than wo should expect to find at an cailier penod 
Of course every case must be judged separately^ and we must 
allow for the modifications introduced by tho copyist in the 
original B it the mere assertion of nationality masculjtors 
inscription need not in itself count for very much and certainly 
does not imply that he regards tho statue on w Inch it occurs as 
a specimen of Attic workmanship 

& 76 Statues of If e Gods -*-The galleries of all the museums of 
E trope are full of statues of the gods of the most "various 
degrees of excellence m execution and the great majority of 
these were made by late Greek sculptors to meet the Romm 
demand Most of tl em arc merely variations upon i limited 
number of, well known and conventional types Some ire 
doubtless direct copies fiom carlnft originals such copies can 
in some cases be recognised but more often we lave i o d iti to 

* Tl c artist 8 s gtnture i tl ese cases is usmllj on some i art of tl stat e 
t elf ot on the has a Th s imp] es tl at the artist merely s pi 1 ed the orX 
a l l l not supermt ml its erect on- 
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help us in their identification Many are not so much copies 
from any one well known original as reproductions of the 
established type of some deity, and though this type may hav§ 
been originated by one of the gieat sculptois of the fifth or 
fourth centmy, it has been repeated so frequently and with such 
fieedom of modification that it is hard to say exactly what 
belongs to the original conception The type in fjet has 
become common property, and when a sculptor of Graeco 
Roman period made a Zeus or m Aphrodite w e cannot considei 
him as copying the woik of Phidias or Praxiteles although 
those masters had contributed in the highest degree to the 
formation of the type on which then successors worked with 
more or less ingenuity of variation 

Now that most of tho original masterpieces of Greek sculpture 
are lost and cannot ov en be identified with certainty in direct 
copies, the work of Graeco Homan artists is chiefly of value to 
us because it reflects howevei indirectly , the conceptions of an 
earlier age Inferences from later works as to the earlier from 
which they were derived, where there is no direct external 
evidence to serve as a clue, offer a f iscmating scope foi study 
and conjecturo, but with such wo aTe not heio concerned To 
wander through a gallery of statues, and to gather from a 
number of later productions and variations the character of 
tho original from which thoy are derived, requires a memory 
and a faculty for generalisation such as few possess, and even 
those few canndt exercise w ithout long and patient study All 
that wo can do now is to notice one or two of tho more con 
spicuous examples w hich preserve to us tho form recognised in 
later art a3 appropriate to one or another deity 

Tho bust, 01 rather masl , l found at Otncoli 13 the finest 
example wo possess of tho normal Greek conception of the head 
of Zens It is of Gariara marble and so is doubtless the work 
of a Greek sculptor resident in Italv, and even if it be i 
direct copy from an earlier original that original cannot be 
earlier than the Hellenistic age Though it is moat tmprcssiv o 
m its majesta and dignity, it lacks the breadth and ^simplicity 
of tb® great age of Greece, the modelling is cmphasi«cd m all 
details, and, above all tho heavy overhanging mass of the mane 
hko hair is not such aa we should find before the days of 
1 Y) e Uoclc o! tt o 1 h cut ax, a) an l *t is into <lo\ to i* m \ from 11 « 
froi t onlj 
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Lj sippus It gnes to the god a certain leonine aspect which 
reminds ns of Alexander, and is indeed, denied from him V e 
cgti see tho transformation from the eaiher and simpler tjpc 
actually in process on the coins of the beginning of the Hellen 
istic age When we turn to the Zeus of Otricoli we can 
recognise in it every feature that vu, expect in the King and 
Father <jf gods and men, the expression of energy and benignity 
and the skill of tho irtist in rendcung them compels our adroira 
tion \ et there is a certain restlessness and lack of repose about 
tbo f »cc , it shows energy rather than powei , and when we 
compare it even with the inadequate rcpiescntations on coins of 
the Olympian Zeus we can sec how far it is from tho ideal of 
Phidn* with its severe and divine calm 

Another conception which though it docs not stait upon so 
high a load, has sunk much lower m Gricco Homan art is that 
of Aphrodite The Zeus of Otricoli whatever be its defect* has 
pro erved tho majesty and grandeui that befit a god But wo 
can hardly «ay as much of the numerous statues of Aphrodito 
that reflect with more or less variation tho great Cnidian statue 
of Piaxiteles The best known, and perhaps tbe most typical 
is the “Venus dci Medici at Florence (Fig 124) 1 The motive 
of the Ciudnn statue which is but delicately hinted in the work 
of Prixitcles is differently treated in these later modifications 
Praxiteles had represented the goddess as preparing for the 
bath with a gesture of almost unconscious mgdesty it the 
unveiling of herleautv There Is nothing unconscious about 
tho gesture of the Venus dci Medici, it is an affected coquetry, 
and gives us the impression that it is assumed rather to attiact 
the gaze of the spectator than in any modest desire to veil her 
charms And it is in accordance w ith this eflect that while the 
eyes of tbo Praxitelcan goddess are dreamy and viguc, as those 
of one who is alone iml is lost m a soft reverie the eyes of the 
Medicean figure arc directed upon a certain spot, doubtless upon 
tho spectator, of whose gaze she is conscious Nevertheless wc 
must not ign«io tho high merit of tho work in its own sphere 
The modeling is exquisitely soft the form is one of great 
physical beauty and if it has not tho breadth md giandeur 
that we might expect m a goddes* it certainly represents a 
woman of the most perfect proportions and the most graceful 

1 T1 e arts, t a s gnat rc o tl slat e Cleomenes son of Cleon e esof \tl ens. 
is l o v ge erally a 1m tteil to b a forg rjr of tho seveuteeotl centurj 
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contour It is neither a mere <5111(1) from a beautiful model, nor 
i convention'll and academic reproduction of a noimal tape, but 
shqws ns what a Greek sculptor could do, even at so lite a 
period, to rise abov e the indmdual to the creation of an ideal 
type, without losing touch with nature m a lifeles convention 
ahtj His ideal was not a high one , but be is succe sful in its 
attainment 

^ 77 U oris of the ISeo-Alhe School — W e hav e already noticed 
the preponder mce of Attic artists among those w ho worked 
whether m Greece or Italy, for Roman patrons A description 
of some of the sculpture which is certainl) to be assigned to 
such artists, on the authority of inscriptions or other clear 
evidence will show the varied nature of the work they under 
took The) are usually classed together by the convenient 
name of the Neo-Attic school , and their activity is sometimes 
described as “ the Attic renaissance, a title hardly deserved bv 
a movement 60 limited m its aims and so imitative in its 
chaiacter 

The first work with which we havo to deal may surprise us 
for the moment The Farnesc Hercules (Fig 125) is obviously 
a copy of a Lyuppean original 1 though full of the exaggeration 
which is the chief fault of the later schools which are derived 
from the art of Lysippus W e have seen that the conception of 
Heracles as a man tired of his superhuman task, and resting a 
little from his labours as if in weariness, almost i^ depression, 
was due to Li sippus Here wc see a variation on the theme the 
hero is not seated hut standing, he leans heavily on his club 
covered with the lion slm in his n 0 ht hand® lie holds behind 
his back the apples of the HespCndes, which testify to the com 
pletion of one of his labours But the sculptor, m his attempt to 
portray the superhuman strength of the hero, has simply given 
to all his muscles of body and limbs a heavinc s and clumsiness 
that are little short of grotesque, the) suggest the strong 
man of a show rather than the chief of Greek heroes A1 
though the pathos of the L)sippean conception is not cntirel) 
lost, the execution goes far tow ards destroying its effect 

* Another eopj of the same \ ori* has the inscription \i ff/nrou fpjoy but this 
inscription is a modern forgery Tl e type appears in the Telepl os group on the 
smaller frieze of the altar at Pergamnm but that also is borrowed from an earl er 
statue, which is reproduced on coins as early os 300 B C See Fried enchs It alters, 
No 1265 wl ere further references are given 

8 Tl e right arm is a rcstorat on but probably a correct one 
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On the rod below the club is an inscription molding is the 
sculptor Gljcon the Athenian it is in characters w Inch probably 
belong to nn early date in the Imperial epoch Thus we haje 
an indication of the weight wo must ntt ich to such signatures of 
which we elnll come across othei examples \1 e have seen thit 
the typo of the statue is a well I nown one and that it d d not 
originate in hthens the si 0 naturc of the Attic sculpt^ simply 
means that lie is responsible for this particular copy m which he 
has emph isiscd the external signs of bodily strength probably to 
suit the demand of his patrons for what they could at once 
recognise as a tj j ical Heracles The result is creditable neither 
to them nor to the artist 

Another work which will 6crve as an example of the same 
school of sculpture is the famous Torso Belvedere of the Vatican 
signed by Apollonius son of Nestor, an Athenian Here again 
modern criticism la at variance with tho admiration with which 
the statue was regarded by M mhelmann and his followers 
because wo now judge such works by t different standard It 
represents i man whose powciful build and finely developed 
muscles are rendered with wonderful skill he is seated upon a 
rock, and turns the upper patt of his body to his left in a way 
that affords excellent scope for the sculptor to show his know 
ledge of the human form Various restorations of the statue 
hax e been proposed It w is usually supposed to represent 
Heracles restyig from his labours and either holding out a wine 
cup or plajmg tho ljre recently it has been maintained with 
m ich probal ility that the statue should be restored os the 
Cj clops Polyphemus 1 with one hand raised to shade his eyes as 
he looks out across the sea perhaps to look for his beloved 
Galatea If so we have a subject characteristic of Hellenistic 
art, m any case the original from which the statue is derived 
is probably later than the time of Lysippus Of the actual 
workmanship of Apollonius it may well seem presumptuous 
to say anj thing in disparagement when v c remember that 
the torso is said to have exciteif the admiration of Michael 
Angelo and that Wind elraann saw m its abseneg of veins an 
indention to represent th^deified Heracles with body ethenal 
ued Wo shill rather see here a conventional and academic 
representation of the human foim for which the copyist alone is 
responsible of the original we may get some notion fiom the 
1 Sauer Torso t on L l edere 
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I'crgamcne treatment of kindred subjects \ct Apollonius 
has presen cd enough of tliementof Ins original to make his 
stituo seem filled with life and vigour, when compared with the 
more ordinary specimens of Graeco Homan art 

There is i whole class of imitative reliefs proceeding from 
the same Nco Attic school, one of them, which is signed 1 >V 
SosibltU of Athens, w til suffice to show us the character of all 1 



ft is a marble vase, now in the Louvre, with a rich and delicate 
decoration that reminds us of the sarcophagi from Sidon, partly 
of nrcbitcctuial ornaments, putly of caned wraths IJonnd 
the vase 13 a row of figures w Inch show the strangest medley of 
types collected from the most various periods and styles of art 
It appears to be useless to seek any explanation of the subject, 
which merely represents a series of figures advancing from 

1 A complete ami thorough study of these r ' ' een made by Hauser, 

tile lie t altische PeUefs 
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either side towards an altar, some walking some in dancing 
step The first figure on the left i» Artemis with bow and 
stag as contention'll attributes, the stiffness and zigzag folds 
of her drapery betray archawtic imitation but she has both 
feet planted firmly on the ground the left advanced, and so 
looks like a copy from a really early statue Sho is followed 
by Apoyo playing the hre in a tolerably freo stvle, with only 
one or two touches of convention and behind him is a satyr 
dancing nnd plaving the flute and poised on tip-toe — a figure 
impossible before the fourth century On the other side of the 
altar the front figure is Hermes — the moat stiff and conventional 
of all with the usual archaistic tnck3 of the walk on tip- 
toe the curved zigzag ends of drapery and a short caducous 
held up between finger and thumb Behind him in strange 
contrast, conies a raving maenad with a sword an 1 half of a kid 
sho has slain an ecstatic dancing figure, with rich folds of 
draper), dating ongmall) from the epoch of Scopas and Praxi 
teles She is followed b) a P) rrhic dancer, nude with sword 
nnd shield like those on Attic votive reliefs On the side 
opposite the altar ire two more dancing figures m rich draperv, 
of a familiar type Though so great a mixture as this is 
exceptional the character of the work of So ibius is that of all 
these Ivco Attic reliefs Thev have a certain limited repertoire 
of figures which aro repeated again and again on different 
reliefs, m various permutations and com! mations sometimes 
appropriate sometimes inappropriate The ikilf of the artist 
consists merely in thciue he makes of this stereot)pcd material 
and the decorativ o effect 1 e produces be its arrangement How 
over graceful the result may sometimes be it is of little interest 
for the history of sculpture except to show how mechanical tl e 
repetition of the well worn trpea had become When ftich was 
the case m relief wc need not l e surpn ed to find something of 
the same w cansorae monotony in free sculpture al o 

§ 78 4rctst!<ius . — \mong the Greek sculptor working in 
Rome about ihe middle of Hio first centur) rc Arceulans is 
the most con picuous He was much admire 1 1 v the antiquarian 
\ arro to wfiom wo probablv owe a good deal of our information 
about Greek art Our chief interest in \xcc tlau3 lies in the 
fact that he made a statue of "Venus Genetrir for the lorum of 
Tulms Caesai Thu statue was adopt ed as the cmboliment of 
Venus as pation goddu s of Fomc 3nd nnce*tress of the Tiiltan 
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family — Aeneodum genetnx as Lucretius calls her \ statue 
of \enua, with the superscription Vcncn Genetnci occurs 



Fto 1*7 \ emis GenetrlT rrobally after A ces bus (Louvre). 


upon more than one senes of Imperial coins and it is natural to 
recognise upon these coins a copy of the uork of ArccsiHus 
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The difficulty is that the figure a •tries upon different coins, but 
upon some of them is a statue similar to one of which several 
fjppies exist in our museums (1 ig 127) The godcle s is clad in a 
long trmsparent chiton, on her left shouldei it has slipped down 
leaving the breast hire, a short mantle hangs over her left 
irm and with her right she holds the other end of it over her 
light sljpuldcr, m her left hand she holds the ipplc awarded to 
her when sho was victorious at the contest of 1 cauty decided 
tho judgment of Paris Tho statue is a remirkablo study of 
the forms of tho body and limbs as seen through clinging 
ti vns{Kirent draper) Everything is in favoui of the attiibution 
of this statuo to Arcesilaus His fame among Horn in amateurs 
ind the popularity of the subject in Imperial Home, suffice to 
oxplun the number of tho copies that have been discovered 
And tho work itself with its affected pose, and its elaborato 
study of clinging drapery, is just what wo should expect from a 
sculptor like Arcesilaus, who was renowned for his techtnc il 
skill mid Ins delicate fancy The attribution is confirmed when 
wo notice tho resemblance of tho figuro to the Tlcctia grouped 
with Orestes (big 128) especially in the pose of tho legs and 
tho arringement of the transparent drapery ovci them and on 
the left arm and the straight folds falling between tho knees 
and outside the left lup Tor this group of Electra and Orestes 
comes from tho school of Pusiteles, a sculptoi who was, as we 
shall sec a contemporary of Arcesilaus, and the represent itnc 
of the sarao artistic tendencies 

This brings us to tho question whether the Ycnus Guictm 
of Arcesilaus was like several of the vvoiks of tho school of 
Pusiteles, a reproduction of some stituo by an cirlici master 
Thoro seems to bo little doubt that the type, in its general 
cliai ictor, dates from an ctrlicr age though wo cannot identifi 
with certainty the origin d from which it is derived 1 2 Howevci 
this may be, the execution of tlic work may be taken is charac- 
teristic of Greek sculpture in Home, with its imitation of eirlier 
models ind the delicate affectation with which it transforms 
them to suit the taste of the day 

Artesihus also m ide a f intiful group, representing n lioness 

1 Ttie Vpl to 1 1 in tJ o C\ir<lcns I y Vienneses has U cn sti^e ltd but Here l« 
not MiCid at oil nca for tl e HenUScatio J-nrt«in 6 l<r i I os her i If t Aog 
l 413 sccejts it and al^o admits t! o j robal ll t) tba tree bus &do[ ted the t> (*■ 
or g nat il 1 y M an el el 

2 L 
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in m ublc, with whom winged cupids were play ihl, some holding 
her captive, while others m wle her dunk from a horn and others 
put hoots on her feet Such themes of playful qenre arg 
common enough m Pompeian paintings and mosaics In 
sculpture the} seem less appropriate, and their tianslition into 
marblo is probably to be regarded as a tour de force on the part 
of the sculptor Ho also made groups of nymphs u^mg on 
Centaurs, another subject familiar from Pompci m paintm 0 s we 
shall meet with a repetition of a similai subject in the time of 
Hadrian, but w o bai o no ci idence as to how it w as treated by 
Arcesilaus The only other fact ire 3 now about him it> that he 
made models in clay or plastei (proplasma fa), which were bought 
by ai tists at a higher pmc th in the finished w orhs of others, wd 
that he supplied a pi ister model for a va*o for which ho chaiged 
a talent I his shows, in tho fiist place, that he undertook the 
design of decorative work, like Soatbius, but it also shows that 
the irt of sculptuic had sunk to a low ebb since ono of its chief 
masters contented himself with making a model, and took no 
fuithec care about its execution whether m marble or in bronze 
When wc contrast this with tho care with which the gnrftco of 
the statue, m its final form was finished by earlier sculptors, are 
realise that Creel sculpture in Homo had degcncritcd into a 
mere commercial pursuit 

§ 79 fastteles and his Siliool — Fasitelcs w as a contemporary 
of Arcesilaus Ho was an Italian Greek, and obtained Ilomnn 
citizenship when it was given to the other inhabitants of Italy 
after the Bocial war, in 87 n C He was a most versatile artist 
we hear of works from his band m silver and in gold, and 
ivory, as well as moie ordinary materials, and he is said to 
hive possessed consummate skill in all these branches of sculp 
ture It is clear, therefore, that ha was not content to simply 
make a clay model for others to execute although ho declared 
the art of modelling m clay to bo the mother of all 1 inds of 
sculpture, whether m the precious metals, in bronze or in 
marble , and he is said never to haa^; worked free hand without 
a complete model before him He is also one of tho write™ 
whom Pliny quotes as his iruthonties for the history of art 
Though he was prolific as well as versatile Pliny cannot tell 
the names of many of his works , one of those recorded* is an 
ivory statue of Jupiter which stood in a temple erected by 
Metellus We must probably recognise in this an attempt on 
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the pirt of Pa&iteles to mutate the materials a 1 ? well as the 
style of the great chryselephantine statues of the fifth Centura 
^.nothei of his works was in silvei, and represented Koscius, 
the great actor, as a young child, with a snako coded about 
him This representation of an early incident m the actors 
life reminds us of the shill in sda er w orh and in the representa 
tion of^phddren that characteused Bo e thus 

Ale are, howeacr, mainly dependent upon the worl s of his 
pupils for otu knowledge of the artistic character of Pasitelcs 
lie founded a school which lasted through at least two genera 
tions, since we havo works signed both by Stephanus who calls 
himself in the lusciiption a pupil of Pasitelcs, and by Mcnelaus, 
who calls lnmself the pupil of Stephanus Such forms of 
signature imply an organised and well known school , but even 
without them the uniformity in stria and character of a certain 
class of works which dates from the early Imperial period would 
suffice to show that such a school existed It* products consist 
chiefly of a set of statues which reproduce, in all probability, 
certain works of tho fifth century that are now lost, but they 
are not ordinary copies , for they all show a certain mannerism 
and affectation in style anil a certain system of proportion 
which must be attributed to the sculptois who actually made 
them, rather than to the originals in imitation of which they 
were made They haac isquaicness of shoulders which recalls 
Poly clitu* joined to a slimness of lody an<^ limbs avhich 
resembles tho canon of Lysippus, and, in general they give tis 
an impression of eclectic irt The sculptor Ins neither worked 
directly from nature nor followed the tradition of any one 
earlier school but lias combined such features as pleased him 
in a mous curly aaorks to form a ncaa conaention for him«elf 
The face too a\ ith its eyes set in too shallow socket* and the 
meamnglc s mutation of an archaic smile, is a recollection of 
aanons specimens of trail itional avorks rather than a clo^e 
imitation of any one stale But npait from thc«e mannerisms 
we may recognise a moro direct imitation of a particular school 
in a male figure like that signed ba Stephann- which reappears 
combined w ith a similar female fixture an a group of T vntelcan 
stale (tig 128) 11 hen a\c compare this figure w ith the 1 ronze 

found at I igouno (1 ol I , fig 39) the re cnihlance of the two, 
both in poso and in general character, is striking in spite of 
tho affected mannerisms which wc base already noticed as> char 
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ictenstic of the school of Pasitelcs \\ heu these ra mnerisms 
are, so far os possible eliminated m our imagination we realise 
that the figure which supplied the t} pc of which Stephanus has # 
given us a Pasitelcm -version must have been very like this 
small bronze Since the bronze is as we have seen 1 a char 
ictoristic product of the Argivc school of the earlier part of 
the fifth century the time of Agcladas it seems a fair inference 
that the Pasitolean sculptors who made these works were con 
eciously imitating the statues of Ageladas and his associates 
though they introduced into them much that was foreign to the 
severe simplicity and strength of the early Argive school 

The figure above quoted as closely resembling that made 
by Stephana* is repeated m conjunction with a female figuie 
to form the group now at Naples and commonly known as 
Orestes and Electra (Fig 128) The interpretation is probably 
correct The relation of the two figures is clearly that of 
affection such as that of an elder sister and a jounger hi other 
and the Taggedness of Electra s garment fits her neglect and 
poverty as described by the diamatists But it is cleat 
that, whatever was the meaning of the sculptor m this group 
it cannot bo regarded as an. original worl , except m the 
same sense m which a decoiativo composition like that of 
Sosibius is original foi one of the figures at least is a mere 
repetition of a type already familiar The female figure 
may or may not bo an original conception Its resemblance 
to the Venus Genetnx probablj made by Arcesilaus has 
already been noticed but it » less graceful and loss skilful 
in design it has the same mannerisms as the nude figure 
of which it is a feminine counterpart , and the way in which 
the left breast is seen thiough a hole m her gaiment con 
trasts with the same effect as attained by a simpler and 
more naturil treatment in the Venus Genetrix, there is a 
contrast too between the naturalistic touches in the dropoiy 
on the upper part of the body with the conventional treatment 
of its lower portion There is no spontaneity abo it the work, 
whether tit design or m execution All that it can claim is a. 
ceitam si ill in the ulaptatiofl and combination of ccitam given 
type* It is interesting to compare this gioup with mother, 
representing the same subject by Menelaus the scholar of 


p 13 Furt-ft angler 50tk Frogran n, -um 11 \nc!alniamitft$Ce B«*Ka* 
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Stephanus 1 * His work is translated from Greek into I oman 
sun oundings both in figures and m drapery, and bo has much 
more claim to originality of work yet it is mere!/ a variation 
on tho same theme, and testifies again though m a different 
way, to poverty of invention 

It would be easy to multiply examples of Pasitelean figures 
Some have been found even in Greece itself and the influence 
and fame of Pasiteles were evidently very great But w hat we 
have already noticed will suffice to give us a notion of the 
character of his school and of the strict hunts within which its 
work was confined Pasiteles himself may have been a master 
of more originality, but it is hardly to be supposed that lus 
own work differed in its essential nature from that of lus pupils 

§ 80 -Portraiture — The study of Roman poitraiture is inter 
esting botli for its own sake and for tho light which it throws 
upon lustoiy by its awid portrayal of the features and the 
characters of those it represents Iconography, however, is a 
subject foe separate treatment and it would be impossible here 
even to consider its more general aspects But even in a 
history of Gicek art it cannot be entirely omitted, for Roman 
poitraiture is in many ways only a continuation of the por 
traiturc of the Hellenistic age in Greece though theie are 
certain elements of realism in it which may claim a moie or less 
independent origin The contmuitv is most obvious when we 
compare the coyvs made by Greel die cutters of the Hellenistic 
age" for Eastern princes with the portraits which appear on 
Roman Republican and Imperial coins 3 In both classes we see 
the same skill m catching the individual likoness which some- 
times almost approaches caricature m its lifelike expression 
And what 13 true of coins is doubtless in the main, true of 
sculpture also But wo must not ignore another factoi which 
counts for something in Roman portraiture It was the custom 
in all Roman families of rank to preserve a series of waxen 
masks representing the ancestors the house these weie 
made as lifelil e as possible, being coloured in “Imitation of 
nature and at the funeral of any member of the family the 
masks were actually woin hymen who personated the ancestors 

1 Baumeister Fig 1323 

* See P Cattlner Types of G eel Co ns PL « 33 3 j x v "a 32 

s These may he fo m 1 nn ter the various names lu Dairaie sttr For a collect on 
see Tmhoof Blumpr Porlra tlvpfc a f F>m sefei 1 fame 
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of tho deceased M o do not know w hcther these wax masl?3 
were actually moulded from the faces of those they represented 
•but they cannot lme been mere death masks Such things 
would have been too ghastly for the purpose , wo may, however 
suppose that the custom attributed to Lysistratus, of tal mg a 
wax impression from a mould made on the faco of lus subject 
and then working on the wax, would commend itself to the 
Romans whose chief object was to have as exact i presentment 
as possible of the features of then ance&tois E\ery house 
of any pretension to nobility and fame bad a whole gallerj of 
these masl s, which were 1 cpt in shrines 111 o frames and such 
collections cannot have faded to influence portraiture when it 
began to bo practised in moio dui able materials The close 
Btiulj of mdmdual charactcnstics and tho realistic style of 
6ome Hellenistic sculptors, would recommend itself to people 
accustomed to tho life 111 c roa»l s 

Honorary statues appear to ha\o heen set up in Rome from 
carl) times Varro 1 quotes in corroboration of his statement 
that 1 aibcrs were first introduced into Rome m 300 BO the 
fact that statues earlier than that date arc bearded and hwo 
lon 0 h ur It is a significant faefrthat perhaps the first historical 
record of an honorary statue refcis to the Gieek Hermodotus 
who helped tho Decemvirs in their legislation From the fifth 
century B C honorary statues to distinguished Romans are not 
uncommon, but this is no pioof of in indigenous art, smeo m 
the Greek colonies of Italj thcic was no dearth of sculptors 
who could supply tho Roman deman 1 and to them wo must 
prob ihly attribute all statues of distinguished Romans which 
lme come down to us from Republican times The portrait of 
Julius Caesar in tho British Museum (Tig 129) will sene as a 
specimen of tho poitraiturdof Romo at the end of the Republic 
It shows us the man as he lived his features and expression 
rcndeicd with the most unsparing realism no detail softened 
if it could uld to the individuality of the portrait and it shows 
in its lean iffid expressne features the wear and waste due to a 
restless aivl fiery genius If w e contrast this face with that of 
Pvrvilsft ?iTf& xr/iii ^4 StJ/winJ iax oaft. tlwa du0>.tcnr.e nut 

only between tho men but also between the art that portrayed 
them Penclc3 is almost an ideal abstraction rcpiesenting tho 
calm and moderation of the statesman and leader In Alexander 
1 r r U it 10 
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there is more individuality, but it is tempered xutli an idealism 
which raised him above mortality, and givos to his fiee the 
character of ono whose caieer was too astonishing to he due t* 
mere human aims or means Hut in Caesar the ecnlptoi has 
portrayed the conqueror who owed his success to his own 
consummate genius, which was too strong for the human frame 



Fio 12S —Portrait of Jul uj C*ew (firlt s) M ieum). 


I that it wasted and consumed in its service 14 is the man 
himself that the sculptor brings before us Tfys criticism 
implies that, uened morel/ as portiaifcure, the work of tho 
Roman sculptor — or rather of the Greek sculptoi working for 
Romans — fulfils its object the most completely But, for that 
very reason it is. of the less importance for the history of 
sculpture Though it is a more \alnable document for the 
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character of the man it represents, it docs not show in the same 
wav the impression he produced upon Ins contemporaries The 
portraits of Pericles nnd of Alexander eml odj a conception of 
wider nnd more lasting influence than the individual traits of 
the man tliej represent , nnd there nro other portraits of Caesar 
himself which seem more adequate to repre ent a name that 
has bc*>mc synonymous with empire 

At the end of the Republican period, and m Imperial times, 
portrait statues usually belonged to one of two classes, the} 
were cither tffigies iogntae — that is to *ay , they represented men 
in the usual garb of civil life — 01 *tatuae Athlltae — fincj 
portraits in a conventional heroic pose, usually nude, and hold 
ingaspear 1 Examples of both hinds nro to be seen in our 
museums The heroic convention was sometimes carried even 
further, and ltoman men or matrons were represented in the 
character of gods Tins practice was especially common in the 
case of members of the Impcn d famih An example is the 
statue known ns Germamcn®, which represents i Roman, 
prokahl) an ambassador, m the net of speaking, with his right 
irm raised He is mule, nnd has the attributes of Hermes, the 
god of Ambassadors This statue is al«o valuable for its signa 
tu re b) Cleomcnes of Athens, and shows the nationality of at 
lcist one of the artists employed upon this kind of sculpture 
fhe convention of the nudit} is the more rtniaikable, as the 
statue is a very fine portrait In Imperial time* 1 it was usual 
to repre eat tho emperors m gorgeouslj ornamented breast 
plates, which offered considerable scope for decoration and 
allegorical design Most statues, especially tho c of women, 
follow the fashion of the day in hair nnd other details, and some 
even lmo mov able w ig>, of the sum. mateml ns the statue 
The char ictcr nnd even th3 features of tho reigning emperor 
nnd empress nro often reflected m contemporary portraits of 
other per on®, so that it is often possible to date them by this 
resemblance Such a chaqgo as the custom of allowing the 
beard to grcAr, under the Antomnc emperor*, is one of the 
most obvious criteria 

Ihc freaks of emjwrori like Nero or Domitnn, who earned 
their own heads to 1 o set upon statue* of the god®, colossal and 
other®, nro but in extreme example of tht common tractive of 
making use of nl 1 statues with a m w application Sometime-. 

* OirtWi \ .Jj(y 
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tho statues were left as the) were sometimes they were altered 
to suit the new conditions Many worl s of Grccl sculpture 
owed their destruction to this practice * 

^ 81 Historical Monumct ts - — i he magnificent senes of his 
toncal reliefs in Rome, which record the exploits and tic 
administration of various emperois from Yugust is to Gon 
stantine aic in the first place of tho highest a alue as hi toncal 
documents The) also teach us much about the life uid in 
stitutions not only of the Romans theraschcs lut also of 
tho aanous peoples with whom they come in contact during 
this period \V o depend on Roman reliefs foi our knowledge 
alike of an oljcct like the Golden Candlestick of Jerusalem 
and of tho dress houses and customs of the people of Dacia 
Here however we are concerned only with tho artistic side of 
these representations and even that to a limited degree Foi 
theso historical monuments have considerable claim to be 
regarded as tho products of a national Roman art and although 
Greek influence must count for something m their execution 
then suljects and designs aro really outside the spheio of a 
study of Greel sculpture 

Roman historical monuments fall also under the class of 
architectural sculpture but there is a difference from most of 
the examples of aichitectural sculpture which we ha\c noticed in 
Greece Most of thoac were intended to decorate the exterior 
or interim o£ some temple or other building and were sub- 
servient to its architectural purpose and design «But m the 
Roman monuments which were set up to record great events 
whether of peace or w ar> the sculpture was at least as important 
as its architectural frame They were not designed for an} 
purpose of use or worship but were merely set up in Romo or 
elsewhere as memorials of those hy whom they were erected 
Their most conspicuous forms were the triumphal arch and the 
hilgo single column surrounded with a spiral band of sculpture 
and surmounted bj a statue Tb^ finest of all is the column of 
Trajan w r hich lecords all the details of his campaigns against 
the Dacians It is an invaluable document for the 1 lstonan 
the student o£ Roman antiquities and the ethnologist The 
sculptors emploj ed shrink fiom nothing in then representation 
whether it bo the building and crossing of a bridge the con 
struction of fortified posts tho attack and defence of towns and 
stockades or any othei incident of tho campaign But there 
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i«> no artistic composition , scene <ttccc«Hl& scene without a break 
tnihe continuous sculptured chronicle It is evident tint the 
• d* ire of the artist and his emplov cr i«> mereU to record facts 
not to tran Late the impre ion the} give into sculptured form 
The technical skill with which even thing is rendered is due 
to the influence of Greece, but the selection — or rather want 
of cclecbou — of the subject's and the way in which scene after 
scene, objects po «ible and impo d le to represent follow one 
another on the long winding hand of relief remind us of the 
reliefs of Egypt nn tombs or V«vmn palaces rather than of 
the compo itions of a Greek artist Wo saw the e «cntial 
di tmction in this matter between Greek sculpture and what 
had preceded it In Rome, again we find the ‘•amc conditions 
and requirements leading to a similar result as soon as the con 
trolling genius of Greece cea«cd to guide the hand of the artist 

There 1 a continuous development in stvlc to be seen in the 
historical reliefs of Rome In the time of Augu tils thev arc 
of a more conventional and dignified chanctcr \\c have 
alreadv noticed the vanet} and vigour that mark the menu 
meats of Trvjan Vfter the Antouinc ago wc can *ec i rapi 1 
decline until the sense for sculptor il comjv ition and exteu 
tion is almost entirelv lost The contra t is clearc t on the 
arch of Constantine where the pieces of sculpture taken from 
the demolished arch of Trijin stinl out m nnrked *upcriorit\ 
to tho scenes added at tho time when tho arch wo* Unit The 
w carwome iteration of type mil gesture and the absent c of 
life or realit} lit the figures make one rcah e that tl o power if 
cla steal sculpture hid pa**cd awaj, anl tint its lifeless fornix 
alone remained to oiler material for the new inspiration of 
Bvzantiue and Mediaeval art 

§ S2 j-lntinous an l the If i* In inte rental — The gradual ami 
stead} decadence of ancient art was relieved 1 \ a 1 ntf leviv il 
duo chuflv to tho personal influence of the Emperor Hadrian 
He not onh travelled throu^Jiout the civilise 1 world at tl made 
his visits the tAca ion for trotting the uio*t sumptuous hutll 
■ngs ami monument* l lit showed a^ real devotion to art at d 
di 1 his utmost to enrourago its practice It t* true that a 
consiltnble proportion of the sculpture set lip dtiru g hw 
reign constated of statues of the emperor hinmlf tut vie nm 
quote as a specimen of his mumtccncc the temple of thi Ohm 
plan 7uis at Athci * which he i ot tnh comj Med after it lu l 
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remained unfinished since the time of Pisistratus, but provided 
with a co!o3Sil gold and norj statue, which must Imc rivalled 
in its cost the great chrj sclephantu c works of the fifth centusj * 
Of course ho could not miho a new Phidi is ari*o at his bidding 
hut Lu encouragement appears to h n c rc ill) raise 1 the tone 



of sculpture To lus period wo one many of the finest copies 
of Grccl masterpieces that cxist/and also m uiy original works 
which if slighter and more fmciful in their Subjects, arc i ot 
devoid of artistic si ill and merit • 

Fxamplcs of this class arc the Centaurs, one fettered by a 
Cwpcl, awitb/y: b.w. fuagfurs. at. the. h/Alc. gal taada by 

Amtcas and Tapias of Aplirodisias 1 The theme indeed 13 not 

1 fceo B:iamfisler t 0 13 
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hive furnished us with raateml for the histoiy of sculptuio in 
every period of Greek ai t Tliesc honever are usu illy elected 
above the ground over the spot where the deceased was buried * 
The practice of decorating with sculpture the actual receptacle 
in which the body of the deceased was placed is foreign to the 
Greeks It v, \s of course usual among the Egyptians who 
often give to the stone coffin the form of a house suu£ it w 13 
the dwelling of the dead, and this form survives even in the 
Roman sarcophagus We have already noticed how the saico- 
phagi found at Sidon were made in the form of temples These 
sarcopha a i from Sidon aro also an example of the lmitition 
common enough in Phoenicia of the Tgy pti ui custom Though 
tho art which decorated them is Grcel the burial customs that 
they represent aro foreign to Greece In Lycia it appears to 
have been usual to combine the functions of coffin and of 
monument by erecting tho receptacle m which tho body was 
placed upon a lofty pedestal and giving it an architectural form 
Wo do not find sarcophagi commonly employed in Gieece itself 
until the Hellenistic age Then they are mere empty monu 
ments set up over the grave, and their coffin hi e shipo is 
purely conventional Such, sarcophagi usually have a dis 
tinctly architectural form Tho design vs often only decorative 
when it consists of figures they arc not usually allowed to 
interfere with tho structural lines, and often the subject is 
subordinated to the decorative effect Thus groups of children 
are preferred* because their short and chubby forms adapt 
themselves cisily to tho available fields on the sides of the 
sarcophagus 

The Roman sarcophagus is intended foi a different pm pose 
Like the boxes to hold ashes commonly found in Etrum they 
were intended to contain the rem ikis of tho deceased ind were 
buued in a subterranean chambci usually with one side set 
against its wall It was a natural result of this arrangement 
that only the front and sides of tho sarcophagus camo to be 
decorated with sculpture while thfc bad was l(it plain At 
the same time its aichitectural design was obscuicd and the 
sculptured scenes coveted «ril the available space *the figures 
often projecting beyond the limits of the field and stmding 
out at tho corners 

Such sarcophagi were made m enormous numbers after the 
second century of our eia and afforded the chief scope for such 
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sculptnro as existed outside public monuments. E\cn now 
thy aie counted by the thousand in museums and collections 
• The subjects are usually mythological, and they offer a whole 
gillery of illustration for ancient ny’ths 1 Their artistic value 
lies mainly in the fact that theyrepe.it com ention il notions 
w Inch are often derived from original Grech treatments of the 
same themes. Sometimes the subjects are appropriate to the 
tomb, as when v\e find scenes symbolical of the course of 
human life, or myths, like th it of Prometheus or of Cupid and 
Psyche, which arc connected with tho origin and destiny of 
humanity, and a belief in the immortality of the soul. But 
almost all classes of myth are represented, including even such 
as seem to us offensive to nature and to morality. It is not 
probable that in thC'O cases wo have to look for an}* occult or 
mystic significance to justify the selection ; but when once tho 
custom of carving mythological scenes upon sarcophagi had 
become prevalent, the whole stock of mythical types was open 
to the choice of the sculptor, and tlfo less refined of his patrons 
probably looked no farther if they got something showy for 
their money. 

The execution of the Roman sarcophagi varies from a fairly 
high level of excellence to the rudest and most carder work 
nnn«hip. But their value for the history of art lies mainly in 
the fact that the)* preserve much of wliat would otherwise have 
been entirely lost to us ; and that they w ere instrumental in 
transmitting to the Italian sculptors of the Renaissance some 
faint reflection of the art of Greece. 

§ 81. f Summary — The story of the decadence of Greek art 
under Roman patronage forms but a sorry sequel to the tale of 
its origin and development; vet it is a ncee«snry part of our 
study, partly for the sake <>f the warnings which it offers, 
partly because we should liirdly be in n position without it to 
estinutc the true value of the contents of our mU'enms We 
have but few originals of Greek workman s hip, and consequently 
wo are dependent to a great Extent upon copies or imitations 
made for the Roman market. When we re ili«c the conditions 
under which* those copies were nude, we are l fetter able to 
appreciate their relation to their original', to eliminate what 
the copvist has himself contributed to the work, nnd so to 

1 For illavlrat oas of sartojtisci, Itol«rrt, £>it antUe &.irt< { hijttlt'/t. Se* 

aUo tUamei*ter, m, in JUn-*r»tiia of van 'is tnjlE-*. 
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carry back om imaginition to the ongmals themselves This 
is the mo3t difficult, -is it is the most fascinating br inch of Uie 
study of sculpture No better training for the eye and for tijc • 
mind can bo thought of, but the gicatest care and circrnns^ec 
tion must be used m its pursuit Above all no conclusion 
attained by this method can be made the basis foi f either 
inference until it has been subjected to tho most searching 
tests 

The irchaistic and conventional clnractei of all tho work of 
this period tint is not crudely realistic or historical shows how 
completely the originality of Greek art had becomo extinct 
The limits of our subject have compelled us to notice only the 
decline and final extinction of sculptuie There is no need to 
recapitulate its phases as they have been traced in the various 
sections of this chapter Tho nso of Byzantine art in the East 
was precluded by the tenets of the Greek Church from a renewal 
of religious sculpture, and so it was reserved for Italy to 
lenow with a fresh inspiration tho art which her patronage hid 
previously destroyed It was reserved for the Tuscan sculptors 
to break the repose of ten centuries and even m the last 
degradation of the sculptuie ^f Gieece they could find material 
aid, such as tho early sculptors of Greece had themsolvos 
borrowed from the decadence of then piedecessors 
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cany btck our uutginitiou to the originals themselves Iln» 
is tha most dithcult, as it is the most fascinating branch of (ho 
study of sculpture No better training for the eyo iml for tljj 
mind can bo thought of , but the gic itest care ind circmusj cc 
turn must bo used in its pursuit Vbovo ill no conclusion 
ittamcd by this method can bo mado tho ba«is foi fuithcr 
inference until it has been subjected to the most syichm^ 
tests 

Tho irchaistic and com uitioual char ictcr of ill the \ orh of 
this pcnol thit is not crudely rcah tic or lu toncal shows how 
completely tho originality of Grech art hid become cvtinet 
Tho limits of our subject havo compelled us to notice only tho 
decline and final extinction of sculpture There is no need to 
recapitulate its phases as they havo been tiaccd in tho various 
sections of this chapter The riso of By zintino irt in tho East 
was precluded by tho tenets of tho Greek. Church from a renow il 
of icligious sculpture and so it was reserved for Italy to 
i enow with a ficsh inspiration tho art which her j>atrona 0 o lull 
previously destroyed It was re erved for the luscan sculptors 
to bre ih tho repOaO ol ten centuries , and oi en m the last 
dogrt latum of tho bculjitmo <jf Greece they could fin 1 material 
ud, such a3 tho cirly 6culj tors of Greece hil themselves 
borrowed fiom the decadence of their predecessors 
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323 , by Polyclitus, 332 , using 
s]ieir as jumping pole, 336 loom 
Bpidaurus, 374 , ineze of Mausp • 
leuni, 387, 389, 392 
Amazons on throne ot Olynij lan Zeu> 
263 fallen figures from Attalid 
battle grouus 457 459 
Ambracia and Auiphilochun Argos 
141 statues tahi n fiom*49 
Amphiaraus on Tegoiu peliment, 
3/9 

Amphicrates, statue ot Lcacna by, 
316 

Ampluon in group with bull, 473 
Amphitilte on Parthenon pediment, 

Amyclae, throne of Apollo, 36, 134 , 
sculptors of group dedicated to 
commemorate Aegospotami at, 378 , 
tripods and statue of Cora at, 
193 

Anatomical study, Borghese warrior 
an, 475, 477 

Anatomy, Myrons treatment of, 191 
Ancaeus at legea, 379 
Androstlienes, l ediments of temilo 
of Apollo at Delphi by, 313 
Ancient sites, change ot level in, 7 
Animal forms borrow ed trow Assyrian 
art by early Greek artists, 49 
Aiitenor mscuption, 181 
A u thro i oruorphic symbolism m sculp 
ture, 440 

Anticyra, statue of t Aiteims by 
lVaxitelcs at, 368 

Antigonus, sculj tor unployed by 
Attalus, 456 

Antinous and tho Hadnanjo revival, 
517", influence of, 519 
Aptioch, Fortune of, by Eutycludcs, 
446 418 

Autiojio m group with bull, 473 
Automne age, decline of sculpture 
aftci, 517 

Apelles, artificial allegory of, 411 
Aphrodite from Fouipui, 30 , at 
Naucratis, olftnngs at temple of, 

82, 101 , from Cytffera, 139 , type 
found on coins ot Cmdus, 139 , at 
Sicyon, statue of, 195 , yrobxbly 
the bosandra by Calanus, 235 , 
comj etition statue by Alcamenes 
and Agoiacritus, 218, rising front 
waves on [ edcstal of throne of 
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Olympian Zeus 261, 263 , Pan 
dernus by Scopas at Elis, 263 , 
JTrama at Elis, 263 , of Melos 
drapery of, 2% , ui the gardens, 
statue by Alcamenes, 303, 309, 
310, 313 , at Amyclaa by Pol} 
clitus, 332, of Cnidus by Pram 
teles, 359, 360 3C2 , by Praxiteles 
compared with Hermes 362, b} 
Praxiteles, influence of m later 
art, 3b3 , of Melos, 477 {see 
Venus of Melos) , and Ares, 
motive of group as a clue to re 
store amis of Venus of Melos, 4S4 
drapery of at different dates, 4S4 , 
in Graeco Roman times, 498, 499 
Apobatae on Parthenon frieze, 2S9 
Apollo, of Amyclae, 24, 81 , with 
Moses at Delphi, S9 , TelchinuiB 
at Rhodes, 66 , throne of, at Amy 
clae, 74, 78 , of Delos, temple 
statue of, by Tectaeus and An 
gclion, 82, 153, 193 , at Bran 
chidae, date of statue, S2, name 
apnlied.to statues, 93, 94, 127, 139, 
lot, Pythius at Samoa, 100, at 
Brancludae, 105, 194 , Pious in 
Boeotia, male statues from sanctu 
ary of, 116, 147, U9, 207 , at Delo=>, 
great slirine of, 126 , of Tenea, 
130, at Actium, two headless 
statues of, 141 , of Orchomcnus 
141, 147 , at Tegea, gdt statue of, 
by Clunaoplms, 153, at Olympa, 
head at Athens similar to, 189 , of 
Piombmo, in Louvre, 190, 209 , 
Ismemus at Thebes, 194 , at Aegira, 
statue of, 195 atPergamu«, bronze 
statue of, by Onatus, 199 , Strang 
ford, 207 , Sciarra, 209 , atf Phi" 
alia, 221 , from 01} mpiau jxjdi 
meat, style of, 225 , AlexiLahos Oj 
Calamis, 234 , on the Omphalos, 
235, 247 , colossal, by Calamis, 23a , 
by Myron, 242 , transfixing the 
serpent with arrow s, by Pythagor is, 
246, ChoiseuhGoufher, 247, &r 
nopius at Athens, 2aS , Jand Ar 
teinis slaying Mobids on throne of 
Olympian Zeus, 2t>0 , on eastern 

1 'ediment of tenijle of Apollo at 
Mt hi, 313 , Epcunus, temple of, 
at Bassae, 321 , and Artemis on 
Plugalian frieze, 322 , Saunxtonus 
by Praxiteles, 260 , on Mantiuean 


relief, 366 , at Daphne, near Anti- 
och, by Bryaxis, 374 , Musagetes, 
374 , Citharoedus by Scopas, 
3S4 , Smintheus by Scopas, 384 , 
In lobe group set up at Rome, in 
temple of, 421 , Rhodian Helios, 
a vanant of, 444 , from Pergamene 
frieze, 468 , Belted ere, 470, 477 
4S0, Stroganolf, 478 , as an archer, 
47S , Belvedere, attribution by 
modern writers to Leocliaies, 4S0 , 
as spectator of flaying of Marsyas, 
4S9 , on If eo- Attic relief 50a 
Apollodoru®, statue by SiUm'ou of, 
370, 371 

\pollonia in E[ irus, group dedicated 
at Olympia by , 315 
Apollonius, bronze head by, 327 , one 
of the scul} tors of Fame 0 bull, 
473 , son of Nestor, torso Belvedere 
signed by, 502 

oxy omenus of Lysippus, 331, 400, 
403, later version, 414 
Arccsdam, Venus Genetnx by, 505, 
sale of j ropla-mata b}, SOS 
Arch of Omstantine, 517 
Archaic decorative art 64 6 j, sever 
t lty of Callon 8 style, 19S , smile, 
133 , smile, meaningless imitation 
of, in Graeco Roman times, 509 , 
technique of Myron, 243 
Archaistic character of all late work, 
521 , works, 14 
Archer, Apollo as aj, 478 
Architectural orders, 37 
Archon Basileus on Parthenon frieze, 
291 

Archons on Parthenon frieze, 290 
Arctinus, version of Laocoon story by 
poet, 472 

Areia, statue of Athena, 250 
Ares, statue by Alcamenes, 309, 
acrolithio statue at Halicarnassus, 
37a , statue at Pcrgamum by 
Scopas, 3S4 

Argire art, its influence on Attic 
during firth centui}, 219, reliefs, 
21 , style, female statue from 
}cropoU3 of, 187 , school, Poly 
clitus head of, 32a 
Argonauts, statues of, ly Lyciu*, 315 
Argos, statue of llera at Utraeuin b} 

1 ol} clitus, 331 American excava 
tions at, 330 , Parian marble hex 1 
from, 339, statue rf Lito at, by 
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Praxiteles, 369 , works by Scopas 
at, 382 

Argos and Sic j on, ISO, athletic 
school, 211 , connection of, 325 , 
latest development of school of, 
475 

Aiiadne m Crete, dance devised for, 
by Daedalus, SO 

Anstcas, Cent&uis and Cupids by, 51 8 

Aristion, early Attic rebel at Athens 
by Ans toe les, 179,293 

Anstogitou, Lysi[ } can head of, 1S3 
(see llaimodius) 

Anslonidas, statue of Atliamas Ly, 
469 

Amtopl ancs, gioup for Tcgeans by, 
333 

Aristotle, Alexander and, 435 

Arrhatlnou, statue of, at Olympia, 
191 

Arm and Paetus m Museo Boncam 
pagtu, 455 

Artemis at Ephesus, offerings of 
Croesus at temple of, 55 , at Ephc 
sua, columns dedicated by Croesus, 
79. mask of, at Chios, 101, at 
Ephesus, 105 , name applied to 
statues, 127 , on coma of Patra\ 
154 , at Rlmniuus, 306 oil eastern 

I iediment of temple of Apollo at 
)elphi,31S, Brauionia,temcnosof, 
315 , Soteira at Megara by Stron 
gyhon, 319 , m lato Greek art, 
dress of, 319 , Amazons vn temple 
of, at Ejlicsus, 332, of Versailles, 
drapery of, 337 , on Sebnus metope, 
316 , in gioup it Megalopolis, 354 , 
Brauronia at Athens, statue of, by 
Praxiteles, 363 , at Anticyre by 
Praxiteles, 363 , at Rome, by Tun 
otheus, 374 , later temj le of, at 
Ephesus, 382, 419 , i» group at 
Lycosura, 400, 401 , from Perga 
mene frieze, 466 , of \ ersailles m 
the Louvre, 4S0 4S2 , on Neo Attic 
rebef, 505 

Artemisia, death of, 378 , commission 
to Scopas by, 382 

Asclepius by Cslaims, 235 , on pedi 
ment of Parthenon, 279, at Cyl 
'lene, statue dl, 'ey toidtes, W< , 
statue at Mas tinea by Alcamencs, 
310, Timotbeus supplying sculp 
two for temple of, at Epidauius, 
372, statue by Scojas, 382, at 


Epidaurus by Thrusymedes 397, 
41b , at Epidaurus, ceilings and 
doors of temple by Thrasj medas, 
393 , on reliefs from tuidauru^ 
399 , on coins, 899 , or /cm fium 
Melos, 416 

Asca in Arcadia statue from 133 
Asia Minor, mil icnce ol u2 60 , 
•works fiom, 103 sculptors ot 211, 
sculptiue brought to Roifle fiom, 
421 monuments of Greek sculp 
ture in, 435 , artistic plundci from, 
49a local schools, subsequent to 
Pcrgamene, 190 

Assos, sculptured architrave from, 
3b , sculptures, subjects of, 111, 
112 , Centaurs, 272 
Assyrian art, mlluence of, 48, 60, 
close observation of nature id, 60 
Astylos of Croton, statue of, by Py 
thagoras, 245 
Atalanta at Tegea, 378 
Atliamas, statue of, by Anstomdas, 
469 

Athena Alca at Tegea, bead* fiom the 
temple of, 11 , l'arthenos, 13, 251, 
255, 2t)4, 265, 2o7 , and Poseidon 
on Parthenon pediment, 39 , Tel 
cliinia at Ttunicssus in Boeotia, 66 , 
in Troy, statue of, 68 , at Lijthrae, 
99 , Chalcioecus at Sparta, 79, 153, 
head of, from gigantomacliy at 
Athens, 163 , seated ligme on 
Acropolis, ISO , Aka at Tegea, 
of ivory, ISO, Pobas^at hrv tlirae, 
of wood, ISO , Sthem&s at Tioezen, 
statue of, 19S, temple of, at Aegma, 
201 , in Aegina pediment, 201, 204 , 
on metope at Olympia, 229 , and 
Mar ay as on Acropolis at Athens, 
4y ilyron, 210, 242, competition 
statue by Plndias and Alcamencs, 
248 , colossal bronze on Acropolis of 
Athens by Phidias, 249, 250, 255, 
promachos, 249 of gold and ivory 
qy Phidias for Pelleue, 249, 250, 
described bv Nic^as, 250, Areia, 
statue by Plndias for Plataeans, 
250, Lemman by 1 iudias, 255, 
Part henos , 25 6 Par t h en os. Pandora 
on j eheStai dijtfaV ,‘Taffueuas, jor 
traits of Pencles and PIndia3 on 
shield of, 257 , chariot and bosses 
of, in pediment destroyed, 269 , 
birth of, on Parthenon pediment, 
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274 , ou coins, 276 , and Poseidon, 
•vase from kertcii reprc enUng con 
test of, 277 , chariot of, on l’ar 
tlienou jediment, 278, birth of, 
assistant figures, 279 , puteal in 
Madrid, nitli birth of, 2S0 , mourn 
ing, from Aerofoils, 301 Itoma, 
statue by Agoracntus at Coionea, 
106 , at Elis, statue by Colotca or 
I'lndifs, 307 , and Heicules, group 
by Alcamenes, 310 , II y gieia, bronze 
statue by Pyrrhus, 31 u, on Aero 
polls, by Crcsilas, 310 , and Giant 
on Seluius metope, 346 , statue by 
Cephiaodotus, 354 , Alca At Tegea, i 
temple jebuilt by fecopas 378 , of 
Phidias tikcn to Constantino] le, 
486 , on Pcrgamene altar, 462, 464 , 
and Giant, Irom Pergamene altar, 
464 

Athenians and Amazons, battle ou 
Attain! dedication on Acropolis I 
457 and Persians, battle onAttahd : 
dedication on Acio] oils, 457 

Athcuod«na one ot the sculptors of 
the Laocoon, 4b9 

Athens, earh sculpliu-e of, 132, 133 , 
male head from in Tans, 177 , 
male torso in, 177 , statue of nder 
in Acropolis museum 177 , male 
• head from in Copenhagen, 177, 
statue of lltracles Alcxicaccs at, 
193, results of Persian wars Vt, 214, 
under IX neks, 215 , riiuliaswork 
ingat, 2a 1* statue of the Mother 
of the gods by A„or jcritus at, 306 , 
fourth century lie ul in, 417, 418, 
girlish type of head in, 419 , figures 
de licated by Attains, on Aero] oils 
at 457 , statues taken from, 495 

Athlete head on Acropolis, V57 , 
statues by Poly cbtus, 1 '0, statues, 
material of, usually bronze, 100, 
statues at Olym] ta 191, 227 , 
wooden statues at Olynujia 191, 
statues, Canachus study of, V*5 
by Alcamcnc s®3 1 1 , statues atOlym 
] la l v Polyclitus, 326 , witlistijgil 
by l'ohcrttus, 331 , atblcto, 
statues of,. 432 

Athletic f male type, 3St> festivals 
influence upon sculpture, 191 , 
school of 1 ol j clitus, 33S , last 
derelopnu ut of, 47 o 

Atlas and the apples of the llesjcr 


ides on metope at Olympia 227 
andllcraclcs on throne ofQJymp lan 
Zeus, 2ol 

Attalids, dedication of, 452, and 
Galatians 452 

Attalus scul] tors cuij loy ed by, 456 
woiks dedicated on Acropolis at 
Athens by, 457 

Attic art exuberance of shown in 
metopes of Parthenon 273 artists, 
rep i eductions by, in Ci-vcco Homan 
times, 493 , colonists m Lemnos, 
25S , uilliunco in Lycia, 427 , 
lecythua with wounded warrior, 
conji.cturally h\ Ciesila®, 313 , pro 
hie on early tomhstoms, 178 lelief, 
man mounting chariot, 178, re 
naissance, so called, r 01 , school, 
examj les of m museums at Athens, 
157 , schools, athletic and 0 rjceful, 
233, sculptors, relations between, 
193, 191, 313 , tombstones, sculp 
turc on, 393, 394 , farewell scents 
on, 397 , influence of Scopas shown 
on, 433 , an ilogies of, with 
mourners sarcojli igus 423 , vases, 
birth of kthens on, 2/ 9 
Auge, at Tc„e.a, 37S 
Augean stable on metop o at Oly tnj i », 
223 

Augustus, statue of A] olio by Scoj as 
set up ly, 381 

Ausoniu®, e] igranis ou statuette of 
Heracles by, 411* 
anapytia, 238 

Autolycus, athlete s tit ue, lyLycms, 
315 

B vbylom in cm] ire, pnwitiv e sculp- 
ture of, 4S 

Bicclnnto of Scopas in Byzantium, 
3S1 

Bilustrado of temple of 1\ mgltss 
X ictory 293 

Basis of Mantincan groan by Pnx 
itelee, with Muse ana Marsyas, 
36o , found with Venus of Melos, 
4S2 

Bsvae tcni]!e of Apollo L]icurius 
at 321 , Corinthian capital at, 321 
[ Bath as a motiv c for A] hroditc, 362, 

\ 499 

I Battle, Greeks and Amazons, ou 
cro<s 1 sirs of throne of 01ym]ian 
[ Zeus, 2o0 , Athenians and Amazons 
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on Attain! dedication on Acropolis, 
457 , Greeks and Anmonson west 
era front of Parthenon 270 Greeks 
an 1 Amazons on L] ldanrus pedi 
ment, 374 , At lie mans and Persians 
on Attalid dedication on Acropolis 
457 1 Centaurs and La{ lUis on 
Parthenon, 270 , Greeks and Cen 
taurs from Epidaurua pediment 
374 Gods ana Giants on eastern 
fiont of Partlienon 270 Gods 
and Giants on metopes at Argos 
339 , Gods and Giants on Attali I 
dedication on Acropolis 4o7 God* 
and Giants from altar of Zeus at 
Pergamum, 461 Pcrgamencs and 
Galatians on Attalid dedication on 
Acropolis, 157 («« Combats) 

15 title scene treatment of, on Alex 
antler sarcophagus 430 
Hatties in art tyiifying strugjo 
between Greeks and barbarism, .15 
Rattles on tomb from Trysi, 344 
Bearded Ascii i iu», by Tlirosymcdea, 
382, 399 , statues in Rome, 613 
Beardless Asclepius, ly Scopas, 382, 
399 

Belvedere, A I olio 477 480 torso, 
restorations of, 502 
Berlin, torso aft r Polyclitus, 327, 
proving boy in, 414 , Pergamuie 
scull ture ill, 8, 461 , bronzo satyr 
from Pergamum at, 490 
Birth of Allien P assistant figures, 
279 local setting of, on I aitnenon 

J aliment, 2S0 , on potc.it m Ma 
rid, 2S0 on tarly Attic rases, 
279 , of Pandora on i edestal ol 
Athena Partlienos, 25 7 
Black Dcmeter at 1 Kigali*, 108 
Blusli rej resented by mixture of 
metals, 32 469 

Bocdas, scholar of Lysi] pus 414 
Boeotir, statues found m, 19, in k 
rundiut development of, 117 , 
foreign influences on, in the fifth 
century, 151 , 6tatue from, show 
mg runs, 203 

Bocthus elaldnn by, 441, 442 * 

Boctiau stylo of tarly sculj ture 
118 , head resembling Sflic work, 
149 , figure with dedication show 
ing Aeginitau influence, 149 
sty It, female hgurc on AcroJKilis 
Of, 149 


Boghar Ke\i in Caj ; adocia monu 
ments fiom 53 

Bologna, head ot Athena at 2b5 • 
Boreas carrying oil Onthyu 37 • 

Borghcso wamorliy Agisias 4/5 
Bowmen on Aigim pedunet t 201, 
202 

Boxer Lutliymus 247 
Boxeis in Olympian G mu*. stitues 
by Pytha D oias of 24 24? 

Boys statues ol ]y lyuns 315 
loy statue by Sti >ngy lion 320 
with stngils by Dai lalus 338 
boy and goose by Boithus 442 
boy drawing thorn fiom Ins foot 
marble statuette m British Mu 
si urn, 400 

Branchidx, Ajtollo of, 194 
Brass, use of, 24 

Bntish Museum marl les in, 8 , 
El m marbks hi, 2o 9 , Pmtheuon 
j ediincnts in, 274 , Ciryatid in, 
300, fiagnuuts of N tmesis from 
Rl aiu nus iu, 305 , Phigalian frieze 
hi 322, Vanon Dinlumcnus in, 
329, lurud monument in, 345, 
Mausoleum frieze in 386 head 
from Melos ill, 410, boy drawing 
thorn from his loot in 490, {tor 
trait of Julius Caesar iu, 513 515 
Urockleeby Park, head of Niobc at, 
420 

Bionzc, inciting down of, 6, sculp 
ton*’ workshop, 20 , plato from 
Crete with ibex, *61 , rilicfs, 
mostly Argivo or Corinthian, 75 , 
foundry, invention of, 96, 100 
usual material for statues of 
utilities, 190 , material in which 
Onatas workid, 193 , material used 
by Acginetan masters, 200 , head 
at Naples, 210, l*>rs for icoj le 
of Agngentum by Galamis, 235, 
heikr by Myron moved from 
Alliens to Rome, 240, 243 , used 
1* Myron, 242 , colossal Athena 
by Phidias on AcrJJiolia at Athena, 
219, 250 ±* 5 , sUbics by Poly 
chtus, 326 , head by Apollonius, 
327 , statuette in Louvre Diaiu 
menus li'At, works ol 1yni]|US 
cutirely, 401, 411, nssJs with 
suited* similar to those on 
Hellenistic relufs, 440 , ColossiM 
of Rhodes 1 y China, 4 12 , original. 
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Apollo Belvedere a marble copy of 
a, 47S , from lVrgamuiu at Berlin, 
• 490 , Athena of Pinch as at Athens, 
, taken to Constantinople, 496 
Broom Hall, marble chair Bom 
Athens at, 183 

Bryaxis, basis by, with horsemen on 
three sides, 374 
Budrum, castle of, 3S6 
Barial^ustoms, 52 0 
Byzantine art, exclusion of sculpture 
from, 521 

Cabiui, GO 

Cadmus, introduction of alphabet by, 
97 ; and Phoenicians m Thebes, 51 
Caelatuia, 2b, 60 

Caenens and Lapitba on Thcscum 
lneze, 297 , on Phigalian frieze, 
323 

Calamus, las place among sculptors, 
232, 234 , animals by, 287 , 
scholars of, 313 

Caligula, attempts to move colossal 
Zeus from Olympia by, 496 
Cal has, statue made by Endoeus for, 
102 

Callimachus, works by, 320, 321 
Callirhoe on pediment of Parthenon, 
279 

Callistratus, 3 

Calydomau boir at Togca, 40, 373 
Cunepkori, 300 

Canon of Polyclitus, 320, 327 , modi 
bed by I^sippus, 405 
Canova, 10 

Capitolina Amazon 333 , with name 
Sosiclfrs inscribed, 336 
Capitolina faun, 364 
Cana, art of, 55 , Gieek sculpture in, 
435 

Canan armour, 55 , statuettes, 55 
Conans said by Thucydides to haio 
shared the Aegean with the 
Phoenicians, 55 

Canara ruaiblc, 20 , Otncolt bead of, 
498 • * 

Carrey s drawings of Parthenon puli 
ment, ill*, 274 

Carrying o(f of masterpiece*, 495 
Carthage, Booth us a native of, 441 
CaryntulaofErechtliuini, 37, canyuig 
Fandroseum at Execbthenin, 200, 
dancing maidens of Artemis, 320 
Castor on Tegeau pediment, 379 


Casts first taken from the face of the 
model, 413 
Catatexiteclmna, 320 
Cecrops on pediment of Parthenon, 
279 , and heroes of Attica as judges 
in Athena’s quarrel with Poseidon, 
276 

Ceutauromacliy on Phigalian fne2e, 
323 

Centaurs at Assos, 112, 272 , oil 
western pediment at Olympia, 221, 
225, 272, 273 , on metopes of Pai 
thenon, 270, 272, 273 , on frieze ol 
Mausoleum, 387 , nymphs riding 
on, by Arcesil&us, 508 , and Cupids, 
time of Hadrian, 518 
Cej lnsodotus, relationship of, to 
Praxiteles, 352 , works of, 352, 
353 

Cephisus on'pcdniieufc of Parthenon, 
279, 281 , liquid surface of, 448 
Coi amicus, tombs from, 393, 395 
Cerberus on metope at Olympia, 223 
Ceryman stag on metope at Olympia, 
229 

Cbalcidian vases, 76 
Changes in Greece before 600 B c , 84 
( Chares of Ticlnussa, 106 , scholar ot 
Lysippus, 414 , bronze Colossus by, 
442 

C (urges against Phidias, 247 
Chariot on pediment at Olympia, 
228, of Athena and Poseidon ou 
Parthenon 'pejmient, 277 , by 
Pythis, 386 , lneze of Mausoleum, 
387, 3S9 

Charioteer from Mausoleum, 390 
Chessboard patterns on Phrygian 
tombs, 53 

Chest of Cypselus, 36, 72, 75, re 
storvtion, 74, 77 
Chian artists, 101, 116, 151 
Chia ramon 1 1 Ga 1 Ir ry, Ni obe s dangh 1 1 r 
in, 423 , Niobid, drapery of, 2S7 
Child, statue by l’asitelcs of Kuscins 
as a, 509 

Children in fourth century sculpture, 
351, 356 , in sculpture tn Hellen- 
. istic age, 411 
Chiouis of Sjurta, 291 
Chios, mask of Artemis at, 101 
Chiton m early Attic sculpture, 167, 
168 

Choice of sulject for display of skill 
in Hellenistic art, 473 
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Cboiseul Go u (Her Apollo, 223, 247 
Christian saints, statues -venerated 

as, 8, church, Parthenon com erted 
into, 269 

Chryse, AjolloSnnntheus, byScopas, 

at, 384 

Chryselephantine work of Phidias, 
2ol , statues, 256 , technique, 
•workers TO, 393, 399 , statues, imi 
tations of, 402, 509 (see Gold and 
ivory) 

Cimmerians, devastation of Phrygia 
by, 54 

Linion erects trophy at Delphi, 249 , 
Phidias working for, 251 , and 
Pericles, influence of, on art, 216 
Circumlitio, 29, 430 
Giro perdue process, 25 , used by 
Lysippus, 413 

Cithaeron, seated figure personify 
vug oueTOiUCweieGotal’eTgevauTO, 
473 

Cities, impersonations of, on vases, 
relief*, and decrees, 446 , miner 
sonations of, as statues, 446 , plun 
dered by Romans, 495 
Cladeus, 220 
Claw chisel, use of, 22 
Clay models, 33, 34 
Cleomtnrs ot Athens, statue by, 515 
Cleon ol Thebes, statue of, by I’ytha 
goras, 245 

Clinging draj ery of Venus Cenctm, 
607 • 

Cnulian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, 233, 
359, 360 362 

Cnidus, statue of Dunn ter from, 414 , 
precinct of deities of lower world 

Cnossus, marble relief at SO 
Goans, choice of duped statue by, 
362 

Cockerell, Plngalian scull tures ex 
cavated by, 322 

Coins, evidence concerning sculpture 
afforded by, 5 , early statues on, 81 , 
of Athens, Apollo with three 
Graces, 153, with Athena and 
Many as, 210, Olympan Zeus cm 
late, 2j 9 , figuie ot Athena derived 
from Parthenon pediment on, 276 , . 
tfi tdtucus,- w t lubsinsnr auhl' i\Snr=, i 
353 , with icj licas of statues by 
Praxiteles, 3o8, with statue of 
Asclepms at Lpidiurus, 397, 399 , ! 


with statue of Apollo fiom Chryse, 
384 , resemblance between Hel 
lemstic and Roman, 512 « 

Colonists of Ionia, historical king^ 
known to 52 

Colossal statues by Onatas 199, 
bronze Athena by P] ldias on 
Aerofoils at Athens, 24 9 250 2j5 
Athena PaTthcnos 2o4 /tns at 
Olympia, 2o9 Athena by Vlndias, 
288, 311 Athena by Alcamenes, 
311 , wooden horse by Strongylum, 
319, figures as pilasters in tunple 
of Zeus at Acragas 347 , figures 
from Mausoleum, 386 , statue of 
Slausolus, 387, 38S clianot from 
Mausoleum, 387 , group at Lyco 
suia by Damophon, 400 , statues 
of gods, 432 , w orks in Greek art, 
445 , statues in Rhodes, 469 , 
s>ta.tuc& wf gods, beads of evnyctww 
set on, in Roman times, 51o , gold 
and ivory statue given by Hadrian 
to temple ot Olympian Zeus at 
Athens, 618 # 

Colossus of Rhodes by Chares, 442 , 
overthrow u by an earthquake, 444 , 
cost of, 445 , of Tarcnlum by 
Lysippus, 409 
Colotes, works of, 306, 307 
Colour m sculpture, 28 32, 176, in 
architectural friezes, 31 , effect lett 
to, 142 , on female statue, 187 , on 
Olympian sculj tures, 227, 229 , on 
Sidon sarcophagi, 42J, 431 , on 
tlirone of Olympian Zeus, 260 ■ 
Column, early sculp tured, at Ephesus, 
108 , of temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus by Scepas, 3S2 , as a 
sup] oft for right hand of Athena 
Parthenon by Phvdia*, 256 , of 
Trajan, 516 

Combatants, statues of, in museums, 
457 

Combats with Persians in sculpture 
206 , between Athenians ana Pal 
lcifians on Theseuai frieze, 297, 
on Aicze of temple of Wingless 
% ictory , 298, on Plngalian frieze, 
322 (see Battles) 

Comctes at Teges, 379 
GsssupW iron ■ n» ‘■ailiiiug '4 c4tWw* 
tween A 0 oracntus and Alcamenes, 
303, between Phidias and Alca- 
meucs, 31Q, 311 
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Constantine, Marcus Aurelius taken 
for, 6 , arch of, 517 
Constantinople, sarcophagi in museum 
t at, 42? , statues taken from Greece 
to, 498 

Contest of Atliena and Poseidon on 
Parthenon pediment, 274 , on rase 
from Ivertch, 277 

Contrast of snl jeet on front and hack 
pcdnflnts of temples, 39, 314 
Contention, in carl) art, 45 , in 
Acgmetan pediments, 201 , and 
realism in conjunction on Perga 
me ue altar, 404 , and leahsm in 
Laocoon, 472 , nndiscnm mating 
use of, in Hellenistic art, 473 , in 
attributes of Hellenistic art, 482 
Copenhagen, male head in, 177 
Copies as evidence, 11 , of earlier 
statues liy Greek sculptors in 
Roman times, 496, 497 , of Gieek 
masterpieces in Hadrians time, 
SIS 

Cora, statuo of, at Aruy else, 193 
Connna, statue by Silamon, 370 
Connth, statues of Poseidon at, 410 , 
sack of, by Muzmmus, 495 
Connthian artists, lo3 , capital, in 
vention of, attributed to Calli 
machus, 321 , capital at Bassae, 
321, general, portrait by Dcmct 
mis, 460, reliefs, 24 , vases, analogy 
with chest of Cypsclus, 75 
Coronii, statne ot Athena Itonia by 
Agoiucnti^ at, 306 
Cows and sheep on Parthenon frieze, 
289 

Cratisthenes, with Victory in a 
chariot, statue of, by Py thagoros, 
245 

Cre«ilas, woiks by, 317, 31S, Apia 
zon attributed to, 330 , portrait of 
l’enclcs by, 317, 3ol 
Cictin bull on metope at Olympia, 
229 

Crcto as centio of early civilisation, 
Co , sculptiirusiiom, 133 
Cn tius, school of athletic sculpture 
of 273, afld l»csiotes, Tv ran m 
cnles 1), 183, compiled with 
Agasias, 447 , technique of, 295 
Cioesus, gold and silver crat«-s made 
by Theodores for, 101 , probable 
dale, 107 

Ciotou, statuo of Astylos of, 215 , 


Apollo transfixing the snake on 
coins of, 246 

Crouching slave in Florence, 489 
Cupid and Psyche myth on late 
sarcophagi, 521 
Curetes, 66 

Cybele, worship of, m Asia Minor, 
52 , irorn Pergamene frieze, 466 
Cyclades, artistic affinities of, 112 
Cyclopes, 65 fioni Lycia authors of 
Mycenae lions, 59 

Cyclops, torso Belvedeie restored as, 
502 

Cyllcne, statue of A^lcpius at, 307 
Cymscus, statue of, by Polyclitus, 
326 

Cyprus, stone used for sculpture m, 
19, statuettes, 27, and Ltruna, 
silver and bronze bowls from, 50, 
51 , characteristics of art of, 81, 

85 

Cypsilids of Corinth, 26, 75 
Cypsclus, 16 

Cyrcne, Mnaseas of, 245, pottery of, 

86 

Cythera connection with the main- 
land, 112 , bronze head fioni, in 
* Benin, 139 

Dacia, people of, 51o 
Dactyh, in Phrygia or Crete, 66 
Daedaluls, 17, 22, works of, at 
Ambracia, 98 . woiks of, at Sicyon, 
etc , 99 <» 

Daedalus, wooden statues by, 16 , 
statues attributed to, by Pausamas, 
79, value of name, SO, his con 
nection with Athens and Crete, 
SO , pupils of, 98 , Clearclius of 
Rliegium, a pupil of, 102, 154 , 
accompanied by Endoeus to Crete, 
102 , Endoeus a companion of, 180 
Daedalus of Sicyon, scholar of Poly 
clitus, 338 , gioup for Tegeaus by, 
338 

Damophon, works by, 399 402 
Day line, statuo of Apollo by Bry axis 
at, 374 

Darius, golden vine and plane tree 
made by Theodorus for, 101 
Death genius carry mg off souls, 110, 
early beliefs concerning. 111 , on 
sculptured dium from Fnhcsa-s 
421 , treatment of, in Niobids, 
423 , in soul] turc, 471, 472 
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Decadence final, of Greek art under 
Roman patronage 521 , affectation 
of rustic simplicity a sign of, 490, 
491 , study and criticism charac 
tens tics of an age ot, 491 
Decay of sculpture, 508 
Decorative woiks, 73 , at Alexandria 
m Hellenistic tunes, 437 
Dedicated statues, nature of, 83, 191 , 
multitudes of, 154 , on Acropolis 
of Athens, 164 177 
De Laboide head from Parthenon, 283 
2S4 

Delian bronze, 24 , used by Myron, 
242 

Delian confederacy, end of 215 
Delos, acrotena at 37 , Canan graves 
at, 55 , and Lesbos, works of 
ArchcmiU8 at, 101 , as representin'* 
Ionia in art, 112 , early winged 
figure from, 110, 117, vvoika from, 
126 , draped female type at, 126 , 
statue of Apollo at, 198 , Diadu 
menus from, 329 , basis with name 
of Agasias at, 475 , wounded 
warrior at, 475 

Delphi, 5, 9 , Alyattes’ and Croesus* 
offerings at, 5o , group at, Ai oil* 
and Heracles straggling for tupod, 
153 , nude male statues at, 192 , 
trophy by Cimon at, 249 , group 
of statues, from spoil of Marathon, 
by Phidias at, 241, dedication by 
Si artans at, ,?n 40a r c , 307 , 
Attic artists employed by Alcmae 
orndae at, 314 , pediments and 
metopes of temple rclerred to by 
Euripides, 314 , statues taken from, 
49a, 493 
Delta, sites in, 7 

Dcmcter at Pfrigaha as a horse 
headed monster, 82 , Persephone 
and Triptolemns on relief from 
Eleusis, 303 , Cbthoma at Her 
mione, by Cresilas 319 , in group 
at Lycos ura, 400 , of Cnidus, 
414 

Dcruetuus, portiait of Pellichus by, 
351 , portraits by, 450 , PhalereUs, 
honorary statues to, 4al , Polior 
cetes, Colossus made from spoils 
left by, 441, \ictory set up by, 
485 

Demosthenes, statue of, 3ol , Alex 
andcr and, 43a 


Depredations of Roman emperors, 6, 
496 

Dermys and Citylus 147 • 

Despoena in group at Ly cosura 400# 
Dexileos, tombstone ot 394 
Diadumenus of Polyclitus 27 32b, 
329 

Burnt «t la lithe \n the Louvre 480- 
482 

Dntrephes statue by Gietilas ot, 
318 compared to Myrons Disco 
bolus and Ladas, 319 
Diomed, horses of, on metope at 
Olympia, 227 

Dionysus at Thebes, 24 , with 
Maenads at Delphi, 39 , Morycbus 
at Athens, 99 , by Calamis 235 , 
by Myron, 242 , statue m gold and 
ivory by Alcamencs, 309 , on 
western pediment of temple ol 
Apollo at Delphi, 313 , as an 
mtant with Hermes, 356 , at Ehs, 
by ria\i teles, 368 , statue ol, from 
Attalid dedication blown over, 
458 , from Pergamene frieze, 406 
Dioscuri of Monte Cavallo, 44o 
Diplois in early Attic sculpture, 167 
Dirce m group with bull, 473 
Discobolus, by Myron, 236, 238,243 , 
by Naucydes 338 

Display ot skill in Hellenistic art, 
473 , in Borgkeso warrior, 477 
Dog as attribute of Asclepius, 399 , 
by Myron, 242 

Doliana, marble from/# 20 , marble 
used at Bassae, 322 
Dolphins as an attribute of Poseidon, 
277 

Domit^m, heads of, on colossal 
Btatucs of gods 515 
Done ordtr, 37, 40 , scul[ ture, eaily, 
133 

Doryphorus, by Cresilas, 319 , by 
Polyclitus, 326, 327 , bronze head 
by Apollonius, 327 , of Polyclitus, 
proportions of, 327 , influence of, 
404 , attitude of, 408 
Dramatic groups b£ Asia Minor 
School, influence of Scopis on, 
433 

Draj ed female, early sculj tural ty t c, 
92 

Diapery, primitive, 92, treatment of 
in arthain female statues on Aero 
polls at Athens, 115, 116, onTlies 
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saban reliefs, 132 early Attic treat L s yj turn art, influence of, on Greek 
, nieut of, lb7 168 , of Attic relief of art 47, bO , general effects of con 
charioteer, 178 , of seated Athena, tour sought for in 50 
1S1 , of Calamis L34 , of metopes Lgy j turn influence, 100 in Boeotia 
of Parthenon, 2/0 , of the three 149 

Fates 2S5, 2S6 2S7 , of A}lnodite Egyi tun records of Hittite empire, 
of Melos 2S6 of Cbiaramontc 53 of Libyan missions, 58 
buobid, 2S7 , of Ins from eastern hleana Phidias employed by, 2., 2 
Parthenon jh. liment, 2S7 , of Nic temple at Olympia built by, 231 
tones on balustrade of temj le of Hectr.a with Orestes at Najle“, 610 
Wingless Victory, 298 on l*hy Eleusmian relief, 302 
gaban frieze, 323 , of Mattel Ama Eleusiman stone 21 , in front of 
zon, 337 , of Apt lodite of Melos, jedcstal of Olympian Zeus, 262, 

337 , of Artemis of Versailles, 337 black used in Erecbtheum, 300 

of fragments from Argos, 339 , of 302 

Victory by Pacomus, 343 , ol Eleusis, bead from in Athens, 4S7, 
Ilermcs of Praxiteles 359 of 488 
Cnidian Aphrodite 362 , of Tan Fleutherna statue from 133 
agra statuette , 368 , of Acrotina J lgin marbles, 8 10, 36 269 
by Tunotbens, 372 , of Mausolus, Elis Vphrodite Uram i at, 203 statue 
338 , of Amazons on Mausoleum of Dionysus by Praxiteles at, 368 
frieze, 3S9, from Lj cosura tech Enibroideiythemeans of transmitting 
mqueof, 401, of Demcter of Cnidus Oriental types to Greed, 49 

414 , on sculptured drum from Enennomenos, 311 
Ephefus, 419, 420 , of Kiobo group Eos carrying off Ccphalus 37 , from 
426 , addition of colour to, on 1 ergamene frieze, 466 
Alexander sarcophagus, 430 , of E| hesus sculpture from 8 37, 107 , 
terra cotta statuettes, 443, of ■ fneze of tcrnila of 109, and 
Antioch by Euty eludes, 448 , of Miletus artistic affinities of, 112 , 

Zeus on great Ftrgameno altar, Amazon at, by Phidias, 258 , Ama 

464 , translated from bronze to zona in temple of Artcmw at, 332 

warble, 478, of Artemis ot Vtr temple of Artemis at, 119, sculp 

sallies, 482 , of Venus of Melos tured drum.of column fiom, 419 

483, 484 or Aphrodite at different 420 , school of sculpture at in 

plates, 4 St , of Zeus in Tergaincne Hellenistic times, 438 as an 

Ineze, 484 , of Victory of Samo Amazon, 449 a geographical im 
thrace, 48a 487 of Maenad on personation of Ifellenistio tunes, 

N«o Attic relief, 50 j , of % enus 449 

Genetrix 507, 511 • Ephesian school, 475 

Dresden Athena, 265 Epichaunus, statue of, by Cntius 

Drill, use of, in marble 22, 321* and Nesiote* 1 Q 0 

Dromcus of Stymni aiua statue hy Epidaurus, pediments of the temple 
Pythagoras 215 at, 374 , sculptures by Timotbeus 

Drunken flute player bv Lysippus, at, 392 , Asclcpius by Thrasymedes 
412 J at, 391,416 

Dying Alexander, 436 • El igonu*«, child and dead mother by, 

Dying Gaul, 204, 4 a 4 , and Tubtc n 456, trumpeter by, 4o6 
of Phny, i57 Epoclms at Tegea, 379 

Equestrian statues on Acropohs _by 
Earnr, dramatic figure from Perga Lycius 31 j of Mausoleum, 387 
raene altar, 464. 468 Erecbtheum fneze, Usescf Suauawa 

Fchidna, Heracles fighting 159 marble and Pentebc marble in, 262, 

A/ y»« tojatae at Rome 51» 300 

Egypt, introduction of bronze foundry Erecbtheum, sy wools of Athena ana 
from, 23 , wooden statues from 16 Toscidon preserved in, 2/6 , sculp 
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turcs, 300 , lornc fuere, 300, Cary a 
tids or Maidens, 300, 317 , lamp 
by Callimachus in, 321 
fc rcchthcua by Myrou, 212 
Enchthomus snake as attribute of 
Athena Parthcaos, 250 
lsrinua, portrait of, by Naucydcs, 338 
Eriunys in Athens by Galatnis, 23a 
Fros, ofTliismae, 31 development of, 
9a , on i cdc&tal of tlirone of Olym 
i tail Zeus, 261 , by Praxiteles at 
Panum oil the Froj ontia, 36J , of 
Theamao by Praxiteles, 363 , ty[c 
introduced by Praxiteles, 363 
statue by Scopes, 362 , on sculp 
tured drum fiom Ej beaus, 421, 
Pothos and Ilimeros of Scopes, 446 
Li ymantluan boar on metope at Olym 
jua, 227 

htcoclis and Polymces, group by 
l’ythagoias, 215 

Etlno] lJtis, bowl \v rouglit with figures 
of, in hand of Nemesis atXUiamnus, 
306 

Etrunan ashboxts, 520 
Eubuleus, Alexandroid type of, 48S , 
head, so called, data of, 487, 483 
Eucnemus, statue of Amazon by« 
Strongyiion, 320 
Furaones II , dedications of, 159 
Fuphorbus, shield of, 70 
Euphranor, works by, 371 
Eupompus, influence gf, 401 
Europu on the lult, statue by Py tba 
goras, 215, on early Selinus metope, 
216 

Lurotan by Eutycbides, 279, 448 
Eutelidas of Sparta, 6tatue of, at 
Olympia, 191 

Euthy crates, characteristics of, 413 
Euthy mus the boxer of Locn in Italy, 
245, 247 

Euty chides, statue of Eurotas by, 
279 , scholar of Lysippus, 414 , as 
a painter, 418 , fortune of Antiocli 
by, 416 448 

Explosion destroying Parthenon in 
1687, 269 

Exportation of antiquities frofti 
Greece, 7 

Eyes in bronze statues, 152 treat 
ment of, in earl} Attic work, 160, 
169, 171, 175 , in athlete head on 
Acropolis, 187, by Scopas, 380, 
in Demeter of Cnidus, 416 , on 


Alexander sarcophagus 430 , in 
the Apollo 13eli cuerc, 478 


fca.CE and hands of statue, Pcutelios 
marble used for, 2 j 1 
Faces m early work not dis{ laying 
conv eutional beauty 1(0 
fcamily groups on tomiston s, 39o 
Fantastic winged anini ils„ u here 
derived from 49 " 

larnese bull 472 H rciilex a copy 
of a Lysippean ongin il r 01 
Tates on Parthenon i aliment, 28] 
282, 28 >, style and technique of, 
2S6, 287 

fcayum tenanted by foreign allies of 
the Libyans, 58 
fcekctlamos, tomb relief, 131 
fc unale draped statues ou Acrojohs 
at Athens, 1C1 175, 187 
fcetisli stones as symbol of a god, 81 
Fifth century, style in Athens at 
beginning of, 189 , statues of the 
gods, 319 

tiles, use of, 22 • 

Finlay x ase at Athens, 210 
lash forms in peduncuUl scul] turcs, 
159 

fc Uunninus, statues carried off by, 


Ilorcnce, crouching slaro in Ufbzi 
gallery at, 489 , mobe statue* xu, 
125 , Venus dei Medici in, 499 
Hute player by Lysijinus, 412 
Footstool at throne or Olympian Zeus, 
261 

toresliortcning in fallen fgurcs on 
Theseuni frieze, 298 , ou temple of 
Wingless Victory, 29S 
Fourth century sculpture, personal 
character of, 3a0 
Tranfois vase, 76 

Fneze of Parthenon, 26S, 270, 288, 
289 292, 293 , of Theseuni, 296, 
297 , of temple of Wingless Vic 
twy, 298 , of temple at Bassac, 
322, on tomb fi*n Trysa, 343, 
344, ol Nereid monument, 315, 
316 , in Munich, 383 , fiotn Mau 
soleum, small, 387 , ol Greeks and 
Centaurs Iiom'Slausdlcuni, 387 , ot 
Greeks and Amazons from Mau«o 
leum, 387 , fiom altar of Zeus at 
Pergamum, 461 , from Pergamum, 
lugJi ichef of, 467 , small, from 
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Attio work, 160 , m Aeginetan 
pediments, 204 , )u early bronze 
head at Athens, 203, corkscrew 
treatment of, 210 , treatment oi, 
in Olympian metopes, 229 , by 
Myron, 243, 329 , hr Polyclitus, 
329, in Cmdnm Aphrodite, 362 
in Mausolus, 383 , bronze dev ices 
for representing 405, 406 , treat 
mont of, by Lysippus, 405 , by 
Praxiteles, 406 , by Polyclitus, 
406 , on Alexander saicopbagus, 
430 , in head of Zeus from Otiicoli 
493 , m Roman female statues, 
516 

Halicarnassus, Mausoleum at, 335 , 
acrolithic statue of Arcs at, 375 , 
excavated by Newton, 386 
Hannibal, statuette by Lysippus, in 
possession of, 411 

Hare, figures carrying, on tomb 
relief. 131 

Ilarmodius and Anstogiton, 131 183, 
185, 238, 475 

Harpy tomb, subjects of reliefs, 55, 
109 

Head of Harmodius, not belonging, 
185 t 

Heads in Aeginetan pediments, differ 
ence of style from bodies, 204 
Hebe of gold and ivory LyNaucyde3, 
338 

Hecate by Myron, 242, by Alca 
menes, 309 , Iroi* Pft-gamene frieze, 
466 

Hector in Acguia pediment, 201 
Hegeso, tombstone of, 394 
Hegias, note concerning, 265 
Heifer m bronze by Myron, 210, 213 
Helen, the daugher of Nemesis, 306 
Heli03 on pcdLstal of throne of 
Olympian Zeus, 2G1 , Partbenou 

C ’ lent, 280, 287 , statue at 
ea by Lysippus, 410 , colossal 
statue of, at Rhodes, 444, from 
Pergamene ineze, 460 
Hellas and Salamss on throne of 
Olympian Zeus, 261 
Hellenes, 56 *■ 

Hellenism, spread of, in the Last, 
431, 434, 435, 493 

Hellenistic age, chszactcristics of 
beginning of, 411, 412, centres, 
437, reliefs, 438 441 , scenes 
fiom country life in, 440 , treat 


ment of landscape in, 440 panels 
in walls, of Alexandrian origin, 
440, 473 , ait, cliaractei of 4£& 
490, drapery, 484 , sculptuie^ 
lotany, zoology, etc in 49] 
coins com pal cd with Roman, 512 
sarcophagi, 520 

Helmet of Athena Parthenos 256 

Hephaestus as a metal woiher, 66 
gold and silver dogs and Maidens 
made by, 69 

Hephaestus and Daedalus compared 
80 

Hephaestus assisting at the birth of 
Athena, 279 

Hefbacstus, statue by Alcamenes, 
309 

Hera Tclchima at Rhodes, 66 , at 
Samos, 100, 197 , statue dedicated 
to, by Chcramyes, 114, at Olym 
pia, 138 , Lacima, statue in temple, 
245 , at Flataea, statue of, by Cal 
liraachns, 320 , in gold and ivory 
at Hcraeum of Argos by Tolyclitus, 
331 , type of, in art, 331 ,on coins 
of Argos and Elis, 331 

Heracles, Telamon of, 69 , on Sell 
hub metope, 144 , tm Acropolis at 
Athens, 159 , Alexicacos, statue of, 
at Athens, 193 , at Sicyon, statue 
of by Laphaes of Fhhus, 195, at 
Olympia by Onataa, 199, as a 
hneelmg archer in Aegina pedi 
inent, 202 , on metope at Olympia, 
228, 230 , statuo of, by Ageladas 
of Argos, 235 , by Myron, 242 , 
and the Nemean lion on throne of 
Olympian Zeus, 261 , on Theseum 
metopes, 40, 295 , and Perseus on 
tempta of Apollo at Delphi, 314 , 
oij Fhigalian fneze, 323 , at Rome 
by Polyclitus, 332 , and Hij polyta 
ou Selinus metope, 346 , at legca, 
378 , in Lansdowne House, 385 , 
statues of, by Lysijpus, 410, 
statuette by Lysippus, 411 , I y 
Et. thy crates, 413^ descent of 
Alexander from, 435 , Lyuppean 
conception of, 501 , Turoese, 501 , 
testing from his labours, 502 

Heraoum, statue of Hera at Argos by 
Polyclitus in 331 , Ilebe by Nail 
cydes as pendant of Hera by Poly 
clitiis in, 33S , at Olympia, lltrroes 
by Praxiteles in, 355 
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Herculaneum, bronzes from, 9 
Hcnu and bust, intermediate form 
.between 4S7 

Horn poitrait of Pericles, 450 
'Hermes of Praxiteles, 8, 10, 20, 27, 
31, 355 360 , at Olympia by On 
atas, 199 , by Calamis, 235 , 
Cnopborus at 1* llton House, 236, 
on Parthenon j cdimcnt, 277 , in 
Lysijiacliiaby Polyclitus, 332 , by 
Naacydes, 338, on scnljtnrcil 
drum trom Ephesus, 420 , on Neo 
Attic relief, 505 
Ifermione by Calamis 235 
Htrtntone, statue of Demeter Cbtho 
ma at, 319 

llinnodorus, honorary statue to, 513 
Hcrmolycus, statue dedicated by, 313 
Herman, statue by Tlieocosmus, 30S 
Herostrutm. of haucratis 8a 
Heroum of Trysa, 341 346 
Hesiodic poems, art contempoiary 
with, 64 

Hespendes on throne of Olympian 
Zeus, 261 , on metope at Olynn la, 
229 *» 

Hicro of Syracuse, a commission 
given to Git urns by, 234, 235 
Hierou of Oela, chariot made for, by 
Onatns, 199} 

High relief of Olympan metopes, 
229 

High relief of Pergamene fneze, 467 
Hnnenus on Lemman Athena, 258, 

Huncros, sihtua by Scopas, 382 
H/ppodanua, 2 17 , on throne otOlym 
jian Zeus, 201 

Hippolytus otTroezen,hy Timotheus, 
374 a 

Hipponax, his deformity caricatured, 
101 J 
Hippotlioua ou Tegean ptdimcnt, 379 
Historical reliefs in Rome, 494, 516 
Hittito art derived from Babylonia 
and Assyua, 53 

Holy water s up inkier on Acropolis, 
315 

Homer, 4 , Oulpture in, 16 , decora 
tiTe Ironzc work familiar to, 23, 
decora In e u oris in, 3tf, poetical" 
desern tion of shield by, 47 social 
state dej icted by, 57 , and Hesiod 
ait in, 66 70 , decorative metal 
w ork in, 69 , i ortrait of, 451 


Honorary statues in Rome, 513 
Hophte runner, statue of, by Pytha 
goras, 245 

Horae on Parthenon pediment, 281 
(see Hours) 

Horse from Parthenon pediment in 
British Museum, 280 , from Aero 
polls, 287 from Olympia, 287 
colossal, by StrongyLon, 319 , and 
bulla by Strongyhon, 318, and 
rider from Mausoleum, 389 
Horses, statues of, dedicated by Tar 
entities, 193 , by Calamis, 199 , 
Calamis famous for, 235 
Hours and Fates on thione of Zeus at 
Mcgaia, 307 

Humorous treatment occurring on 
rases, 162 

Humour of treatment of monsters, 
162 

Huntress, Artemis as a 3 19, 4S0 
Hyaciuthus, tomb of, 78 
llygwia on pediment of Parthenon, 
2/9, Athena, by Pyrrhus, 316, 
statue by Scorns, 3S2 
Hymettiau marble, 20 , statuo of, on 
Acropolis, 175 

‘’Iaptolu., Jung Opis, death in battle, 
199 

Ictinus, temples on which ho worked, 
321 

Idacan Dactyliasearlymctal workers 

66 j 

Ideal statue described by Lucian, 233 , 
character of w orbs by Phidias and 
Polj-cLtus, 243 

Idealism of Apollo Belvedere a re 
action against realism of Perga 
mene sculpture, 4S0 
Ideals, later, of the gods, 477 
IIissus on pediment of Parthenon, 279 
Ilithyiae at birth of Athena, 2/9 
Ilium, caituro of, on metopes at 
Argos, 339 

Imitative reliefs, Neo Attic school, 
504, 505 

Individual character giv en to gods by 
Prautelca, 432 

ttifant Asclepius by Boethus, 442 
/nopus an the Louvre, 4 ‘Sti 
Inscriptions concerning sculpture, 1 
lolaua with chariot of Heracles, 159 , 
at Tegea, 378 

Ion of Lurij id is, subjects of jedi 
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meats of temple of Apolio at Delphi 
referred to in, 314 
Ioma, art of, 427 

lonuns and Damn as allies of the 
Lilians, S3 , influence of, 211 
Ionio order, ] lace ol lneze in, 40 
frieze of trcchtheum, 300 , and 
Attic art, preference of female 
draped figure by, 102 style, 107 , 
drapery. 111 , ait, influence of, 
in Lycia, 341 , introduction 
ot, 181 , temple tomb as a imma- 
ture model ot, 458 

Irene and Plutus, by Cephisodotas, 
353, 350 

Ins on Parthenon pediment, 2/7, 281 I 
287 

Isigonus, sculptor employed by Atta 
lus, 456 

Utuul gems, subjects on, 02, 03 , 1 
prov e nance of, 63 , and early bronze 
reliefs, 62, connection with Sly 
cenacan art of, t>3 
Island schools of sculpture, 98, 1 12 
Isocephalisru, 112 

Isocrates, { or trait by Leochares, 374, 
370 

Isthmian Poseidon by Lysippus, 410 
Italy, sculpture in museums of, 12 i 
L\ oiy, used for nude parts of female 1 
figures, 75 , statue of Jupiter bv 
I’asiteles, 503 ( see Gold and Ivory) 

Jerusalem, goldct cAidlcstick of, 7, 
516 

Jocasta, statue by Silauion, 32, 371 , 
colour oR 469 

Julius Caesar, portrait of, 513 515 
Jupiter, ivory statue by Pasitclcs, 
508 , Tonans, Zeus by Leochares 
as, 37*/ 

Kaipis, statue of, by Lysippus, 411 
Kcrtch, v ase from, rer resenting con 
test of Athena and Poseidon, 277 , 
resemblance of, to Madrid j uttal, 
2S0 

Knights on Parthenon fne2c, 239 
Knights of St John, destruction oS 
Mausoleum by, 386 
xoiri) muAin lota Vnm», 42.1 
k&\rot, 163 

kipat, architectural figures, 320 
Lacodcs of Heracles and Theseus on 


friezes, 40 , on throne of Olympian 
Zeus, 263 

Labyrinth at Lemnos, 100 197 * 

Laconian maidens, dancing figures 
by Callimachus, 320 
Ladas, statue of, by Myron 239 
Lamp m Erecktbeum by Callimachus, 
321 

Lancelot ti. Discobolus in Palazzo 
233, 243 • 

Landscape, treatment of, in Hellen 
istic reliefs, 440 

Lansdowne House, Heracles in, 3S» 
Laocoon, sculptors ol, 438 168 499 , 
essay by Lessing on, 169 Vngils 
descrij tion of, 471/ , talse rostura 
tion ot, 472 , only meant for front 
view, 473 

Lapiths on western pediment at 
Qlympu., 221, 228, 22a awl Ccu 
taurs on sandals of Athena Par 
theuo% 2 j 7 , and Centaurs on Phi 
galian frieze, 322 , and Centaurs on 
tomb from Try sa, 344 (see Centaurs) 
Larissa, tombstono fioni, 1 3 
Latcran, Mariyas in museum, 240 
Lcaena, statue of, on Acrorolis, 316 
Lcbadeis, statue of Trophomus by 
Euthycratcs at, 413 
Lensnian Athena, by Phidias, 32, 
233, 205, Iiimenus on, 258, note 
concerning, 265, 2t>0 
Lemman labyrinth, 100, 197 
Lenoimant statuette, 2*i4, 25o 
Leochares, works by, 374^370 
Leonine conception of Alexander, 
409 , of Zeus, 499 

Leontiscns of Messina, statue by 
Pythagoras, 215 

Lcrnaeafi Hydra, Heracles attacking, 
15g , on metope at Olympia, 229 
Lessing on Laocoon, 469 
Lcto on eastern pediment of terajle 
of Aj>olIo at Delphi, 313 , at Argos, 
statue by Praxiteles, 369 , and her 
children, group by Prasitefis, 366 , 
by^Euphranor, 3/2 cmdlsiobe, 421 
Libyan, statue by Pythagoras of a, 
215* * 

Libyans, Greek allies of, 47 

! Irom, 195, 19i>, compared with 
statue by Stc^hanus, 509 
Lioness, I tains as, 316 , an I cu] ids, 

[ by Arcesilans, 507, 503 
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Lions, horses, and dogs in Assyrian 
art, 49 

loins on gold plaque from Fayum, 

♦ 

Lions and bull, group ui Athens 
museum, 1 C 1 

Lions of gold lUnkin" footstool of 
throne of Olympian Zeus, 2ol 
Lions from Mausoleum, 3S7 
Litc-rarj*cvidence not coincident with 
monumental, 155 
Long haired statues in Rome, 513 
Louvre, Hera from Samoa iu, 113 , 
Thasian relief in, 123 , bronze 
statuette in, 329 ; Inopus m, 436 , 
ArLmisofVcrsaiUesm,481, Venus 
of Melos in, 4S2 , V ictory of Sumo 
thrace in, 4S5 487 , Venus Genctnx 
in, 506 

Lozenge pattern on sculpture, 178 
Lucian, 3 

Luna, mar' do of, 20 
Lycia, Grech sculpture in, 435 
Lycian monuments, 55 , sculpture in 
the fifth century, 343 , sarcophagus 
with ogival top, 427 , sarcophagi, 
520 

Lycms, equestrian statues on the 
Acropolis by, 315 , group by at 
Olympia, 315 

Lyconc, group by Polyclitus at, 
332 

Ly cosura, group by Damophon from, 
8 ; sculptures l>y Damophon at, 
8, 2v9, 404 

L)dia, art of, similar to that of 
Phiygia, 55 

Lysias and Isocrates, conq>arcd to 
Phidias and Polyclitus, 234 
Ljsimache, portrait by Dei&etrius, 
450 , 

Ly si ppoan athlete, influence of Soopas 
shown in, 433 , heads at Monte 
Cuv alio, 445 , original, tarn esc 
Hercules a copy of, o01 
Ljsijpus, works of, 403 410, |<isi 
tion ofi 404, -3)3 , weary Heracles, 
characteristic of, 411 ; pupils of, 
412 , influence of, 432 , portmtaof 
Alexander by , 435 , colossal Zeus 
atTarvntum l}, 44* , influence of, 
in Borghcse warrior, 475 
Li ms trains, ptq>il of Ly Mppns, casts 
from the face of model ent tak<n 
ly, 413, 513 


Macedonia, artistic plunder from, 
4fc> 

Macedonian u amors on sarcopli3gu«, 
430 ; Lings, spread of llellemsm 
by, 434, 435 

Madrid, ]>ortrait of old ntau at, 210 , 
puteal with birth of Athena at, 
2 SO, 2S1 

Maenad by Scopas, 369, 3S4 , on Neo- 
Attic relief, 505 

Maenads, groups of, by Praxiteles, 

Magna Graecia, artistic peculiarities 
of, 146 

Maidens of Ercchtheum, 300 
Male forehead in fourth century 
sculpture, 359 

Man carrying calf, statue on Athenian 
Acropolis, 170 , sacrificing ram by 
Nancydes, 338 

Mannerisms of earlier artists mutated 
in Hellenistic times, 492 , of Pasi 
tclcan copies, 15, 609 
Mantinca, Pratolaus of, 245 
Mantineau relief with Mars} as, 300 , 
analogy of, with mourner’s sarco 
phagus, 428 

,}Iarathon, relief found on a tomb 
near, 179 , temple statues dedicated 
from spoils of battle at, 249, 250 
Marble, pre [Kind trance of ^ulpturo 
in museums, 9 . use and technique 
of, 18 23 ; used in Athens in sixth 
centur}, 162 /usa of, for faces and 
hands of female figures in Selinus 
metopes, 346 , perfection of tech 
mque in, by Praxiteles, 432 
Marcus Aurelius, statue of, j reserved 
by mistake, 6 
Marpe«sa, marble from, 20 
Mars} as in Lateran museum, 240 
on Mautinean rcluf, 3Co , suljtct 
as tnated byM} roaaud Prixitelcs, 
4S9 , fla} mg of, b} Ziuxis, 4SJ , 
flaying of, in Pergamcno art, 
483 

Mask of Zens from Otncoli, 493 
Masks of w ax in Roman times, use of, 
•512, 513 

Masquerading as a god, expression of 
the custom in sculj turo, 451 
Massive build of figure chosen by 
Ptjopoiinesiaa sculptors, 234 
Masterpieces, carrying oil of, by 
Romans, 495 
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Mattel Amazon, 335, 336 I mod of, 
337 

Mausoleum of Ililicamissus, decora 
ttou of, 13, 315, 385 393 , share of 
Hryaxis in, 374 , Scojkts uni lovtd 
on, 382 sculpture* com] area with 
Vie. under sarcophagus, 4 33, ] a 
nets in natts of, 410 
Malleolus, colossal statue of, 3S7 383 
Medusa, Inal of, at Argus, 6a 
Mcgaloi oIh group dedicated in 
tcmplo of Zcu* Sotir at 354 
temple statue by Damophon at 
399 

Megara early sculj turo from, 149 
triasuryof atOlyuijia, 142, colos 
sal tor->o from 142 Hours and 
latch above tho laid of /cus at, 
307 , uulmislml statue of Zeus 
it, 397 , statue of Artemis Sotcira 
by Strong) lion at, 319, group b) 
Scojia* at, 3S2 

Megan in treasury, pediment of, 142 
Mills family 22 
Meleager at Tcgia, 378 
Melos, sen!] turo in museums from, 
V21 , A l ■olio from, 123 , head in 
Untish Museum from, 416 , Anhro, 
ilito of, 477 ; oliects found at, 
tilth tinusof Mclo , 482 , \enus 
of, 482 

Monde, victory h) r*toiuus of, 247 
Muiccratcs, name of^on Gnat AlUr 
of Zeus at l’ergtuium, 468 
Monclaus, bowl given to, by Ling of 
Sidon, 69 , or Ajax in Agina puli 
mint, 201 

Ml nclaus, jiuj il ofStej hanus (school 
of Past teles), 509 , gioup by, 510 
512 

Jlcuoj lulus, inscription with name 
of, 475 

Messene, templo statues ly Daroo 
phon at, 399 

Misscniina of Nauj actus victory 
made ly Pacomus (or, 231, 232 
Messina bronze grotij by Callon, 
for, 154 , Sami m exiles at, 244 , 
Leontiscus of, 215 • 

Metal as a material for sculpture, 15, 
23 26 

Metopes, 10, 41 , ofSelmus, 112, at 
Olympia 227, 223, 229, of Par 
thenon, 268, 270, 273 , Ccn 
taurson 272, 273, m jlacc before 


cornice of ouUr colonnade 273, 
uneicn quality ol 288 of TlKS 
cum 29 > , at Ar n >i „.,9 (sec SsA 
tnus) 

Michael Angilo, 35 restorations of 
ancient sculj lure b>, 9 
Midas 52, tomb of 5J 
Migration of artists m Grn.ro Roman 
a„v 190 

Miletus A j>ollo at 191 natlPof 194 
MiKudis, c< ntral (igtin of group by 
Phidias at Dclj hi 240 
Mimas in Crete, 57 ami Agamemnon, 
uiintiou of, by Thucydides 55 
Mithndatcs, statue made b) 'iilamon 
f r, 370 

Mnascas of Cyrene, statuo of, by 
Pithagoras, 215 

Modelling of tlie body, Li ginning* 
of, 92 , in clay, mi cntion of, 109 
Models for sculpture made by Tuno 
them, 372, 373 

Monotony of early types, reason of, 
96 

Monsters in early Attic ari* 162, til 
early Attic j ufimonU, 202 
Monte Cixallo Dioscuri, 445 
Morosiui ssecritar), Do La horde head 
brought to Vcmco by, 2S4 
Mother of the gods, statue by Agora 
critas at Athens, 300 
Motyo, t ioj le of, 2J5 
Mount Olympus ou Parthenon pedi 
meut, 2SQ 

Mourner s sarcophagus, i27 
Mouth, del flop mint of, ill early 
Attio sculpture, 171, 172, treat 
meat of, by Scopas, JSI lu Artemis 
at Licosura, 400 , in Dcuietcr of 
Cnldfis, 416 

Muiiimus, sack or Corinth b), 493 
Munich, sculj lure m, 8, pediments 
from Aegina at, 201, Athrodito 
in, 362 , Inczo in, 383 
Muscles and smews, treatment of, in 
cjtly Attic uorh, ICO 
Muscular evaggeritiCu of Ror 0 hcse 
warrior, 477 
LI use by Agcladas, 19J* 

Muses on eastern pediment of temple 
of Ajollo at Deli hi, 313, on 
, Helicon, by fetrongylion, S20 , on 
Helicon, group by Cephisodotus, 
354 , on Mantiuea.il basis, 36S 
Mycenae, civilisation of, 57, art of. 
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59 62 , lion gate at, 54, 59, 69 
dagger blades 70 

Afyeenae and 1 iry ns, work, of Cy 
i elopes, 65 
Mycenatan period, 23 
Myrina, figunuca 27 
Myron, place or, among sculptors, 
236 , literary traditions concerning 
239. works of 242, athletic scull 
tur?of, 273, 276 animals by, 237, 
technique of, 29o , scholars ot, 
313 , treatment of hair by, 329 , 
scene from myth of Mars} as by , 
489 

Myrtilus, the cbanoteir, 217, 218, 
220 

M}*i, shield of statuo embossed by, 
249 

Mythical traditions, Cyclopes, Dac 
tyli, and Tckluuos, Co, person 
ages m Hellenistic reliefs, 440 
Mythological canon, formation of, 76 
Myths, unscientific treatment of, 66 , 
on lato sarcophagi, 521 

Naples, bronzes at, 8, relief like 
that of AL\enor of Naxos in, 130 , 
group of llarniodms and Anstogi } 
ton at, 183 , brouzo head of youth 
nt, 210 , Doryphorus at, 327 
larnise bull at, 472, Orestes and 
Nice Ira at, 510 

Naucratis, alabaster usul for sculj 
ture at, 19 , artistic importance of, 
85 , nauac of Rhoecus at, 101 
Naucydes, scholarof Poly clitus, works 
by, 338 

Naur actus, artists of, 154 
Nassau colossus, 121, 122 
Naxos, statues found in, 1 J , marble 
of, 119, sculptures from, d 119 , 
three cxnui lea of nude male ty is. 
from, 121 , statuo dedicated by 
Nicandra of, to Artemis, 121 wort 
by AUenor of, 122 , '■mall bronze 
from, 122 , 

Nctucan lion 'tn metope at Olymju, 
221 

Nemesis by Agoraentus, hgends 
about, 305 , originally intended to 
represent A nkroditc in the gardens 
305, 310 , \ icterus an t stt„s on 
crown of, 30t> , subjects on pedestal 
of statue of, 30G 

Nco \ttic reliefs, 14, 42, -93 , on 0 ui 


of, 320 , limited repertoire of fig 
urts in, 505 , school, 501 , school, 
nmtatue reliefs of, 504, 505 
Nereid monument, 37, 343 
Nereids on A«sos bculi lure*, 112 , by 
Timotheus, 372 

Nero, statue earned about with, 320, 
statues taken from Dell hi by, 490 , 
heads of, on colossal statues of gods. 
515 

Nestor, statue at Olympia by Onatas, 
199 

Nicias, circumhUo applied by, 430 
Ni lit, statue of, at llphcsus, 100 
Nike, first with win_s 101 , Winged, 
117, by Calamis, 23 r > , as an ao 
cessory of Athena l’arthenos by 
Phidias, 256 in Hellenistic times, 
485 (•*<■« \ ictory) 

Nimrud, reliefs Horn, 48 
Niue veh, reliefs from, 49 
Niobo of Mount Sq ylus 52 , and her 
children, 363, 421-420, attributed 
to Scopas and to Piaxitelw, 421, 
422 , \anou3 com is of, 426 
Niobid, drapery of Cluaramonti, 287, 
male, 424 

Niobids, slaying of, ou throno of 
Olympian Zius, 260, 2o3, treat 
ment of death ill, 423 
Nude funale, early sculj tural typo 
of, 94 , male, early scull tural type 
of, 93, 91 , jialo form in Aeginetan 
jidimeuts, 204, male figure on 
mctojH.3 trom Argus, 333 , male 
form in Uorgheso warrior, 475 
Nudity m art influenced by athletics, 
93, during gymnastic exercises, 
191, j reparation for the bath as 
motne for, 302, os a comcution 
in a Pirsiau, 450 , in Roman 
statui*, 515 

Nymihs, groups of, by Praxiteles, 
369 , riding on CinLaur , group by 
Arccsilatis, 508 

Ootssns ou tomb from Trysa, 314 
Old man from Ohmrian pediment, 

• 21S 

Okie tree symbol of Athena 274, 

Ohinjti, 5, 8, 9, workshop of 
1 1 idias at, IS , works of Sjmrtau 
masters at, 13 j, 152, treasury of 
Mtgara at, 142 , statues of nth 
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letes at, 191, great group by Onatas I 
at, 199 , Hemes by Onatas at, 
199 , Heracles by Onatas at, 199 , 
Meganan gigantomachy at, 202 , 
chariot on pediment, 218 , demand 
for statues of athletes at, 227 , 
sculptured metopes over colonnade 
of temple, 227 , awotena by 
Paeonius at, 230 , temple built by 
Eleans at, 231 , golden shield at 
231 , Ladas a runner at 239 , i 
Phidias working at, 2ol , Centaurs 
at, 272, 273 , table of gold and j 
n ory by Colotes at, 306, 403 , | 
gioupbyLycius at, 315 , statues of 
athletes at, by Polyclitus, 326 , 1 
I ortraits in Phthppeum at, 374 , 
statues taken tram, 495, 496 

Olympian excavations, heads Lorn, 
138 , games, statues by Pj tliagoias I 
of Motors in, 245, games, acinus | 
sion of Philip and Alexander to, , 
435, metopes, subjects on, 227, | 
230 , metopes, resemblance of Sel 
inua metopes to, 340 , pediments, 
216 231 , pediments, differences 
between eastci n and v estern, 221 , 
pediments, Pentelic marble in, 222 , 1 
pediments, use of colour in, 227 , 
pediments, Pausamas' attribution 
of, to Paeonius and Alcamcnes dis | 
cussed, 231 , pediments, composi 
tion of, 282 , pedwymts, author . 
ship of discussed? 308, 310, Zeus, 
statue of, by Phidias, 26, 251, 239, 
262 267 , Zeus, throne of, 259 261 , 
Zeus, dimensions of statue of, 262 , 
Zeus, religious character of, 262 , 
Zeus, made by Phidias and Colotes, 
306 , Zeus type reproduced, 397 , 
Zeus, statue of, repaired by Damo 
plum, 399 , Zeus, Niobe story on 
throne of, 421 , Zeus at Athens, 
temple of, finished by Hadrian, 
517, 518 

Omphalos, Apollo on the, 235, 247 : 

Opis, death in battle, 199 

Opportunity, statue of, by Lysippus, 
411 

Orchomenus, Apollo from, 141, 147 , 
tomb relief signed by Alienor at, I 
149 I 

Orestes and Clytemnestra, 135 , and 
Electra at Naples, 610 

Onental models, influence of, 52, j 


influences m early times, direct 
channel of, 84 

Orontes, sn lmining figure to represent 
the river, 446 4 

Otncoli, mask of Zeus front, 498 

Paeonius, Ills connection ruth Olym 
plan pediments, 231, 341, 343 , 
Victory by, 342 

Pagae, statue of Ai temis SoltJlra by 
Strongyhon at, 319 
Paint, used with coarse stone, 158 ( see 
Colour) 

Paintmg, technique, translated into 
maihle, 141 , influence of, on sculp 
ture of Lycia, 344 

Paintings on throne of Oljinjian 
Zeus, 261 

Palatine, statue of Apollo by Scopas, 
in temple, 384 

Palermo, metopes of Selinas at, 142, 
346 

Palladium, 69 

Pallene, combat between Athenians 
and \\ lid inhabitants of, on Kies cum 
frieze, 297 

Panaenus, paintings h>, on throne of 
• Olympian Zeus, 261 , shield of 
Athena at Elis painted by, 307 * 
Panathenaic amphorao at CyTene, 
and in Italy, 87 

Pancrahast at Delphi, statue of, 244 
Paudion, statue of, 242 
Pandora, on pedestal of Athena Tar 
theuos, 257 « 

Panels from Mausoleum, 387, Hellefi 
is tic, 440, 473 
Panhcllemc Zeus, 255 
Pantarcej, statue of, at Olyrotua, 263 
Papias, Centaurs and Cupids by, 518 
Parallel folds in Dehan works, 127, 
planes in sculpture, 137 
Parian marble, 19 , in llnseum 
metopes, 295 , head from Argos, 
339 , in Nereid monument, 346 , 
Ilejmca by Praxiteles of, 355 , 
head of Demeter of tlrndus of, 416 
Pans on Aegina ped fluent, 201 , 
statue of, by Eupbranor, 371 
Panum, hios by Praxiteles at, 363 
Parnopius, Apollo by Phidias, 258 
Faros, statues found at, 19 , draped, 
v seated statue from, 125 , flying 
Gorgon from, I2o , nude male 
statue from, 125 
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Parrho*iu«, designs by , for shield of Pclopids in Mycenae, 57 
Phulias’ colossal bronze Athens, Peloj onnese, marble from, 20 , sculp 
* 249 tore from, 137 , and Sicily, artistic 

Parthcmuw, herbal remedy, 31(5 connection between, 134 

Parthenon, as a church, 0, ^.oO , sculp- Peloponnesian war, IS, sculptors, 
turcs, 10 , place of fnezo on, 40, tjje of figure ] referred by, <.34 
41, destruction of, by gun|<otuUr Pelops, legend ul, 217 
in 1657, 209 , sculpture, 2t*7, 293 , PenUthlu«, by Alcanienc3, 311 
metopes, 270 273 , re»emblanco to Pentelic marnle, 20 , in Olympian 
TbSUniu frieze, 29o , j eduuents, ltediment, 222 , used for face and 
274 2S9 , Carrey s drawings, 274 , bands ofstatue, 2 il , in Ercctheuia 
connection of Phidias with, 283, fneze, 262, u*cd by Alcamcncs, 
frieze, 2'>9 293 310 , used in metopes from Argos, 

Parthe'iios, statue of Athina, by 339 , Alexander sarcophagus of, 423 
Phidias, 251, 2 j 3 25S, 2o4, 267 Penthe*ilea and Achilles ou throne of 
Pasitelcan coiits of fifth ccnturv Oly mj lau Zeu>:, 261 
statues, peculiarities of, 509, groiii, Pe; las, rn < trly Attic sctilj lure, 167, 
Orestes an 1 Llectra, 510 16S , of Athena, 259, 291, 2 92 

1'asitetes an 1 lus school, 503 512 , Pergameno sculptor, methods con 
works by nuj 1I1 of 509 trusted with Aeginctan, 204, art. 

Pastoral tendemy in Hellenistic times, character of, 3S5 , scul]tures, re 

433 ]Ucas of earlier, 453 , under At 

Pathology in sculpture, 472 talus 1 , 453-459 , under Eumenes, 

“Pathos in Greek sculpture, 3S** II , 4..9-4CS , artists trained in the 

Patrocfts, brother of Pol jehtus 33S school of Lysippus, 4o4 , altar, 

Patroclus in Aegina pedum nt, 201 460 4oS , art, last exam] le of, 

Pausamas, 3 4C9 , art, morbid tasto of later. 

Peace nursing tho infant Wealthy 4S9 
statue by Ceplusodotus, 3o2, 446 Pergame lies and Galatians, battle on 

Pedestal of Athena 1 artlicnos, sculp Attalid dedication on Acropolis 
ture on, 2o7, of throno of Olym 457 

j lan Zeus, relief in gold on, 2t»l , Terganium sculrture m Berhu from, 
of > emesis at Khamnus, 306 S , statue h> Onatas at, 193 , statuo 

Pedmients, sculpture of, 33 , chariots of Ares brought to Rome from, 3S4 , 

on, 33, •combat scenes on, 33, at school of sculntuie at, 437, position 

Olymjia, 38, 39, 216 227 , contrast in IleUcmstic art, 452 , altar of 

of eastern and western scenes ou, /cus at, 4o7, 460 4C3 , bronze 

39, river gods in, 39 of Athena satyr at Berlin from, 490 

Alea at Tegea, 40, 378, 379 , of Pcnclcs influence of in art, 216 , 
Megamn Treasury, 142 , in Athens | ortraitof, on shield of Athena Par 

museum, 15S , fh>h and snake^forms thenos, 2o7 , Phidias connection 

in, 159 , of Aegina, 201 206 , mon with, 2al, 253, 2S8 301 , statue of 

stors in early, 202 , of Parthenon, slave of, on Acropolis, 315 , portrait 

268, 274 2S9 of, by Cresilas, 317, 351, 450, 

Pegasus on Seliuus metope, 144 Attic artists under, 391 

Pei tho on pedestal of till one of Plytn Perseus on Sehnus metope, 141, by 

E .nZeus, 'Ail Jlyron, 212 , w ith wings by Pytha 

gians jC goras, 245 

Peleus at Tegea, 378 “Persia brought into relation with 

Pell enc in A cha ea, Vlhena by -Phidias Greece by tho fall of Croe<us^ 5o 

for, 249, 2a0 Persian art, 56 , enamelled brick 

Pcllichus, portrait by Demetrius of, work, 06 , war-, and their results, 
351, 450 o, 43, 1j 7, 214, 347, 434 , dress m 

Pelo] id dynasty of Atn hie, on 0 ui of, scnlj ture, 3S9 , nude, with cap 
54 from Pergamcne grouj , 4 r 9 
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Persians, comliat scenes with, in Phyromachus, sculptor employed by 
sculpture, 206 , on Alexander sarco Attalus, 456 

pliagtis, 430 , fallen figures from Pilasters colossal figures in temple of* 
Attain! battle groups, 457, 458 Zeus at Acragus as, 347 « 

Petasus, on tomb relief Horn Lanssa, Pioiubino, Apollo of, 190, 209 
130 Piraeus stone used for sculpture, 19 

I’etworth, Amazon at, 337 Pmthous on western pediment at 

0d(3/)U'rai, 252 Olympia 221 22a, biidal ot, on 

Pbabms of Agrigentum, 104 Parthenon 2/0, on Ttgean ledi 

Pharsalus, tomb relief from, 131 ment, 379 * 

Pbeneaiis, employers of Onatas, 19S Pisatam., conquered by Elrms 231 
Pherecydes, portrait of, 210 Plaque in > epoussi work Iiom Olym 

Phidias, only copies after, extant, 248, pia, 64 

1 Uj ll of Ageladas, 248 , works by, Plaster model of statue of Zeus at 
249 266 , connection of, with Par Megara, 307 , models by Arcesi 
thenon, 267, 273, 2S8 , j>or trait of, laus, 508 

on shield of Athena Parthenos, Platacans, statue of Athena Areia 

257 , and Pericles, 251, 258, 288, by Pludm for, 250 

301 , scholars of, 302 , and the Plato the philosopher, stutue by Si- 

statue of If emesis at Rhaninus, lamon, 370 

305 ; colossal Athena by, 311 , in Pliny, 2, 3 

fluence of, 312, 313, 351 ; Amazon Pliny s comparison of Jfyron and 
attributed to, 336 Polyclitus examined, 243, 244 

Plugalia, temple of Apollo near, 221, Pointing fioin a model, 32 
321 Polish of surface characteristic of 

Plngah&n fneze, S, 41, 322 324 later Pergamenis art, 438 

Phigahans, employ era of Onatas, 193 Polished surface of crouching slav e in 
Plnletacrns, founder of Attaliddyn • Utkzi Gallery at Florence, 490 
a*ty, 452 v6\os, 195 

Philip, gold and ivory portraits of Poly cbi-omy in sculptural reliefs, 144, 
family, 374, 376 , con pleats of, 434 145 , of early sculptuie, 158, 162, 

Plulippemn at Olympia, gold and 163 (see Colour) 
n ory portraits in 374 Polyclitan Amazon, 332, canon modi 

Philo, nctor at Oly&i la, 199 tied by Lysippus, 40o 

Pluloctetes, by Pytha'.oius, 245, Polyclitus, pupil of Agcl#las, 321 % . 
309, on guns, 216, tieatwcnt of works by, 326 332, treatment of 
wounded, 337 hair by, J29 ; scholars of, 337 , the 

“ Philosophers," statues of, 307 younger, 338 

Phoenician art, inlluence of, 60, as Polycrate^ nng of, 100 
known to llonicr, 51 Polydeuccs at legea, 378 

Phoenician traders in Thera and Polydfcrus, one ot tho sculptors of the 
Rhodes, 51 , in Coimth, 51 , in the Laocoon, 469 
Aegean, 50,61, bowls, concentric Poly gnotu*, influence of paintings of, 
bands of relief on, 70 , i nnces, cm- 314,343, { aintings at Athcus and 
ploy ment of Gretk sculptors by, 427 Delphi by, 318 

Plinxus on Acropolis, statue of, 338 Polyisccs and Lnphy le, 135 
Phrygia and Ly dia, their art dem ed Polypbc m us. Torso Uclixdc re restored 
flora IhUito conquerors, 53 i as, 502 # 

Pluygian lloits on tombs, 53, art, ^ Poly xena, tomb relief, 131 
xc^owdibia/re. Vs. I’acly GcuiV. 54. , Vonw.gcauiJji in. Inuul nC statue on 
tombs, 59, sU\e with knife on Acropolis of Athens, 115 
Mantimau basis, 36S Pompeian pun tings and mosaics, 

Phnne, statue presented to, by Prsxi g'nte scenes on, 60S 

teles, 3o3, 364 , statues of, by Pompeii, bronzes Irani, 9 
Praxitchc, 069 xapirot Wot, IfS 
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srtraifc of athlete at Olympia by Propylaea, date of, 315, equestrian 
Phidias 263 , work in fifth century, statues on buttresses of, 315 

31S , of IPwsolus, 388 , statues m Prothous at Tegca, 378 
libraries, etc , 4ol i head from uponytal, 4o2 
Eleusis, 4S7, 48S , of a man posing Proa enanee, nnportanco of, 156 
as a god, 4SS sculpture, Roman, Psammetichus I , Greek and Canan 
494, of Julius Caesar mBntidi Mu mercenaries of 48,58 

seum, 513 515 , of Antinons al9 , Ptous Apollo, 207 
portraits of Pericles and Plndias on Punch and mallet, use of, 22 
slufld of Athena Parthenos, 2o7 , Pumo was, use of, 29 
of Alexander, 432 , by Demetrius PunfeJli, 33, 34 35 
of Alopece, 450 , of kings as gods, Puteal m Madrid, with birth of 
451, ill early tunes always berms Athena, 2S0, 281 
or statues, 452, in Roman times Puteoline basu, 449 
rcsemblanca of, to reigmug tin Pyramidal composition of Laocoon 
peror, ol5 and of harness bull, 473 

Portraiture, 44D 4o2 , Roman, as a Pjrrbic dancer on hieo Attic relief, 
phase of Greek art, 522 5 05 

Poseidon and Athena on Parthenon Pyrrhus, statues accumulated by, 495 
pediment, 274, 2i6, dolphins as Pythagoras, confusion concerning of 
an attribute of 277 , crowning Ly Rliegium and Samos, 245 , artistic 
sandcr, 338, Thetis and Achilles alhmtics and dat“, 244, 246 
group in Rome by Scopas, 3S3 , in Py this, chariot on Mausoleum by, 3S6 
Isthmian sanctuary by Lysippus 

410 f and Amphitrite from 1 erga Rajipiw head, style of, 177 
rnene fneze, 4b6 Realism and impressionism in fourth 

Pothos, statue by Scojas, 3S2 century sculj ture, 3o2 , in sculp 

Tima 0ijpu>M, 3 Do 4 ture, 405 , of Lysippus, 413 , and 

Pourtaks torso at Berlin, 327 com cntion in Laocoon, 472, of 

Pratolaus of Mantmca, statue of, by Pcrgameno art, reaction, against, 
Pythagoras, 24o 480, in portraituic, Julius Caesar, 

Praxias, a puiil or Culauiia, 313, 513 

K nlimcuts of temple of A j olio at Relations of archaic schools, literary 
elphi by, 313 evidence a? to* ls»l 

Praxiaanus of Aegma, statue of. Relief, high, of metopes of Par 
*191 thenon, 2i0, technique of Erech 

Praxiteles, characteristics o( sty lo theum, 300 , of Tirgamene Incze, 
of, 3a5 , co} les after, by Roman 467 

sculptors, 35o , resemblance to style Reliefs, different planes in, 293 (tee 
of, in sculpture on dNirn from Hellenistic and heo Attic) 
tjhesus, 421, influence «f, on Religious spirit of Greek ^cul} ture, 
succeeding age, 432, work done SI , conservatism in sculpture, S2. 

for barb mans by, 435 , scenes from cliaracter of Oly ntpian Zeus, 2o2, 

myth of JIarsyas by, 4S9 263 , yenre, 316 

Praxiteles, Pergsmene artist, 456 Rejections of figures in heo Attic 
Praying boy in Berlin, 414 work, o0a 

Priestess of ft thena, jortrait Ry De /’ey ou'U work, 21 
mctruis, 450 Ucj reductions of earlier statues in 

Pristae, stalaesof, by Myron, 212 Graeco Roman times, 497, 493 
Piouiachos, cjithet of Athena, 240 Restoration of sculj ture, 9, 10 
VrunaViatts with TSrrnhis on Vnronc ’A'/rarinnm, bmvci Vy 
of Olymj lan /en , 261 , av>istin„ at, 30a 
at the birth of Al1u.ua, 279 , myth Rhcgium, Satman exuts at, 24 1 
on late *-arcoj lia 0 i, 521 Lhcxibius the Ojuntun, statue of, 

Piojlasinata by Aivesilaus, 508 191 ’ 
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Rhodes, art of pottery in, 85 , statue Sidoa 427 , llajmg of Marsyas on, 
of Helios by Lysippus at, 41o , 489, m lorm ol temples, 520, lelt 

school of scnlpture at, 438 , bronze plain at back, 520, in Komai* 
Colossus by Chares at, 442 , pro3 times, 520 late, with mythological * 
penty of, in Hellenistic age, 469, subjects 521 
Famine bull set up at, 472 Sarcophagus, Lycian, with ogival top, 

Rhodes and Ci cte, early ait in, 66 427, la plcitreusis 42/, Alex 

Rhodian art, character of, 385, andei, 423 
school, 468 Sargon, extension of his rule to Syria 

River gods on pediments, 39, 220, uml Cyprus, 49 • 

279 Satan, throne of, 461 

Rock, cut sculptures in Asia Minor, Satrap tomb of the, 427 
52 Satyr with llutes by Myron, 210 , by 

Roman copy of Athena Partkenos, Pax; teles, SSi , m bronco front 

253, sculpture, 493, 494, view ol Pergamura at Berlin, 490 
Greek art, 494 , portrait sculpture, Satyrs, groups of, by Praxiteles, 369 

494 , province, reduction of Greece Sauroctonus, Apollo by Piaxiteles, 
to, 495 , proconsuls, statues token 366 

by, 495, portraiture as a phase Scenes from country life m Hellenistic 
ot Greek art, 512 , historical reliefs, 440 
monuments, 516, 517 , sarcophagi, Schools of sculpture, local, when 
620 , copies of Greek originals, 12, established, 90, in the sixth 
621 century, 162 

Romans as gods, 515 , carrying off of Sciarra, Aiollo in the Palazzo, 209 
statues by, 495 Scipio Asiatieus, statues cui#icd off 

Rome, statues conveyed to, 6 , statues by, 495 
set up in publio buildings at, 495 Scopas, dramatio tendency of, 276 , 
Roscius, silver portraitof, by Pasitelcs, works by, 377 , mala of, 38a, 

509 influence of, in Asia Minor, 412 , 

Round chisel, use of, 22 column of Ephesus temple by, 419 , 

Roominess ot shape a characteristic employment of, in Asia Minor, 
of early Boeotian s tatnes, 148 431 , influence of, 432, 433, uoik 

pvtfjiis, attllbuteil to Pythagoras, done for barbarians by, 435 

247, 248 • * Scytluan archci, statue of, in Athens, 

178 

Sack, op Corinth, by Mummies, 6, Sea cultures after Scopas, 383 * 

495 Seleno on pedestal of throne of 

Samian exiles at Rhegtum and Olympian Zeus, 261 , on Parthenon 

Messina, 244 , school ot sculptors pediment, 2S0, 231, 287 , from 

in the time of Croesus at Epnesns PergaiAene frieze, 466 
and Magnesia, 78 Seleufius, restoration of Apollo of 

Samos, 18, 19 , the Heraeum at, an a Branchid* to Milesians by, 194 , 
museum of early sculpture, 112, portrait of, by Bryaxis, 374 
artistic affinities of, 112, 156, 157 , Selinus, metopes ot, 17, 36, 142 145, 

Hera at, 197 , Pythagoras born at, treatment of wounded giant, 204 , 

244 , and Rhegium, connection of, fifth century set, 316 
244 , and Athens, treaty between, Sentimental pathos 4a iater Per 
with relief of Hera and Athena, gajnene art, 453 
301 • Serenth century work iff Egypt, 48 

Samothrace, relief from the arm of a Shape or primitive statue, 17 
chair from, 129 , r icfory o£ 4S5 487 Shield of Achilles, 69, 71, 74 , Flax 
Sandal3 of Athena l’aithenos, sculp mans conception of, C8, of Her 
turc on 2 j 7 acles, 72, 73 , of Athena Par 

Sappho, statue by Silamon, 370 tlienos, portraits on, 257 

Sarcophagi with Niobe, 421, from Sicilian sculptuiea (see Selinus) 
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Sicily cities of, plundered of stitucs State documents with sculpture, 301 
by Homans, 49o Statuae Aclulloae of Home, 515 

SKcyon, Dipoenus and Scyllis at, 93 , Statuettes, usual matcnal for early, 
• goll and ivory Aphrodite at, 19o , 91 

works by Scopasat, 382, 3S5 Stcphanus, male figilre by, 509 

Stcjonian sculptors, 194, school, Stcioie on ^dimeul at Olynn la, 217 
Lysippus, 1 c-ad of, 401 (sc« Argos) Stolidity of expression of early 
Sid m sarcophagi, 409 427 , com Bocotiau w ork 1 48 

» parol with relief by Sosibitis, 501 Stone as a material for soul] ture, 15, 
SifamdB, works by, 370, 371 19 

Silver, uso of, 26 , statuette from Strvngford Apollo, 207 , shield m 
Alexandria lu British Museum, British Museum, 2«i7 
boy and goose, 412, TC3sels with Stratford do Redclitfe, slabs of Mauso 
subjects similar to those on lcum fneza given to British Museum 
Hellenistic reliefs, 440 , portrait of ly, 380 

Roscius, r 09 Slratonieui, senator cm|loycd by 

CKiQfiaYW)’, 199 Attains, 450 

Suuutheus, Apollo by Scopes, 3SI Strip'll, athlete with, by Polyclitus, 
Suako forms in pcdimcnUl sculptures, 331 

159, as an attribute of Atluua, 25t>, Sfrongyhon, works by, 319,3.0 
277 , as uttnbuto of Asclcpius, 399 Stuarts drawing*, 7 drawings of 
Suikc footed Giants, 407 Thcscum motoiies, £95 

Snakes of Laocoon group, 472 Study of nature by Lyaii pus, 401 

Solid bronze statue*, 2 1 Mvmphslian birds ou metope at 

Sosandr* 233 Olympia, 229 

Sosias, Niobo group brought to Rome Styinphalus, Dromcus of, 215 
bj, 421 Sty pi ax of Cyprus, statuo of slave 

Sosibius, work of, compared with • roasting entrails by, 315 
Sidou sarcoplmgi, 501, typical Sul jeets of fifth century art, 317 
Ivio Attic artist, 505 Sulfa, statuette by Lysippus in jioa 

Sosiclcs’ namo inscribed on Caj ito session of, 411 , states { luudcred 
liuo Amazon, 330 by, 49a 

Southern Italy, cities of, plundered aifiprrpia attn l >it( 1 to Pythagoras, 
of statues 1 y Homans, 495 217 J 

S|trta, c ips from \apIuo, 58, Symmetry the aim of Toly clytus, 243, 
migration of Bathycles to, 79 211 

scull ture from, 133, school founded Syracuse, klatuo of chariot and 
by Orctau sculj tors at, 152, bronze charioteer for, by Ouatas, 193 
/eus at, 151 , and Ar„os, uircliaic hyro-Caj padoeians, Iht tites of Scrip 
statues, numerous at, 154 ' ture, 53 

Spartan tomb reliefs, analogy of, *ith 

llarjy tomb, 17, 110, school of Tahle of sculj tors known from liters 
8culj tors, 131, 152, 211, reliefs ture, 101 

135, 130 137 , scull t ufe i g°l 1 «n 1 Tanagri, golden shield dedicated at 
ivory, 152 Ohm] la by •vpartans after victory 

^pArtans, group dedicated by, -^Ur at, 231 drapery e f statuettes, 303 
Aegospotauii^JOS Taras and Phalanthus by Onatas, 

Sp annm on A( s ina ledimcnt, 201, 192 

202 "RrenUnev, emiloyera of Ouatas, 193 

Sphinx on Sellnua metopes, 145, on Tarrntum, statue of I uroj a at, -15, 

btOiui t of llhroa JVrlheoo?, -it colossal Am bv Iy*ityusat, 409, 

Si lay rv lata, -u I 444 , aUtUo of lleracleAby Lysip 

&<lUar> neva of early statue*, 1_7 1 jus at, 410 

** taming tl e face of statue with wiue i Taunscus, ono of the rculjtor* of 
Ices at v Intake time, 99 [ larneso bull, 1/3 
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Troy, •* ooden horse of, 18 , statues of 
nine of the Creek heroes before, 193 
T?> kj, tomb from 3 1 5 
S uliuzH of Pliny and Dy m_ Caul, 4 r 7 
Tuscan ficulj tors indebted to Greek 
art, 323 

Tyclic, statue of, at Thebes, 354 , or 
fortune as a tutelary deity, I4Q 
Tyndaruis an 1 Trojan heroes nn 
ivcdeslal of statue of Nemesis at 
ithanmus, 308 

Tyjie, m early Greek sciiljturo not 
invented Cl of early sculj ture 
inherited and borrowed, 91, 9t* , 
scut] tural, uomlcscnt t droned, 91 , 
early sculj tural, malo and feualo 
ktaudiuj, 92 93 , seated, 95, 107 
characteristic of school, 155, ol 
faces of Argos luetojKS, 339 , mllu 
meed by features of Alexanier, 
425, 437 of deities convention 
aimed m liellouislio times, 491 
Tyj lion, in iH.diimnt 2S, 159 
Ty rratucides, -23, 233 (see llarmo 
dins) J 

Urtizi Gallery (* e Horcncc) 

Ulysses, Irooch of, oj 
Unliuishtd statues m Natl mil Mu 
scum at Athens 21 , statue from 
Ivaxcw, now m Atheus, 122, of 
A us at M para, 307 
Uranian \jhrodito at Elis, 2C3 

Vai-on Dianumcnus, 329 
Vajliioiuji* CO, C2 

V arro 2 

V are akeiou statue Ho, 13, -j3, 2' 5, 

2a0 

Vaso with Athena and Marsy a», 210 
Vaso of So>iliius, 501 J 

V a titan Vmuons in, 333 337 , \| 1 ro- 
dilo in, 3o2 , Ganymede in 376 , 
Ajioxyomenusiti 408,403, Niolnl 
in, 4-1, \nuoth ly hutychilct 
id, 410 fghtyig I email in, Itfl , 
Vj-ollo Uclvtd n. in, 473 , Aus of 
Otncoh in 4 i> 

Veins first indicated by l’y thigoras 
e f HI e„m 203, 2U , muiUed on 
Torso Helve f rr, 502 
\ rnus as julrou pxldc-'S of I ome 
50a , of Melos »! ero r und, 0 la. 
1*2 Ivisfiui Iwith, t'2,re«t*ra 
Uou of anus, 43 1 (*r< V|1 reslitr) 


Venus dei Medici 470 499 

Venus Gcnetnx by Arcesileus, 505 
507 

V ersailles, Artemis of, 4 SO 4S2 

Vic tones as acrotem, 37, at Olym 
lla, 231. by Timotl eus, 372, as 
Jogs of throne of Olymjivu Aus, 
2o0 , on Iiluatrale of temj lc of 
VS lnglcss V ictory , 293 

V ictors, honours itud to athletic, 
191 

V ictory or i'acotiins, 6, 216, 247, 311 , 

dmcloj meiit of 95 , in a chariot 
figure of, by l’ythagir&s 215 on 
right 1 an 1 of Olymj lan /eus, 259 , 
ns an attribute of Athena, 277 , 
era's mug newly born AtU an on 
| u teal at Madrid, 2^0, ou Par 
the non jicdunent, 2S1 , of bamo 
thrueo eumjeired with iictory of 
l’aeomus, 343, , ou fncic e»f 

I cr^anicno altar, 40 1 , of Brescia, 
motive of figure vs a clue to r«»t< re 
arms of Venus of Melos, 4b I , in 
Hellenistic tuuc% •SO , of feauio 
thrace, 1S5 4S7 

V itnna touih from Tryca at, 34 J 

iilla Alliaui, relief in, 1«0 , Vntiiious 

in, 519 


V\ aist cloths on early eases, 91 
Mamor, hea 1 of from Athens, -07 
Waxen masks is human times, use 
of, 012, 513 iuij rcasious from 
mould tl eir mllucnee on jurtrait 
ure, 513 

Wigofurly statu , broni , 408 
W ik< of human statues marble, 515 
Wilton House statue of Hermes ( no- 
| loru«, -36 

W inckehiiann, jniiut of view uT, 170, 
477 

Winded Iguris, Art mis, 'hi. 
Giants fr ni I ergu uric frieze, 4o7 
Wii gK~v» V i ton, fritro of temi leof, 
2J3 , lialuvtradc of ten j 'e of, - 3 , 
d c oration of tsini lc of, 3 Jo 
W ll ^s, treatn ent of °5 
wVd as a material f r sculj ture, 15 


Wood n statins of at/ fetes at O/y m 


Jia 191 

W * mi ltd be u 333 3~o Wound. 1 
warn r m Yi„ur» |<dmitnt, -"01, 
JO 2 , warn rat I>cl *, 475 
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Technical improvements attiibutcd 
to Thcodorus, 100 

Technique of Gn.ek sculpture, 15 35 
of gold and nory statues, 307, ol 
statue of Jocasta by Silanion, 371 
Tegea, marble liora, 20 , seated 
statue from, 138 , temple ol Athena 
Alea rebuilt by Scopes at, 378 
Tcgcan heads byScopas 3b, 137, 381 
JS3, 385, 391 392, 393, 416, 418 
430 , 1 cdimcnts extant remains 
379 

Tegeans, group del icated by, 339 
Telamon at Tegea 378 
Telcluoes as early metal workers, GG 
Tclephus at Tegea, 378, 379, small 
fneze Rom Pci gam um, with scenes 
from tho life of, 433 
Tciuploolleriiigs, number of, S2 
Tcnci, Aiollo Ironi, 130, 141 
Terra cotta idols, 91 , as a material 
for sculpture, 15, 20, 27 
Terra cottas, <lr ipery of, 448 
Teuccr on Argina pediment, 201 
BiXataa symbol ol Poscidou, 274 
TJialassa and Gna on Parthenon i edi 
meut, 281 

Thasians, cm iiiloycrs of Onatas, 198 « 
TJiasos and Samothrace, artistic alb 
mticsof, 112 , peculiar alphabet of, 
127, relations with Taios and 
Siplinos, 127, relief from, 127, 129, 
tombstone ot PI ill* 129 
Theagencs, Olympian victor, 199 
Theban bplnnres on thione of 
01yni|nan Zeus, 2G3 , sa Q e, 1 ortrait 
by Tisicrates, 414 

Thebes, statue of Apollo Iometnus at, 
194 , singer Cleon of, 215 , statue 
set up by Thrasybulus at, 310, 
statue by Xenopl on at, 354 
Theocritus, suljectscho->cn by Perga 
mens artist similar to those in 
idylls of, 490 

Theodorus, statu a of, by himself, 100 
lh era, nude male statue from, 123 
Thescwm, place of fneze on, 40, il , 
date of 291 , sculptures of, 294 
293, metopes, Stuaits drawings 
of, 29 -i , tueze, resemblance to 
1’aithenon meto|cs, 290 , irrizc, 
forcshoiteimig of fallen figuies, 293 
Theseus and Minos legenis concern 
lng, SO, on western pediment at 
lljmpia, 221 , and Pm th oils on 


throne of Olymi ian/i us 2C1 , and 
Atnazons ou turoue ot OUmpiau 
Zeus, 261 , on Parthenon i cthnicdl, 
280, 233, 2S1 2S5 [ringing hack 
by Cimou front Scyros of I ones ol 
291, 295 , and the bull inTlnseum 
metopes 29 a ou tonib from Trjsa, 
344 , statue by bdamon 370 at 
Teg. a, 378 

Thespnc statue of Eios by Praxiteles 
at, 363 

Thessaly, marble ol 20 , toml reliefs 
from, 131 

ThorwalJsen restorations of ancient 
sculpture by, 9 restoration of 
Acgius pediment by 201 
Thrasybulus, statuo set up at Thebes 
by, 310 

Thrasymedes, works by, 397 399 
Throne of Apollo at Amyclae, 78 , of 
Olympian Zeus, 2o9 , of Satan, 161 
Thyiadts on western pediment of 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, 313 , 
groups of, by Praxiteles, o69 
Tiber, bronzes from, 7 • 

Tiberius and cities of Asm Minor, 449 
1 Tnnothcus, one of tho sculptors era 
ployed on Mausoleum, 372 , aud 
Leochares, 374 

Tisicratcs, pupil of Euthyciatcs, 413, 
jwtraits by, 414 

Tuan Auytus iu gioup at Lycosura, 
400 

Tivoh, statues at, 519 
Tombstones with reliefs, •early Attic, 
178 , not 1 ortrait s, 449 " 

Torso m Povirtales collection, 327 , in 
Lou we, Satyr, 364 , Belvedere, re 
storalion as Polyphemus, 502 
Traditional presen ation of coraposi 
tteus, 91 

Trajau a column, 516, 517 , historical 
interest of, 494 

Tralles, school of sculpture at, in 
Hellenistic tunes, 438, 472 
Tijjon (see Uti teles) 

Triumphal niches at^ioine, 516 
Tioczcn, statue of Athena Sthenias at, 
19S , Hippolytus at, 374 
Troyan war on metopes at Argos, 339 
iiojans sud Dudatuans as allies of 
the Libyans, 58 

Tiophomus, statue by Praxiteles, 368, 
statue of, at Lebadeia, by Eutliy 
crates, 413 
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Troy, wooden horse of, 16 statues of l 
mue of the Greek heroes before, 199 
tomb from 343 

Fulncai of Pliny and D> in" Gau) 4 j 7 
Tuscan sculptors indebted to Greek : 
art 522 

Tycke, statue ot, at Thebes, 3a4 or 
Fortune 33 a tutelary deity, 446 
Tjndarais and Trojan heroes ou 
pedestal of statue of hi emesis at 
Rhamnus, 306 

Typ e, in early Greek sculpture uot 
invented, 64 of early sculpture 
inherited and borrowed 91, 96, 
sculptural, nondescript draped, 91 , 
early scul] tural, male and female 
standing, 02, 03 , seated, So, 107 
characteristic of school, 155 of 
faces of Argos metop es, 339 , lufln 
cnccd by textures of Alexander, 
435, 437 of deities convention 
alised in Hellenistic times 491 
Typhon, in pelimeut 23, 159 
Tyrramudes, 223, 233 (see Harmo 
dins) * 

Uffizi Gallery (see Florence) 

Uljsses brooch of, 69 
Unfinished statues in National Mu 
seurn at Athens, 21 statue from 
Naxos, now in Athens, 122, of 
Zeus at Megara 307 
Uranian Ap hiodite at Elis, 263 

Vaisos DiadUmeuus, 329 
Vaihio cups, CO, 62 
Varro 2 

Varvakcion statuette, 13, 2o3, 2o5 
2o6 o. 

Vaso with Athena and Marsya?, 240 
Vase of Sosibius, a01 ■* 

Vatican Amazons in 333 337, A] 1 ro 
dito in, 302 , Ganymcdo in 376 
Apoxyomcnus to 400, 40S , Aiobid 
in, 424 , Antioch hy 1 utychi les 
in, 14b lighting Persian in, 460 , 
Apollo Bell edere 111 , 473, Zeus of 
Otncoli in -^3 

Veins first indicated by Pythagoras 
of Rhe_ium 203, 211, omitted on 
Tor«o Belvedere, 502 
\cnus as piatrou goddess of Rome 
505 of Melos, whore found, 6 15, 
482, basis foulil with, 4^2, r» tora 
tiou of arms, 4S4 (see Aphrodite) 


Venu3 del Medici, 470, 499 
Venu3 Genetnx by Arcesilaus, 50o 
507 

Versailles, Artemis of, 4S0 4S2 
Victories as acrotena 37 , at Olym 
pia, 231 , by Tunotbeus 372 , as 
legs of throuo of Olympian Zeus, 
260 , on balustrade of temple of 
M uigless Victory, 293 
\ictors honours laid to athletic, 
191 

"S ictory of Paeoruus, 8, 216, 247 341 , 
development of, 9 1 , m a chanot 
figure of by Pythagoras, 245 on 
right hand of Olympian Zeus 259 
as an attribute of Athena, 277 , 
crowning newly born Athena on 
putcal at Madrid, 2S0 , on Par 
thenon pedunent, 281 , of Sanio 
thrace compared uxth wetory of 
Pacomus, 343, 48a , on fnezo of 
Pergamcne altar, 404 , of Brescia, 
motiv e of figure as a clue to restore 
arms of Venus of Melos, 484 , in 
Hellenistic times, 485 , of Samo 
thrace, 485 487 

Vienna, tomb from Trysa at, 343 
Yilla Albam, relief m, 1J0 , Antinous 
in 519 

M AtsT CLoms on early vases, 94 
\V arnor, Lead of from Athens, 207 
\\ axen masks la Unman tunes, Use 
of, 512, 513 , Impircssions from 
mould, their influence ou p ortrait 
ure, 513 

M lg of early statue, bronze, 100 
M igs of Roman statues marble, 515 
Milton llouso statue of Hermes Cno 
pborus 236 

\\ niche) maun, pioint of new of, 470, 
477 

M in 0 cd fi 0 ures, 9 j , Artemis 95 
Giants from 1 irgamene frieze, 467 
M tuglcss \ ictory, fricre of temnlo of, 
293 , balustrade of temple of, 298 
dccoratiou of limp le of, 346 
M m n s treatment of 95 
V> ood as a material for sculp ture, 15, 
17 

A\ cxkl t n statues of athletes at Oljm 
pia, 191 

Mounled kniazon 333,330 , wounded 
warrior in U^m 1 p^lunent, 201, 
202 , Minor at Delos, 475 
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Xantuls, examples ot Lycian art 
from, 109 

Veaocrates, Pergamcne artist, 456 
Xenophon, nctory ly Athenian 
knights under, 314 
Xerxes, sack of Acroiolis of Athens 
by, 211 

{6 a»«-, 81, 82 242 

ZtTUtrs iu group with hull 473 
Zeus at Girgcnti, Giants in tcini le of 
14 at 01} tnj la 18 at Megaia 
18 , at Sj arta, 24 , at Olympia 
36 the arbiter at Olympia 39 
at Olympia, two heads of, 138 , 
Ithomatas, statue of, 192 , and 
Heracles youthful Aegiom t}[e, 
193 , at Olyznt la colons il statue of 
by Ascarus of Thi bes, 19a , colas 
sal statue of, ly Anaxagoras, 19 > 
statue of, by l’tohchus 199 , of 
Phidias a national ideal, 215 , at 
01} uipia on ] cdimeut, 217 , Amnion 
for Pindar, by Caljnus 235, at 
Olympia, statue by Iludias of, 
2 j 1, -59, 204, 207 , decorations on 
different parts of throne of, at Olym 


pia, 2G0 of Homer 203 statue by 
Agoracntus of, 306 in the Olvxn 
pieura at Me gar a statue of 3OT , 
flietis and Eos, in group by Lycnfc 
at Oly ni pia, J lo w cighiug the souls 
of bcioes in a l dance 315 Meili 
cluusat ligo by Polyclitus., 332 
1 irth of on nu topes at Argos 339 
and Hera wedding of oi^Selmus 
metopi.9 316 at Au i e as olossal 
figures in temple of *47 fcoter, 
group dedicated m tniijlc of, at 
Megalojiolis, Ja4 at t)> Piraeus, 
statue by Coplusodotus 3 j 4, setu] 
as Jupiter Tonaus at Borne, 375 
Olympun tyjo rciroduced, 397 
four statues of by Lysippus, 109 
or Asclejius from Melos, 116, 
beaidtd type, 117, colass.il statue 
of, at larentutn, 414 , altar of at 
Pergamum 160 468, on Perga mono 
attar, 462 , at Qlytuju, Caligula's 
attempt to move, 496 , in Graeco 
Rom in times, 498 , froni Otricoh 
498 , leonine asject o * denied 
fioM Alexander, 49J 
Zeuxis, flaying of Marty as l y, 489 
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XaNIHLS, examples ot Lycisu art 
fiorn, 109 

Xenocrates, Pergamena aitist, 150 
Xenophon victory by Athenian 
knights under, 314 
Xerxes, sack of Aerojolis of Athens 

by, 211 

tinnov, 81, 82, 242 

7ETUtrs m group with bull 473 
Zeus at (Urgent! Giants in temi la of 
14 at Olymt u 18 at Megart 
16, at S[ arta, 24 at Olym] la 
30 , the arbiter at Olympia 39 
at Olympia two heals of, 133 
Ithomatas, statue ot 102 , and 
Heracles youthful Aegiuin tyj e 
193 , at Olympia colossal statue of 
by Ascarus of Thebes, 195, colo> 
sal statue of, by Anaxagoras, 199 
statue of, by 1 tobebn* 199 , of 
Phidias a national ideal, 215 , at 
Olympia on pediment, 217, Ammon 
lor Pindar, by Calami*. 215, at 
Olympia, statue by Phidias of, 
251, 259, 201, 207 , decorations on 
difleicnt parts of throne of, at 01) in 


{ la, 260 , of IlomPi 265 statue by 
Agoracntu9 of, 300 in the Olym 
1 leum at Hegira statue of, 3<J7 , 
Thetis and Los, m group by Lycnk 
atOlymjia 315 neighing the souls 
ot herois m a bib. nee 315 Hull 
dims at Argo by 1 oly clitus, 332 
birth of on metopes at Argos, 339 
and Ilera wildiu 0 ol oi^Sehnu’ 
metojts 140 at A iigis olosaal 
fi 0 nr«.s in temple ot Jl7 uater, 
group dedicate I m t< n ] 1< of at 
Megalopolis, 3 r 4 at tin Piraeus, 
statue by Cephjsodotus 1 1, setup 
19 Jupiter Tonaus at Rome 17 r 
Olympian Ayy*o re j reduced 397 
four statuis of by Lysippus, 409, 
or Ascle[ius from Melos, 41b, 
bearded tyje, 417, colossal statue 
of, at Tareutum, 414 , altar of, at 
Pirganiuwi, ICO 468, ou 1’irgimuio 
altar, 462, at Olympia, Caligula* 
attemi t to move, 49o , m Graeco- 
Koman times, 4D8, front Olncoli, 
198 , Icoinno aspect of denied 
Irom AKxuidrr, 499 
/tuxis, I! lying of Maisya-s by, 4S9 
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Aoabias, 475, 477 
AgeVuks, 324, 325, 510 ’ 

Ageaaader, 469, 470 
Acoracntus, 304 307, 310 
AteM&tncs, 304, 305, 303 318, 343 
Amplucrates, 316 
Anaro&tlienes, 313 
Apelles, 411 
Apollodorus, 370 
ApolIojuuS (son of Arcluas), 327 
Apollonius (of Tralles), 473 
Apollonius (son of Nestor), 602. 501 
Arcesilaus, 313, 505 COS, 510 
Aristandros, 378 , 

Aristeas, 518 

Anstocles, 293 w 

Aristojndas, 469 
Aristophanes, 338 
Athcnodorus, 469 
AntjgQnus, 45 C 

BoedAs, 414 

Boethug, 441, 412 

Bryans, tf2, 374, 385, 3B6, 3^2 

Calahis, 287, 30S, 309, 313, 314, 
320, 317 

Callimachus, 320, 321 
Cephuodotus, 352 355, 356, 113, 446 
Chares, 414, 412 445, 46S 

Cleomcnea, 4 Q 9 £15 % 

Colotes, 304, 40o 

Cresilas, 317 319, 332, 336, 351, 450 
Cntiua and Ncsiotcs, 273, 477 
Critius, 295 

Daedal s, 338 
Damophon, 397, 399 403 
Demetrius, 351, 450 


Eugoxus, 450 
Euphranor, 37 0 372 
Lu pom pus, 404 
Euthycrates, 413 
Evstyohldes, 414, 446 449 

GlACON, 502 

Ictinus, 315, 321, 324 
Isigonus, 456 

LEOcnancs, 372, 374 376, 385, 386, 
i 392, 460 
Lycius, 314 316 

Lysippus, 331, 403 412, 414, 428, 432 
435, 441 446, 451, 454, 475, 490, 
497, 499, 501, 502, 509 
Lysistratus, 413*513 

Menelaus, 509, 510 
Menophilus 475 

Myron, 273, 276, 287, 295, 313 315, 
319, 329, 347, 363, 489 

Naucades 338 
Nesiotes, 273, 477 
Nicias, 430 

Oaatas, 315 

Palomds, 308, 341 343, 485 
Fapias, 518 
l’asiteles, 313, 508 512 
rtStrochs, 333 

Phidias, 267 293, 301, 304, 305, 30S 
313, 320, 324 326, 332, 336 339, 
311, 348 353, 363, 394, 397, 399, 
403, 418, 485, 496, 499 
Phradmon, 332 
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Fhyroinachus, 456 

Polyclitus, 311, 312, 320, 324 332, 
336, 339, 348, 371, 378, 404, 406, 
408, 413, 509 

Polyclitus, tlie younger, 332, 338 
Poly dor tis, 469 
Folygnotns, 344, 348 
Pranas, 313 

Praxiteles, 286 309 351 353, 355 370 
376, 377, 380, 384 394, 406 410 
4 IP, 421, 426, 428 430, 432 433 
435, 441, 487, 489 497, 498 499, 
505 

Praxiteles (Pergameue) 4»>6 
Pyrrhus, 316 

Pythagoras, 308, 309, 337, 347 

Scoras, 351, 360, 368, 371, 376 385, 
391 394 399, 412, 416, 413 421, 
426, 430 435, 446, 490, 505 
Silamon, 370, 371 
Sosibius, 504, 503, 503, 510 


Sosicles, 336 

Stephan us, 599, 510, 512 
Stratonicus, 456 
Stronjylion, 319, 320, 33?, 4S0 
Styppax, 315, 318 

Taurisccs, 473 
Throcoswus, 304, 307, 308 
Theotinuis 372 

Thrasjmedes, 382 397 339 «1G 
Timotlieus, 372 374 375 3S6 392, 
399 

Tiwcrates, 413 414 
Xenoci vtes, 403, 40o, 456 

Xenophon, 3j4 

Zeuxis 489 
gonos, 456 

xancler, or sander 482 
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